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PREFACE. 



This book contains the principles of the sciences of 
Motion and Force. These sciences were formerly 
treated of under the title Mechanics ; but in recent 
works the name of Kinematics is given to the science 
of motion, and Dynamics to that of force. 

Since the publication of Professors Thomson and 
Tait*s Natural Philosophy, and of Tait's Recent 
Advances in Physical Scien£e, it has been generally 
acknowledged that the true foundation of the science 
of Dynamics is the Laws of Motion, as stated by 
Newton. Availing myself of these works, and guided 
to some extent by the course followed in recent exami- 
nation papers, I have attempted, with the aid of 
elementary mathematics only, to give in the following 
pages the statement and demonstration of the principles 
of Kinematics and Dynamics. A chapter is devoted 
to each of the Laws of Motion, which are explained at 
length and illustrated by examples. From these laws 
the propositions relating to forces in equilibrium follow 
at once as corollaries; and thus the laboured though in- 
genious proofs from first principles of the fundamental 
proposition of Statics — such as Duchayla's — ^are ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

The subjects treated of in these pages afford au 
excellent oppoiiiunity to the student for the applica- 
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tion of the abstract principles of geometiy aiid algebra, 
which he has learned. For this reason alone they 
deserve a pla<5e in the curriculum even of elementaiy 
schools. As a means of mental culture thev are not 
inferior to the pure mathematics ; and throughout the 
work I have aimed at making their study an intellec- 
tual training. 

Numerous exercises of a varied character are ap- 
pended to each chapter. They are intended to illus- 
trate the subjects of the chapter, and they can all be 
solved by the principles explained in the text. Typical 
problems under each chapter have been worked as 
examples of the methods that the students may apply 
to the others. Hints for the solution of all the re- 
maining exercises are appended to the work. In these 
hints such help is afforded as a teacher would give to 
his pupils ; and thus where the aid of a teacher cannot 
be obtained, an intelligent student who has read the 
text may work through all the problems without the 
assistance of a master. 

A gi'eat many of the exercises have been selected 
from the Examination Papei"s of the Universities of 
London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin, from the 
Woolwich Entrance Examination Papers, and from the 
Papers set to candidates at examinations held by the 
S(iience and Art Department, and by the National 
Board of Education, Ireland. Many of the questions, 
however, are original, and have been specially prepared 
to illustrate the demonstrations of the text. 

The subjects have not been treated in accordance 



with the programme for any particular examination. 
As, however, the work is designed as a text-book for 
use in schools, and for students who are preparing for 
examinations, care has been taken to include all im- 
portant principles and demonstrations usually given 
in elementary works on Mechanics. 

The articles and chapters marked thus [*] are some- 
what more difficult than the others. They are given 
in their proper places in the text, but they may be 
omitted on a first reading of the work. 

J. J. D. 

Dublin, 

May, 1881. 



Peeface to the Second Edition. 

Some errors in the exercises and answers of the First 
Edition of this work have been corrected in the present 
edition. 

A'^, 1882. 
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CHAPTER t 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The laws of the material universe form the subject of 
Natural Philosophy. 

There appear to be £ye fundamental conceptions to which 
all our ideas of this universe may bo referred. They are 
those of Time, Space, Motion, Force, and Matter. 

Time and Space. — Algebra has been called the science of 
pure Time, and Geometry/ the science of pure Space. With 
these sciences we shall not be directly concerned ; but we 
shall make use of their results and their methods. 

A measure of time is supplied to all mankind by the 
revolution of the earth on its axis ; and a aeoond^ which is 
the 86,400th part of the mean solar day, is the unit of time 
that is ordinarily employed. 

There is no such natiiral measure of space, and hence dif- 
ferent nations make use of different and arbitrary units of 
space. In this country the scientiiic unit of length generally 
adopted is the/00^, which is one-third of the atcmdard ymrd. 
The standard yard is defined by Act of Parliament to be the 
distance between the centres of the transverse lines in the 
two gold plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the Exchequer, 
the temperature being 62^ Fah. 

The French standard of length is the metre. It is nearly 
equal to 39*37 British inches. The looth part of the metre 
is the centimetre. 

Units of surface and volume are derived from the units of 
length. 

Motion. — ^The science which treats of Motion^ without 
considering the causes which produce it or the quantity of 
matter moved, has obtained the name of Kinematica. 

B 



^ KINEMATICS. 

VoRCE.'^The science wMch treats of Force is Dpnamics. 
JDynamics is divided into Kinetics and Statics. Kinetics 
treats of forces producing motion, and Statics of forces main- 
taining rest. 

Matter. — ^The science of Matter is Physics. 

Kinematics and Dynamics --the sciences of Motion and 
Force — ^form the subject of this work. 



CHAPTER IL 

. KINEMATICS— MOTION. 

JiekUioTis between Space, Time, cmd Veloeiiy. 

1. The motion of a body may be considered without taking 
account of the cause of the motion, or the matter of the body 
which is moved. Kinematics, the science which treats of 
motion in this way, is a mixed science of Time and Space, 
and it therefore employs the processes of Algebra and 
Greometry. Since m Eanematics the quantity of matter in 
the body is not considered, it will generally be convenient 
to regard the body as indefinitely small in all its dimensions. 
Such a body is called a pa/rticle or a material point. 

2. Motion is change of position. A body is at rest if its 
situation in space remains unaltered ; it is in motion if its 
position is changing. 

Eest and Motion are relative terms. A book lying on 
the deck of a ship is at rest with respect to the ship, but in 
motion with respect to the earth. A stone on the ground is 
at rest as regards the earth, but it, along with the earth, is 
in motion. Absolute rest, so far as we know, does not 
exist in the universe ; and of the absolute motion of any 
body we are wholly ignorant. 

3. In considering the motion of a body from one position 
in space to another, we may also consider the time it takes 
to pass through any distance. The rate of the motion is 
called the Velocity. 



VELOCITY AND AOCELSBATION. J^ 

Yelociiy may be either %uniform or variai>le. The vdocity 
of a moving body is uniform when it passes over equal spaces 
in equal times. It is variable when it passes over unequal 
spaces in equal times. 

4. Uniform velocity is expressed by the number of units 
of length which the body passes over in the unit of time. 
Thus, if a train is moving uniformly at the rate of 5 miles 
in 10 min7ites its velocity is 44 feet per second. 

Variable velocity is expressed at any instant by the num- 
ber of units of length which the body would pass over in a 
unit of time, if the velocity which it had at that instant 
continued imiform for the unit of time. If, for instance, a 
railway train is moving with a variable speed, and that at 
any instant its velocity is said to be i mile per minute, it is 
meant that if from that instant the velocity remained 
uniform with the velocity it had at that instant, the train 
would pass over the sixtieth part of a mile in one second, or 
a mile in one minute. 

5. A variable velocity may increase or decrease and either 
uniformly or variably. A velocity variably altering will 
not be considered by us. It is convenient to have one name 
for a velocity either increasing or decreasing imiformly. 
Such a velocity is called an accelerated velocity; and the 
change of velocity in the unit of time is called the a^cceleration. 
The acceleration is positive when an increase, and negative 
when a decrease. Acceleration is then the rate of change 
of velocity. Thus, if a body be moving with the velocities 

in successive seconds of 20 feet, 25 feet, 30 feet, 

per second, it is moving with a uniformly accelerated velocity, 
and the acceleration is 5 feet per second gairied per second. 
If, again, a body move with the velocities insuccessive seconds 

of 12 feet, 10 feet, .8 feet, per second, it is 

moving with a uniformly accelerated velocity, the acceleration 
being 3 feet per second lost per second, or an acceleration of 
-. 2 ft. per second, per second. 

6. Relatixms between SpacCy Time, a/nd Velocity, Uniform 
Velocity, — A body moving with uniform velocity passes 
over the same space or length of path in each successive 

b2 
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second, and the space described in any second is the measare of 
the velocity, l^us, if a body be moving with the uniform 
velocity u feet per second, it will in one second describe u 
feet, in 2 seconds 2u feet, in t seconds tu feet. Calling 
the space described in t seconds s, then-~ 

This equation expresses the relation between the space, the 
time, and the uniform velocity, and any two of these 
quantities being given the remaining one may be calculated. 

7. Uniformly Accelerated Velocity. — Let us suppose 
that a body has an initial uniform velocity of u feet per 
second, and that an acceleration f feet per second is com- 
municated to it in the direction of its motion. 

(i) To find its velocity at the end oft seconds. 

Since the body has at starting a velocity of u feet per 
second, and receives an increase of velocity of f feet per 
second in each second, its velocities will be — 

At starting, ^ u. 

At end of ist second, s u +f 

At end of 2nd second, = t« + 2/ 

At end of 3rd second, =1^ + 3/' 



At end of <th second, s= u + (/! 

Let V denote the velocity at the end of t seconds, then — 

v = u + fi. 

This equation expresses the relations between velocity, time, 
and acceleration. 

8. (2) To find the space described during the time thy a 
body which starts toith the velocity u feet per second and 
receives an acceleration f feet per second. 

We shall assume that if a body move with a uniformly 
accelerated velocity the space described in any time is the 
same as what the body would describe if it moved during 
the time with a uniform velocity equal to the mean of its 
two terminal velocities. If, for example, a railway train 
pass a certain point on the line with a velocity of 10 miles 
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per hour, and moying "with a uniformly accelerated velocity 
pass another point one hour afterwards with a velocity of 20 
miles per hour, it may be assumed as almost self-evident 
that the two points are 15 miles apart and that the space 
passed over by the train during the hour while moving with 
its accelerated velocity is the same as what it would have 
described had it moved uniformly for the hour with the 

mean velocity = =15 miles per hour. 

Now, by hypothesis, the body has an initial velocity u, and 
by equation, Art. 7, its velocity at the end of the time t is 
u +/t, therefore, ite mean or average velocity is — 

u + u -rft , ^ 

z 

Now, if the body move with the uniform velocity u + ^/It for 
t seconds, the space described is, by Art. 6«- 

s={u + ^ft) t 

This equation expresses the relations between space, time^ 
velocity, and acceleration. 

9. (3) To jfmd the velocity acquired in moving through a 
given space. 

From Arts. 7 and S, 

8=ue-¥ljfV (2) 

Squaring equation (i), 

z^^u^+iuft-^/^ 

= w* + 2/8 by equation (2) 

This equation expresses the relation between the spaoe 
described and the velocity acquired in passing through that 
space. 

10. If in the foregoing cases the acceleration be in a 
direction opposite to the initial velocity, then calling the 
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direction of tlie latter positive, and that of the former 
negative, by similar demonstrations to the foregoing we 
should obtain the following results :— 

'O^U-fl (i) 

%^ut-'\f^ (2) 

V* = i^«-2^ (3) 

These, it will be seen, can be at once obtained from the 
former equations by writing — / fory! 

11. By writing these equations with the double sign ± we 
obtain general formulae applicable to all cases of the motion 
of a body possessing an initial velocity, and an acceleration 
either in the same or in the opposite direction — 

i? = M±/i5 (i) 

« = w<8fc|/^ (2) 

t^ = f**«fc2/« (3) 

In these equations the + sign is to be taken when the 
acceleration is in the same direction as the initial velocity, 
and the negative when it is in the opposite direction. 

12, If there be no initial velocity, u in the above equations 
becomes o, and the terms that contain u vanish, in this 
case^ therefore — 

«=/< (I) 

These equations apply to the case of an accelerated velocity 
where there is no initial velocity. They may be obtained 
directly by demonstrations similar to those of Arts. 7, 8, and 9. 

[*] 13. The foregoing equations are so important that we 
shall give another proof of the formula %^vJ^'\^\fi^^ not 
involving the assumption of Art. 8. 

A body has an initial velocity u, cmd an aeceleratum f in 
the direction of its motion is given to it, it is reqtidred to show 
that in the time t the space described i8fU + \fC*, 
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Let the time t be divided into n equal parts, each equal 

to -. Then since in a second the acceleration / is added to 
n 

the velocity, an acceleration "^ is added in the time - . And 

n n 

since the body at starting has a velocity u, and an acceleration 

ft • t 

^ is added during each of the equal intervals of time -, the 

n n 

velocities of the body at the beginning and at the end 
respectively of each interval will be as follows ; — 

Intervals — i, 2, 3, 4, . . . w 

Velodties at the| fi ^fi f^ ln-i)ft 

beginning of V u, U + -, U + ^^, w + ^!£_, . u+^ '-^ 

each interval— ) n n n n 

Velocities at the) ft 2 ft %ft 4. ft nft 

endofeach ^ W +-^, W + -^, W + ^— , W + -i^, .. w+-^ 

n n n n n 



docities at the) 
end of each > 
interval — y 



Now, if the body moved uniformly during each interval 
with the velocity it had at the beginning of the interval, the 
spaces described during each interval would be found 
according to Art. 6 by multiplying the respective velocities 

by the interval -; and the whole space described by the 

n 

body under this hypothesis would be found by adding these 

spaces together. Similarly, we could find the whole space 

described under the supposition that the body moved 

uniformly for each interval with the velocity it had at the 

emd of the interval. Let «i denote the whole space that 

would be described if the body moved according to the first 

hypothesis, and let «, denote the space described under the 

second hypothesis. Then by Art. 6 — 

\ n/n V n^n v nJn \ n/n 
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\w 71*/ \7i w' / \n w* / \n n" / 






•. = ^ + $'(1 + 2 + 3+... «) 

And by finding the sum of each arithihetical series — 

n* 2 2 \ 71/ 

, /^ w(n+i) , . /i^V . i\ 
n' 2 2 \ w/ 

Now, the body, according to the original hypothesis, is 
moving with an accelerated velocity, and therefore during 
each of the equal intervals, it moves neither with the 
velocity it has at the beginning of the interval nor with that 
at the end, but with a varying velocity, which however is 
always intermediate between these two velocities. Hence, 
if 8 denote the space actually described by the body, a must 
lie between «i and 8g. But the smaller the intervals are 
made, and the larger consequently n becomes, the more 
nearly the values of Sg and s^ approach each other. And 
when the interval becomes indefinitely small, and n infinitely 
great, each of the values of Si and s^ may be regarded as 
expressing the space described under a constantly accelerated 
velocity, since ^en the velocity remains uniform only for 

an infinitely short interval. But when n ia infinite - = o, 

n 

and Si = 8f = ut +* — And the space 8 actually described by 

the body is intermediate between the values of 8i and 8^ 
therefore — 
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14. FaUing Bodies. — ^Wken a body falls freely in a 
vacuumy experiment shows that it receives a constant increase 
of velocity during each second of its fall. The motion of 
falling bodies consequently affords an illustration of the 
foregoing principles ; and this case of imiformly accelerated 
velocity is so important that the acceleration is usually 
denoted by a special symbol g. 

The value of g varies in different places. Its mean value 
for Great Britain is very nearly 32*2 feet per second. In 
the exercises which follow, it is supposed that there is no 
resistance from the air ; and, unless when otherwise stated, 
the value of ^ is taken as 32 feet or 9 '8 metres per second. 

The equations for falling bodies are the same as those of 
Arts. 1 1 and 12, ^ being written for /! 

v = gt (i) v^u^gt (4) 

9 = h9^^ (2) B^ut^^gf^ (5) 

r' = 2gs (3) t?2 = u* ± 2g8 (6) 

15. The following theorems on bodies falling from rest 
may be demonstrated here. The first two propositions are 
true for all bodies moving from rest with a constant 
acceleration. 

(i) The spaces described by a body falling from rest are 
proportional to the sqtmres of the numbei's of seconds that the 
body has been falling. 

By equation (2) of preceding Art. the spaces in i, 2, 3, 
4, &c., seconds are ^^, \g x 2', ^g x 3*, ^g x 4', . . . &c. ; and 
these spaces are proportional to i*, 2*, 3*, 4*, &c. 

(2) The spaces described in siuxessive seconds by a body 
falling from rest are proportional to the odd numbers i| 3, S, 
7, Jtc. 

Space in ist sec. = i^ ^ i 

„ 2nd „ =\gyi2*-lgxi* = ^gx^ 

and these spaces are proportional to the odd numbers. 

(3) T?te square of the number of quarter seconds during 
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which a body faUa from rest ia approximately equ/cU to the 
number of feet in the vertical distance described. 

Let X =: N^ of quarter sees, for which the body falls ; then 

or 

- = ]Sr°. of sees. ; and by equation (2) Art. 14, 
4 



,=m)^x6|=x.. 



l*] Units op Velocity and Acceleration. 

1 6. Unit of Velocity. — ^Veloeity, like all other 
quantities, is expressed in terms of a unit of its own kind. 
The unit of velocity selected is that velocity with which a 
body describes the unit of length in the unit of time. 
Keeping to the \mits of time and space already fixed, the 
British unit of velocity is a velocity of one foot per second, 
and the metrical unit is a velocity of one centimetre per 
second. 

Unit of Acceleration, — Similarly the unit of acceleration 
is that acceleration with which the unit of velocity is gained 
or lost in the unit of time. The British unit of acceleration is 
therefore a velocity of one foot per second gained or lost per 
second, and the metrical unit of acceleration is a velocity of 
one centimetre per second, per second. 

17. A change in the units of time and space produces a 
change in the units of velocity and acceleration. 

Change in Unit of Velocity* — Since the greater the 
space a body passes over in a given time, the greater the 
velocity, it follows that if while the unit of time remains the 
same, the unit of length be increased, the unit of velocity 
will be increased in the same ratio. Again, the greater the 
time taken to pass over a given space the less the velocity, 
and therefore if while the unit of length is unaltered, the 
unit of time be increased, the unit of velocity will be 
diminished in the same ratio. Therefore, when both the units 
of length and time vary, the unit of velocity varies directly 
as the unit of length and inversely as the unit of time. 

Thus, when a foot is the unit of length and a second tho 
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unit of time, the unit of velocity is i ftwt per second. Now, 
(i), if a yard be made the unit of length while the unit of 
time is unaltered ; (2), if a minute be made the unit of time 
while the unit of length is unaltered ; (3), if a yard be made 
the unit of length, and a minute the unit of time — ^then the 
unit of velocity is (i), three times; (2), one sixtieth; (3), 
one twentieth the original unit. 

Change in Unit of Acceleration, — The unit of accelera- 
tion is the gain positively or ne^tively of the unit of 
velocity in the unit of time — ^that is, it is the unit of length 
in the unit of time gained in the unit of time. It foUows 
that if the unit of time remain the same and the unit of 
length be changed, the unit of acceleration will be changed 
in the same ratio; but if the unit of length remain 
unaltered, and the unit of time vary, the unit of acceleration 
varies inversely as the aqva/re of the unit of time. The 
unit of time enters twice into the value of the unit of 
acceleration. If the unit of time be increased, the unit 
of velocity is diminished in the same ratio, and the unit of 
velocity is gained in a proportionally greater time, and 
therefore the unit of acceleration is diminished in the duplicate 
ratio of the unit of time. 

Thus, let the unit of acceleration be one foot per second, per 
second, the units of length and time being a foot and a second 
respectively. Now, (i), if a yard and a second be taken as 
the units ; (2), if a foot and a minute be the units ; (3), if 
a yard and a minute be the units — then the new unit of 
acceleration is (i), three times ; (2), one thirty-six hundredth; 
(3), one twelve hundredth ot its original value. 

18. It should be remembered that the numerical measure 
of a given quantity varies inversely as the units employed. 
Thus, if a shilling be taken as the unit, the numerical measure 
of one pound sterling is 20, but if a penny be the unit, the 
measure is 240. 

Thus, the numerical measure of a given velocity varies 
inversely as the unit of velocity, and the numerical measure 
of a given acceleration varies inversely as the unit of 
acceleration. Hence, the numerical measure of a velocity 
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varies inversely as the unit of length, and directly as the 
unit of time, and the numerical measure of an acceleration 
varies inversely as the unit of length and directly as the 
square of the unit of time. 

19. Represeniations of VdocUies and AccelercUians, — 
Velocities and accelerations may 
be represented by straight lines 
whose lengths are proportional to 
the velocities or accelerations, and 
whose directions are those in 
which the body tends to move. 
Thus, OA and OB may represent 
in magnitude and direction the 
two velocities or the two accelerations possessed by a body 
atO. 

Examples. 

X. A body moves from rest with an accderation of 20 yards per second t 
find (a), the space described in 10 seconds ; (ft), the velocity acquired in za 
seconds ; (c), the velocity acquired in moving through 90 yards, 

to yards s= 60 ft = the acceleration. 

We employ the equations of Art. J2, there being no initial velocity. 
(a) »= jyi«= J X 60 X 108=3,000 feet 
(ft) v=s /i==6ox io==6ooft^_per 1''. 
(c)viss2ft ,\ vss^i X 60 X 270=180 ft. per i". 

3. A body moves from rest for 6 seconds with an acceleration of 10 feet 
per second : find the spaces described in the xst second, in the 3rd second, 
and in the two last seconds of its motion. 

We employ equations of Art. Z2. The space described in the 3rd 
second is equal to the space described in 3 seconds, less by the space in t 
seconds, and the space in the last two seconds is equal to the whole space 
described, less by che space in 4 seconds. 

(o) Space in zst 8ec.=}yi«=} x 10 x Xss5 ft 
(Pj .. 3rd „=}yr3*-««)=5C9-4)=a5't. 
(c) „ last two „ =J/(6«-4^=5(36 — i6) = iooft 
3. A body moves from rest with a uniform acceleration which ceases at 
the end of 5 seconds. The body continuing in motion with the velocity 
acquired at the end of the 5th second describes in the next z8 seconds a 
space of 450 metres : find the acceleration. 



450 

--g svel. at end of 5th seconds 25 metres per second. 

vsaft,\/ss- = — =5 metres per second. 



EXERCISES. 13 

4. 11 tae spaces described in two successive seconds by a body which has 
moved from rest with a uniform acceleration be 995 feet and 255 feet 
respectively, what will be the spaces described in the next two seconds 
respectively? 

By ArU 15, the difference of the spaces described in two successive seconds 
is equal to the acceleration, .'. 

255 — 22S = 30 ^« the acceleration. %S5 + 30 = 285 ft. and 
285+30=315- ^85 ft and 3x5 ft 

5. A body falls from rest through 576 feet : find the time. 



'-•^ ••• -s/f-J'-^" 



sees. 



6. A body is thrown upward with a velocity of 96 feet i)er second. After 
how many seconds will it be moving downward with a velocity of 40 feet 
per second ? 

As the initial velocity is opposite in direction to the acceleration due to 
gravity we use equation 4 of Art 14 with the negative sign, v^su^gt, 
where ^=96 and v= — 40 since it is dotonward. Therefore— 

—40=96 — 32« 
32«=i36.-.<=~^=s4j seesL 

7. The acceleration due to gravity (32 feet per second per second) is 
represented by 640 when the unit of length is 5 feet : find the unit of time. 

Let t seconds = unit of time. 
32 feet per second gained per second 

— ^ units of length per second gained per second 

^--xtxt units of length per unit of time gained per unit of time 

321* 640x5 

Therefore "^ = 640 .-. <« = —rr^ /. < = xo seconds, 
5 3» 

EXEECISES. 

1. A body moves from rest with an acceleration of 20 ft per second : 
find (a), the velocity in 10 seconds; (6), the space described in 5 seconds ; (c), 
the velocity acquired in moving through 40 feet 

2. In what time will a body which moves from rest with an acceleration 
of 30 feet per second acquire a velocity of X20 feet per second? 

3. In what time will a body moving from rest with an acceleration of 
8 feet per second describe a space of 900 ft ? 

4. A body possessing an initial uniform velocity of 100 feet per second 
has an acceleration of 10 feet per second given to it : find (a), the velocity 
in half a minute ; (6), the space described in 5 seconds — the uniform and 
accelerated velocities being in tl\e same direction. 
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5. If in the preceding exercise the accelerated velocity were oppoiite in 
direction to the uniform velocity, find the velocity and the space in the 
given times respectively. 

6. A body moving with an initial velocity of 20 feet per second receives 
an acceleration in the opposite dbreclion of 5 feet per second : how far will 
it move before it comes to rest ? 

7. Find in the preceding the time of the motion. 

8. A body moving from rest with a uniform acceleration describes a 
space of 132 feet in the 6th second: find the acceleration, and the whole 
space described. 

9. A body moves from rest with an acceleration of 80 yards per minute : 
what space will it describe in 30 seconds ? 

la A body which has moved from rest is observed to pass over spaces of 
75 feet and 105 feet in two successive seconds : what space was described 
in each of the two preceding seconds? 

zi. A body which has moved from rest is observed to pass over 97 feet 
and 3*3 feet in two successive seconds respectively : what space will it de- 
scribe in the X5th second? 

12. A body moving with a certain vdocity loses a velocity of 15 feet 
per second every second, and comes to rest in half a minute : what was its 
velocity ? 

13. A body possessing a certain velocity loses an acceleration of 8 feet 
per second, and comes to rest after moving through 100 feet : find the 
velocit}'. 

' 14. A stone is projected downwards from the top of a precipice with a 
velocity of 50 metres per second : (a), when will it have acquired a velocity 
of 99 metres per second ? (6). What space will it have then described"? 
(y=9*8 metres per sec.)? 

15. A body is thrown upwards and reaches a height of 5x0*1 metres : 
what was the velocity of projection ? 

16. What velocity will a falling body acquire in 30 minutes, the 
acceleration due to gravity being 9*8 metres per second ? 

17. If the spaces described by a body which has moved from rest under 
a constant acceleration be in two successive seconds 112} feet and 137^ 
feet respectively, what were the spaces described in the two preceding 
seconds respectively ? 

18. A body falls from rest for 6 seconds : what space does it describe 
in the last two seconds ? 

19. A stone is thrown upward with a velocity of 64 feet per second : 
find when it is 48 feet above the ground. 

20. A moving body is observed to increase its velocity by a velocity of 
8 feet per second in every second. How far would it move from rest in 5 
seconds ? 

21. A body known to possess a constant acceleration moves from rest 
and describes 36 feet in the first 3 seconds. With what velocity will it be 
moving at the end of the sixth second ? 

22. A body falls freely from rest through 256 feet. How long will it 
take to fall through the next 2S6 ft ? 
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33* A body falling freely is observed to describe 176 feet in a certain 
second : how long previously to this second had it been falling ? 

34. How long will it take a body to fall freely from rest throngh a 
vertical height of 192 yards ? 

25. A, B, C are tiiree points in a vertical line, A being at the top ; a 
body falls from rest from A, and is observed to pass from B to C in 3 
seconds : if B is 144 feet above C, how many feet is A above B ? 

36. Show that when a body falls from rest the space described varies as 
the square of the time from the beginning of motion. 

37. The acceleration due to gravity being 32 when a foot is the unit of 
length and a second the unit of time, what is the unit of time when the 
acceleration of gravity is represented by 384, and a yard is the unit of 
length. 

38. When a minute is the unit of time and a yard the- unit of length, 
find the measure of the acceleration with which a train moving iiom rest 
acquires in 5 minutes a velocity of 60 miles per hour. • 

29. Find the measure of the acceleration in the foregoing case when a 
foot is the unit of length and a second the unit of time. 

3a What is the measure of a velocity of 30 miles per hour in feet pee 
second ? 

31. If an acceleration be expressed by 32 when a foot and a second are 
the units of length and time respectively, what will bd the measure of the 
Acceleration when a yard and a minute are the units ? 
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CHAPTER m. 

COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF 
VELOCITIES AND ACCELERATIONS. 

20. ComponenU and BesuUant. — A body may have at 
the same time two or more velocities in the same or in 
different directions, and its actual velocity will be the com- 
bined result of these velocities. Thus, suppose a ship drifts 
with a current, and a man walks along the deck in the 
direction of the ship's motion, the distance on the earth's 
surface that he moves over in a second is evidently the sum 
of the distances moved by the ship and by himself in th^ 
second ; so that his actual velocity is in this case the sum 
of the two velocities. Similarly when he walks in a direction 
opposite to the ship's motion, his actual velocity is the diiler- 
ence of the two velocities ; and if these velocities be equal 
his position as regards the earth's surface is imchanged. 
Again, when a ship acted on by a current sails in a direction 
making an angle with the current, and a man walks across 
the deck, his actual velocity is the combined result of three 
velocities. 

The velocities possessed at the same time by any body are 
called the ComponerU velocities, the actual velocity is termed 
the Resultant^ and the determination of the resultant when 
the component velocities are given is called the Composition 
of Velocities. 

21. Composition of Vdoeities in the same straight line. — 
If a body have two or more velocities in the same line and 
in the same direction, the resultant is evidently the sum 
of these velocities. If two velocities are in the same line 
but in opposite directions their resultant is their difference, 
Hnd is in the direction of the greater. If a body have any 
number of velocities in the name line, some in one direction 
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and some in the other, then calling those in one directioD 
positive and the others negative the resultant is the algebraic 
sum of the velocities. 

22. Composition of two uniform vdocities in different 
directions. — If a particle possess at the same time two uniform 
velocities in directions which are inclined to each other, the 
resultant velocity is determined by the following proposition : 

The Parallelogram of Velocities. If the two imiform 
velocities possessed by a pa/rticle he represented in magnitvde 
and direction by the two adjacent sides of a pa/raJUdogramy 
tJie diagonal of the pa/raUelogram drawn trough the particle 
will represent the resultant velocity in magnitude and direcr 
tion. 

Let a particle at O have 
at the same time two 
uniform velocities which 
are represented in magni- 
tude and direction by the 
lines OA, OB, respec- 
tively; then if the paral- 
lelogram O ALB be formed 

and the diagonal OL drawn, OL will represent the resultant 
velocity bo^ in magnitude and direction. 

Since the component velocities are both uniform and their 
directions straight lines, it may be assumed that their re- 
sultant will also be a uniform velocity in a straight line. 
Now, since the particle has two uniform velocities repre- 
sented by OA and OB respectively, its motion will be the 
same if we suppose that while the particle moves along the 
line OA with the velocity represented by OA, the material 
line OA is moving pai-allel to itself in the direction OB with 
the velocity represented by OB. Thus when the particle 
arrives at the extremity A the line OA will coincide with 
BL, and the particle will at that instant be at the point L. 
And as the particle has thus moved from A to L and with a 
uniform velocity in a straight line, it must have moved along 
the line OL. Hence OL represents the resultant velocity 
in magnitude and direction. 
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[♦] 23. The Parallelogram of Velocities being a funda- 
tnental proposition in Kinematics^ we shall give another 
proof of the proposition which does not involve the assump- 
tion of the preceding article. 

Let a particle at O have 
at the same instant a 
uniform velocity v along 
O A, and a uniform velocity 
v' along OB. Let OA be 
the distance which the 
particle would describe in q 
a time ^ if it moved with 
the velocity v alone, and let OB be the space it would 
describe if it moved with the velocity v' alone. Complete the 
parallelogram OALB, and draw the diagonal OL ; then : — 

(i) The particle at the end of the time t will be at L ; 

(2) At any intermediate time it will be found on the line 
OL; 

i3^ It will move with uniform velocity along OL. 
i) With the velocity v alone, the particle moving uni- 
formly through V feet per second will in t seconds describe 
ijhe space i;^. Theref ore O A = r«. Similarly OB = t?'^. Now, 
since the particle possesses at the same time a velocity v 
along OA and a velocity v' along OB its motion will be the 
same if we suppose that the particle moves along O A with a 
velocity v, while the material line OA carrying the particle 
alcmg with it moves parallel to itself in* the direction of the 
line BL with the vdocity t?'. The extremity O of the line 
OA will consequently move along OB with the velocity if, 
and in the time t, the line OA will coincide with BL. But 
in the time t, the particle will have moved along OA to A, 
and as the point A will then coincide with L, tiie particle 
will be at L at the end of the time t 

(2) Let t' be any time intermediate between t and the 
instcuat of starting. In the time t' the particle would describe 
some distance 00 with the velocitv v alone, and some distance 
OD with the velocity v' alone. Complete the parallelogram 
OCND. Then it may be shown as before that in the time 
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tf the partial© will be at N ; it is required to prove that N 
is a point on the line OL. 



Since — 



Therefore^ 



OA = vt, OC = vt' 
OB = v% OD = vr 

A _vt _v 



and — 



OD ^ v'i v' 

Therefore, OA : OB : : 00 : OD. Hence the parallelo- 
grams OALB, OCND are similar, and therefore they are 
about the same diagonal. Thus N" is a point on the line OL. 

(3) Since the triangles OAL, OCN are similar — 

OL^OA^i^ t 
ON" 00 vt'^7 

That is OL : ON :: t : t\ Hence the spaces passed over by 
the particle moving along OL ai*e proportional to the times 
of describing them, and therefore the particle moves with 
uniform velocity along OL. 

Therefore the line OL represents both in magnitude and 
direction the resultant of the velocities represented by OA 
and OB. 

24. Hence if the two component velocities of a particle 
be given in magnitude and direction, the resultant velocity 
is determined geometrically by completing the parallelogram 
and drawing the diagonal passing through the particle. This 
diagonal represents the resultant. 

25. If the numerical values of the velocities be given and 
the angle between their directions, the determination of the 
resultant is the same as the following problem : — 

Oiven the two adjacent sides of a pa/rallelogram and the 
angle between tlum to find the diagonal. 

26. The solution of this problem requires in general the 
aid of trigonometry. Some particular cases however may 

c2 
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he solved by ekmBntaiy geometry. These cases are when 
the angle between the adjacent sides of the parallelogram 
has one of the following values: — 30®, 45% 60% 90', 120", 

135% I50'- 
Let a particle at O (Figs, i and 2) have velocities 






Fiff. I. 



Fig. 2. 



represented by OA and OB, which form with each other the 
angle AOB. Complete the parallelogram and draw the 
di^onal OL. From L draw LM perpendicular to OB, or 
OB produced. 

Then when AOB is acute^ as in Fig. i, the angle OBL is 
obtuse, and (Euc. II., 12) — 

0L2 = OB" + BL» + 2OB • BM (i) 

And when AOB is obtuse (Fig. 2), then OBL is acute, and 
(Euc. II., 13) — 

0L« = 0B2 + BL2 - 2OB • BM (2) 

Now when the angle AOB is one of the angles 30*, 60", 
120**, 150% the triangle LBM is half an equilateral triangle 
whose side LB is double the shortest side, and as LB = OA, 
which is given, the sides of the triangle LBM can be cal- 
culated, and BM is thus found. « And when the angle AOB 
is either 45'* or I35^ the triangle LBM is an isosceles right- 
angled triangle, and hence BM can be found. Therefore since 
BM can be determined in all these cases, all the quantities 
on the right hand side of equations (i) and (2) above are 
^own, and therefore the resultant OL can be calculated. 

When the angle AOB is a right angle, then (Euc. I., 47)^- 
0L2 = LB2 + 0B2 = 0A« + 0B», 
whence OL can be determined 
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[*] 27. A general formula may be found by which the re- 
sultant of two given velocities whose directions are inclined 
at a given angle, may be calculated. 

Let the particle at O 
have a velocity v along 
OA, and a velocity v' 
along OB, and let OA 
and OB represent in mag- 
nitude and direction these 
velocities. Complete the 
parallelogram and draw 

the diagonal OL. Let OL = V = the resultant velocity ; and 
let A.OB = a. Then OBL = 1 8o*» - o. 
. Then by trigonometry — 

0L2 = BL2 + 0B2 - 2BL • OB cos(i8o^ - o) 

/. V2 = t72 + v^ - 2W cos(i8o° - a) 

.*. Y^ = v^ + v'2 + 2in?' cos a ; 

which is the formula required. 

28. Triangle of Velocities. 1/ a particle at rest have 
given to it at the same instant three velocities which a/re repre^ 
sented in magnittule and direction by the sides of a triangle 
taken in order, the particle will remain at rest. 

If a particle possess the three velocities represented by 




xn 



the sides AB, BC, CA of the triangle ABO taken in order, 
it will remain at rest. 

From A draw AD parallel and equal to BC and 
join DC. Then the velocities AB and BC are represented 
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by the lines AB and AD. But by the parallelogram of velo- 
cities the resultant of the velocities AB and AD is AC. 
Using this resultant in place of the velocities AB, BC, tlie par- 
ticle has two velocities represented by AC and CA, and since 
these are equal and opposite, the particle remains at rest. 

In the foregoing proposition it is not to be understood 
that the particle tends to move along the lines AB, BC, and 
"CA, but parallel to these directions. If O represents the 
rparticle, and if from O we draw Om, On, Op parallel and equal 
respectively to AB, BC, CA, the lines Om, On, Op will 
represent the actual paths of tiie velocities. The expression 
tcJcen in order means that the directions of the velocities are 
determined by the order of the sides. The first velocity 
tends from A to B, the second from B to C, and the third 
from C to A, not from A to C. 

jg. Polygon of Velocities. If a particle at rest have given 
to it at the samie instant velocities which are represented in 
magnitude and direction hy the sides of a polygon taken in 
order, tlie particle toUl remain at rest. 

Let AB, BC, CD, DE, EA 

represent the velocities : then 
Art. 22, the velocities AB and 
BO are equivalent to their re- 
sultant AC ; AC and CD to 
AD; andADandDEtoAE. 
The velocities consequently 
are equivalent to the two, AE 
and EA; and as these are 
equal and opposite, the par- 
ticle remains at rest. 

30. Parallelepiped of Velocities. If a particle possess at 
the same time three velocities which are represented in magni- 
tfude and position hy three adjacent edges of a parallehpiped, 
the particle will tend to move vnth a resultant velocity which 
is represented in magnitvde and position hy the diagonal 
of the parallelqpiped dra/um from the intersection of the 
three edges. 
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Let AB, AC, AD be the 
three velocities: then Art. 
22, the resultant of AB and 
AC is AEy and the resultant 
of AE and AD is AF. 
Therefore AF is the re- 
sultant of the three velocities. 

The resultant AF may be 
calculated when the numerl* 






D 



H 



«al values of the three velocities are given. For — 

AF = VAE2 + AD«= V AB*^ + AC^ + AD*. 

31. Resolution of Velocities. — The Resolution of Velocities 
is the converse of the Composition of Velocities. It is the 
finding of the components when the resultant is the given- 
velocity. A given velocity may be resolved into two com-^ 
ponents by constructing a parallelogram with the line re- 
presenting the given velocity as diagonal, then two adjacent 
sides intersecting the diagonal represent the components. 
In the solution of problems the direction of one of the com- 
ponents is generally determined by the problem, and it ia 
usually found convenient to make the direction of the other 
component at right angles to the former. The value of the^ 
component or resolved part of the velocity m mvy direction 
can be calculated when the velocity is given, and the angle 
which its direction makes with the direction in which it is 
resolved Thus if OA be a 
given velocity, and a the angle 
which its direction makes with 
the horizontal line, then OB is 
the resolved part of OA in a 
horizontal direction, and OB = 
OA cos a. Similarly OC = the 
resolved part in a vertical direction = O A sin cu 

32. To determme the reatdtant oj any mmher ofveXocitiea 
possessed by a particle. 

This may be effected by the following methods : — 

(a) By repeated applications of the Parallelogram of 
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Velocities. — Find, Art. 22, the resaltant of two of the 
velocities, then of this resultant Telocity and a third, and so 
on to the last. The final resultant will be the resultant of 
all the velocities. 

(b) By the Polygon of Velocities. — Construct a figure whose 
sides taken in order will represent the magnitude and direction 
of the velocities ; then the line closing the figure and taken 
in the opposite direction will ^represent the resultant. Thus, 
if, in Fig. of Art. 29, AB, BO, CD, DE be lines representing 
the velocities, then, as was shown in Art. 29, AE i^epresents 
the resultant velocity. 

(e) By resolving the velod- y\ 

ties in two directions at right ^ j 

angles^ cmd compounding the \. j / 

retndts, N. j / 

Let O be the particle pos- ^h\}j>^ 
sessing any number of veloci- •— -^ S^j^. ._. — 

ties. Through O draw the y^lv 
axes X and y at right angles mj^ 
to each other. Resolve all 
the velocities along the hori- 
zontal axis, and along the vertical axis. Let the sum of the 
resolved parts along x be called X, and the sum of the 
resolved parts along ^ be ¥*, then the resultant of X and Y is 
the resultant of all lAe velocities. Calling the final resultant 
V, then since X and T are at right angles, by the Parallelo- 
gram of Yelocitiefi — 

V = VX« + Y«. 

33. Composition and Resolution of Accelerations. — Since 
Accelerations are the velocities gained in the unit of 
time, they may also be represented by lines, and may be 
compounded and resolved precisely in the same way as 
Velocities. There are thus corresponding propositions in 
Accelerations to those in Velocities. It will not be necessary 
to state and prove at length the Parallelogram of Accelera- 
tions, the Triangle of Accelerations, kc,, since the demon- 
strations would be exactly similar to thoseof the corresponding 
propositions in Velocities. 
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Examples. 

z. A river whose breadth is icxx> yards runs with a velocity of 3 miles 
per hour, and a man swims across it, keeping alwa^-s at right angles to 
the current, at the rate of 10 feet per second : find (a), his resultant velocity; 
(^), how long he will take to cross; (c), how far down from the point 
directly opposite he will land. 

3 miles per hour =4*4 ft per sec.=vel. of stream. 

(a) V= v'^aHM^ = Va'A* + 10* = 10*9 ^** per sec. 

... zocx> X 3 . actual space described 

(0) = 300 sees. = 5 mms.: or = 5 mms. 

^ -^ 10 "^ "^ 10-9 ^ 

(c) 300x4*4 =1320 feet. 

2. A body has two uniform velocities of to ft and 35 ft per second in 
directions inclined at an angle of 60^ : find the resultant velocity. 

V« =p' +»'« + 2»p' cosa = 20' +25* + a X ao X 25 x J.*. V=39 feet per sec 
nearly. 
The resultant velocity may also be found by the method of Art. 26. 

3. Find the horizontal and the vertical component of a velocity of 50 
ft per second whose direction makes an angle of 30^ with the horizon. 

Horizontal component =50 cos 30^=50 — =2ss/s 

2 

Vertical do. = 50 sin 30° = 50 x J = 25. 

4. A particle possesses three uniform velocities of 30 ft., 40 ft, and 50 
ft per second respectively in directions which coincide with three adjacent 
edges of a parallelopiped : find the space described in 6 seconds. 

V « V30' + 40* + 50* = 707 ft, 
Acd 707 x 6 = 424*2 ft 



Exercises. 

1. A oody possesses at the same instant velocities of 20 ft, 10 ft., and 
8 ft per second respectively : can it remain at rest ? 

2. A ship drifted with a current at the rate of 3 miles per hour is im- 
pelled by the wind in the opposite direction with a velocity of 180 yards 
per minute : what is the velocity of the ship relative to the earth's sur- 
face. 

3. A ship is drifted eastward by a current at the rate of 6 miles per 
hour and is impelled by the wind southward at the rate of 8 miles per 
hour : what is the resultant velocity ? 

4. A body at a point A has given to it at the same instant three 
uniform velocities, two of which are in the same direction and are 20 ft. 
and 25 ft per second respectively, and the other, which is 100 yards per 
minute, in the opposite direction : where will the body be in 10 seconds ? 
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5. A body possesses a uniform acceleration of zoo feet per second in a 
direction inclined at an angle of 60^ to the horizon : find the components of 
this acceleration in the horizontal and in the vertical direction. 

6. What velocity in a vertical durection is equivalent to a veloci^ of 
500 ft per second in a direction making with the horizon an angle of 60^ ? 

7. A river is a quarter of a mile wide, and the wat^ flows at the rate of 
10 yards per minute. A boat starts from a point in one of the banks and 
is rowed across the stream at right angles to the current at the rate of 44 
yards per minute : where will it land, and how long will it take to cross? 

8. A boat is rowed with uniform velocity first up a river and then down 
it. The river flows at the rate of z miles per hour, and the boat is rowed 
throughout with such force as would give it a velocity of zo miles per 
hour in still water : find the actual velocity in each case. 

9. A boat rowed at a uniform rate goes 7^ miles in half an hour down 
the stream, and 6} miles in half an hour up the stream : find the rate of 
the stream. 

za A ship sails southward with a velocity of 5^3 feet per second, and 
a ball is rolled across the deck towards the west with a velocity of 5 feet 
per second : find the velocity of the ball relative to the earth's surface, and 
the angle which its direction makes with the direction of the ship's 
motion. 

zz. The resultant of two velocities is 50 feet and its direction makes an 
angle of 60° with the direction of one of the components. If the compon- 
ent be 2$ ^^^ P^f second, what ia the other ? 

It. Two men starting together run, the one towards the east at the rate 
of Z4 miles per hour, and the other to the north at the rate of zo miles per 
hour : how far apart will they be in half an hour ? 

Z3. Two roads are inclined to each other at an angle of 60^. Two men 
travel along the roads each at the rate of 3 miles per hour : how far apart 
will they be in half an hour ? 

Z4. A ship is sailing at the rate of Z5 miles per hour, and a sailor climbs 
the mast at the rate of zo feet per second : what is his resultant velocity ? 

zj. Find the resultant of two equal velocities of zoo feet per second (a), 
inclined at an angle of 30^ ; (6), at an angle of Z20^. 

z6. A body has a velocity of 2$ feet in a minute, and another 1$ miles 
per hour : find the ratio of their velocities. 

Z7. One man rows a mile in 10 minutcSi and another zoo yards in xo 
seconds : find the ratio of their velocities. 

z8. A particle has three velocities 8 ft, 8 ft., and zo ft respectively 
whose directions are inclined to each other at angles of 120^ : find the 
resultant velocity. 

zp. A particle has three velocities of 60 ft to the east, 30 feet to the 
north, and «o feet to the west : find the resultant velocity. 

2a A ship is sailing with a velocity of 6 miles an hour, and a sailor 
climbs the mast at the rate of zo ft per sec. ; find his resultant velocity. 

21. A ship sails southward with the velocity of 15 miles per honr, while ife 
is drifted eastwards by a current at the rate of 3 miles per hour, and a sailor 
climbs the mast at the rate of 8 feet per second : find his resultant velocity« 
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^^. A ship sailing towards the E. at the rate of iz miles per hour is 
drifted by a current to the S.E. at the rate of 3 miles per hour: what 
distance will the ship sail in 4 hours ? 

23. A particle has three accelerations of 20, 30, and 20V3 ft. respectively 
in directions coinciding with three adjacent edges of a parallelopiped : 
find the space passisd over in 10 seconds. 

24. A particle has uniform velocities of 20 metres and 50 metres per 
second inclined at an angle of 45^ : find the resultant velocity, and the 
space described in 2 seconds. 

25. Accelerations of 50, 100, and ioo\/2 ft. per second respectively are 
in a direction inclined to the horizon at an angle of 45^ : find the value of 
each in a horizontal direction. 

26. A ship sails at the rate of 15 miles per hour, and a man walks across 
the deck at right angles to the ship's motion at the rate of 10 feet per 
second : what is his resultant velocity, and how far will he move in 3 sees. ? 

27. If in the foregoing case the direction in which the man walks makes 
an angle of 120^ with the course of the ship, find his velocity. 

28. A body possesses accelerations of 10 feet and 12 feet per second 
respectively in directions inclined at an angle whose cosine is '3 : find the 
resultant acceleration. 

29. A body has accelerations of 20 ft. and 30 ft. per second respectively 
in directions which make an angle whose cosine is i : find the resultant 
acceleration, And. the space described in 10 seconds. 

30. A body possesses simultaneously four equal uniform velocities each 
of 10 feet per second. The directions of the first and second make an angle 
of 30^, those of the second and third 60^, and those of the third and fourth 
30® : find the resultant velocity, and the space described in s seconds^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DYNAMICS— FORGE. 

KINETICS — FORCE iLND MOTION. 

Tlie First Law of Motion. Composition of Uniform and 
Accelerated Velocitiea in t/ie same direction. 

34. Up to the present we have considered the motion of 
bodies without taking into account the cause of the motion. 
That cause is Force. The relations between force and motion 
are expressed in Newton's Three Laws of Motion. The first 
of these laws is given here j the others will be stated and 
explained in succeeding chapters. 

35. Newton's Fibst Law of Motion. — Every body 
continues in its state of rest or of uniform mx)tion in a straight 
line, unless compelled hy impressed forces to change that 
state. 

Body is the name applied to a portion of matter. Matter 
is anything that affects the senses, and which can be acted 
upon by force. Force is whatever changes or tends to change 
a body's state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line. 

36. 'The first law of motion expresses that property of 
matter which is usually denoted by the term iiiertia. By 
the inertia of matter is meant that it is indifferent either to 
rest or motion. If at rest matter has no power to put itself 
in motion, and if in motion it has no tendency to come to 
rest. The laws of motion are inferences from observation 
and experiment. They do not admit of direct demonstration, 
but indirectly their truth may readily be established. That 
matter at rest has no power to put itself in motion, may be 
assumed as self-evident. That bodies in motion have no 
tendency to stop, is apparently at variance with observation. 
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But a little consideration will show that the apparent 
tendency of bodies in motion to come to rest is really due 
to forces such as friction and the resistance of the air, which 
act on the bodies ; and that were it not for these forces, the 
bodies would continue in a state of uniform motion. If 
these forces are lessened, the motion will last for a longer 
time. When a body is set in motion on a rough surface, 
where the friction is great, it soon comes to rest, but if 
this roughness be diminished the duration of the motion is 
increased, and the smoother the surface the longer the 
motion lasts. Hence we infer that if we could remove all 
opposing forces the state of uniform motion would continue 
unchanged. 

37. Therefore if a body be at rest, or be in uniform 
motion in a right line, either no force acts on the body, or 
the forces which act on it eauilibrate each other's effects. 
Matter, so far as we know, does not exist separate from force. 
What matter is or what force is, wo do not know. We can 
only observe the properties of the one and the effects of the 
other. One of the chief effects of force is motion, and any 
cause which changes or tends to change the state oi rest or 
of motion in which a portion of matter may be we call foi'ce. 
If one force only acts on a body, a change in the body's state 
of rest or motion must ensue. If the body does not change 
its state of rest or motion, then another force, or forces, 
must be acting on it, whose effect counterbalances that of 
the former. A body at rest on a horizontal table is acted on 
by the attraction of the earth, which tends to move the 
body vertically downwards, and the body would move in 
this direction, were it not acted upon by an equal and 
opposite force, the reaction of the table. When a railway 
train is in uniform motion on a horizontal road, the reaction 
of the road equilibrates the weight of the train, and the 
propelling force acting on the train equilibrates the opposing 
forces of friction and the resistance of the air. No part of the 
propelling force is applied to keep up the motion of the train. 

38. There are various kinds of forces. Attraction of gravi- 
tation, molecular forces, electrical forces, vital forces. At 
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present we are concerned only with the mechanical effects 
of forces, and with the methods by which they may be 
represented and measured. 

39. Forces may be represented by lines. There are three 
elements which specify a force, its magnitude, its direction, 
and its point of application ; and all of these may be repre- 
sented by a line. Thus the 
line OA represents the magni- 
tude of a force acting at the 
point O, and in the direction 
indicated by the arrow head at 
A. Similarly OB is a force 
acting from O to B. 

40. Forces are measured in two ways, (i) A standard 
force is taken as the measure of all others. This standard 
forco is weight. The attraction of gravity is constantly 
acting upon bodies, and as a consequence all bodies have 
weight. The weight of a body is the force with which the 
earth draws the body towards it. The unit of weight usually 
adopted in this country is the pound weight. The weight of 
a pound is the force with which the earth attracts the 
quantity of matter in a pound. All other forces may be 
expressed in terms of this unit. Thus we say a man pulls 
with a force of 20 lbs., meaning that the muscular effort he 
exerts is equal to the pull of the earth on the quantity of 
matter in 20 lbs., and that the one force would therefore 
exactly counterbalance the other. This method of estimating 
force is that which is usually employed in Statics. 

(2) It follows from the definition of force that its true 
measure is the quantity/ of motion it can produce. This is 
the measure of force employed in Kinetics. Quantity of 
motion will be considered in the next chapter, and this mode 
of estimating force will then be explained. 

41. If a force act on a body for any time, the body, if free 
to move, will acquire a certain velocity. Then if the force 
cease its action, and no other force act on the body, it will 
move in a straight line and with the uniform velocity it 
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has acquired. Tf however the force continue its action, a 
constant acceleration will be added in each unit of time, and 
the body will therefore move with an accelerated velocity. 

If a body slide dpwn a smooth inclined plane a part of the 
force of the earth's attraction on the body is neutralized by 
the reaction of the plane, the acceleration produced is conse- 
quently less than g, and the body moves down the plane 
with an accelerated velocity, the acceleration depending upon 
the inclination of the plane. 

The motion of a falling body is due to the earth's attrac- 
tion, which is a constant force acting on the body, and which 
adds an acceleration g in each second to the velocity. A body 
falls therefore with an accelerated velocity. 

42. We may assume — an assumption which will after- 
wards be justified — that the force of attraction will produce 
its fall effect upon a body independently of any motion that 
the body may have from the action of any other force. 
Hence if a stone be thrown in any direction, two velocities 
are imparted to it, one by the muscular effort, and the other 
by gravity. The velocity imparted by the former force is 
uniform, since the muscular action on the stone ceases as 
soon as the latter leaves the hand ; but gravity being a con- 
stant force produces an accelerated velocity. The effect of 
each force is independent of the other, and the position of 
the stone after any time can be determined by finding its 
position after the time on the hypothesis that it is acted 
upon by one of the forces only, and then supposing that it 
moves from this position under the influence of the second 
force only for the same time. The principles that have been 
laid down in Chap. I. will however enable us to deal with the 
motion of bodies in such cases, in a more concise manner. 
We proceed to consider some examples of the motion of 
bodies on inclined planes, and the motion of a body possess- 
ing a uniform initial velocity and an accelerated velocity due 
to gravity. 

43. Motion on Inclined Planes, — Let W be the weight 
of a body placed on an inclined plane whose inclination is i. 
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The weight W would produce 

an acceleration g vertically 

downwards if the body were 

iree to move in that direction. 

Kesolving the acceleration g in 

the direction of the plane, 

and at right angles to it, the 

component in the direction of 

the plane is g sini, and at right angles to it is ^ cost. The 

latter component is counteracted by the reaction of the plane, 

and the body will therefore move down the plane with the 

acceleration g sinz. Thus the relations between space, 

time, and acceleration, in the case of a body moving down an 

inclined plane, are determined from the equations of Art. 

T4, by writing ^r sint for g, 

44. The following propositions relate to motion on in- 
clined planes: — 

(i) The velocity acquired hy a body in /ailing down an in- 
clined plane is equal to wJiat it would acquire in falling freely 
through tlie height of the plane. 

In the figure of the preceding Art., let I be the length of 

h 
the plane, and h the height, then sin i = 7* 

By Art 14, equation (3), the velocity acquired in falling 
through the height = *^2gh. By the same equation and the 
preceding Art., the velocity acquired in falling down the 
plane— 



v' 2g^\xii I = »/ 2g jl^ V2gh, 



(2) Jf through tlie highest point of a vertical circle chords 
be drawn, the time occupied by a body in falling from rest down 
any clwrd is conatantf and is eqvxd to tJie time taken by a body 
in falling freely through the diameter drawn from the same 
point. 
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Let P be the highest point of a ver- 
tical circle, PA a vertical diameter, PB 
any chord. Join BA, and draw BC 
perpendicular to PA. Let * = angle 
PBO ; then ♦ = angle PAB, and PB = 
PA smi. 

By Art. 14, equation (2), the time of 



falling dowif PA 



V 



2PA 
9 




By Arts. 14 and 43, the time down PB= . /?.i£-r 

V gsini 

y 2 PA sini /2PA 

g sint " V g ' 
Hence the time down any chord is the same as the time 
down the diameter. 

In the same way it may be shown that the proposition 
holds for chords drawn through the lowest point. 

The proposition is also true for circles whose planes are 
inclined to the vertical. 

45. This proposition enables us to solve a class of problems 
respecting lines of quickest descent. One of these problems 
is as follows : — 

To find the line ofquichest descent Jrom a given point to a 
given line m the same vertical plane. 

Let P be the given point, O A 
the given line. Describe a 
circle having P its highest point 
and touching OA in a point B. 
Then PB is the line of quickest 
descent. Draw any other line 
PCD to OA. Then by the 
preceding proposition the time 
down PC ifl equal to the time 
down PB, therefore the time 
down PD is greater than that down PB. 

46. Uniform Velocity with Accelerated Telocity, — We 

D 
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have non^ to consider the motion of a body possessing a 
uniform velocity imparted by some force, and an accelerated 
velocity produced by gravity. This may be distingaished 
into two cases. 

L When the uniform and accelerated velocities are in the 
'4ame line. 

n. When they are in different lines. 

A stone thrown vertically upwards or downwards is an 
example of the first. A stone thrown in any direction not 
vertiod is an example of the second. 

We suppose in all cases that the motion takes place in a 
vacuum, so that there is no resistance from the air. 

47. I. When a body is projected vertically upwards, and 
falls back to the point of projection : — 

(i) The time of ascent is equal to the time ofdesceiU, 

(2) The velocity when it retfums to the point of projection 
is eqwd to the vdociiy with which it was projected^ but is 
opposite in direction. 

(3) The velocity at cmy point in its ascent is equal amd 
opposite to its velocity at the same point in its descent 

Since the velocity with which the body is projected is op- 
posite in direction to that due to gravity, we use the equations 
of Art. 14 with the negative signs, where u represents the 
velocity of projection — 



v^u-gt (i\ 

€ =ut- ^t^ h) 

f^ = u^-~2gs (3) 

When the body reaches its greatest height, it comes to rest 

for an instant and its velocity is zero. Hence in equation 

(i) putting v = o and solving for t, we find the time in 

which the velocity of the body becomes o, and therefore the 

time taken to reach the greatest height. Erom {i)o^u-gt 

u 
.•.<=— = time of ascent. 

9 

When the body comes back to the point of projection its 

height above that point is o. Hence in (2) by putting « = o 
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and solving for t, we find o = wi - i^gt^ :.t = — = whole time 

if 

2U U U 

of flight. Hence the time of falling = — - - s= - .•. the time 

if if if 

of ascent is equal to the time of descent. 

Again the initial velocity with which the body is projected 

2U 

upwards being «, to find the velocity after the time — , when 

if 

the body returns to the point of projection. In equation (i) 

2U 2U 

v=^u-gt, substituting — for t, then v = u-g — = w-2«* 

if ■ if 

= —u. Hence the velocities are u and — « respectively, 
that is they are equal but opposite in direction. 

Again any point of the body's ascent may be considered 
a point of projection, and the velocity at that point as the 
velocity of proj ection. Then by the preceding demonstration 
when the body returns to this point in its descent, its velocity 
will be equal to the upward velocity at that point but opposite 
to it in direction. 

In equation (i) v ss u - gt, it will be seen that v continues 
positive so long as gt is less than u ; that is the motion of 
the body is upwards. When gt^UyV becomes o ; that is the 
body comes to rest. When gt is greater than u, v becomes 
negative ; that is the motion of the body is now downwards. 

48. It is to be remembered that the foregoing results are 
true only on the hypothesis stated in Ai*t. 46, that the bodies 
are moving in a vacuum. In the air the velocity when the 
body comes back is less than the velocity of projection, and 
the time taken in the descent is greater than in the accent. 

When a body is thrown upwards a portion of its motion 
is destroyed by the resistance of the air, and as a consequence 
the body does not reach such a height as it would in a vacuum. 
Hence if it fell even in a vacuum through this height its final 
velocity would not be equal to that of projection. But during 
its fall through the air its velocity is retarded by the air, and 
therefore for both reasons its velocity when it reaches the 
point of projection is less than its initial velocity. 

d2 
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It follows that its velocity at any point of its descent is 
less than the velocity at the same point of its ascent. Each 
indefinitely small portion of the descent must consequently 
have been described with a less velocity than the same portion 
of the ascent. The time of describing each portion of the 
descent is consequently greater tlian the time of describing 
the same portion in the ascent. Therefore the whole time 
of descent is greater than the whole time of ascent. 

49. The motion of a body thrown downwards may be 
deduced irom the equations of Art. 14 using the positive 
signs. 

Examples. 

z. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of z6o feet 
per second : find the greatest height to which it will rise, and the time of 
reaching that height. 

Art 47. v^=^—2gSj where v becomes o when the body reaches its 

tfi 160^ 

greatest height, ,*. o=su«— 2^*, and »=— = s 400 ft s greatest 

iff 2 >^ 3a 

height 

Time of reaching greatest height =!^=:— ?=s5 seconds. 

9 32 

2. A body is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 100 metres 

per second : when will it return to the point of projection ? (^ = 9*8 metres 

per second.) 

4 . . . 2« 2x100 ._ 
Art 47* tst^= -— = 20*4 sect. 

3. A body is projected from the ground with a velocity of 200 feet per 
second, and half a second afterwards another is projected with a velocity of 
400 ft ];>er second : when will the latter overtake the former ? 

Let < = the time taken by the first, then (£ — ^) sees. = the time taken by 
second. Substituting these times for t in the general equation « =s ti< — ^gt'f 
we obtain the spaces traversed by each body. These spaces are equal, .*. 

000 <-i6^=s400 0- J)--i6 (<- J)«. 

Solving this equation for f, we find ^='94 sec., the time from the starting 
of the first body. 

4. A body is thrown up an inclined plane which rises i in 8 with a 
velocity of zoo ft per second : how far will it move in 4 seconds ? 

(Arts. Z4 and 43), #=irf-}^ sini ««=zoo x 4-i x 32 x i x 4^=368 ft 

5. While a balloon is rising uniformly a stone is let fall from the car 
which, after 2 seconds, strikes and passes through the glaifs roof of a build- 
ing. The stone loses one-half the velocity with which it struck the glass 
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and it reaches the ground in half a second afterwards : what is the height 
of the glass roof above the ground ? [Balloon's velocity = 40 ft per sec] 

Art. Z4* trssii -gt = 40 - 32 x « = - 24 =: 34 downwards. 

Velocity after passing through the glass=--- = Z} ft. per sec. downwards. 

2 

»=««+ J^<>=si2 X J+ J X 32 X (J)' = 10 feet. 

6. While a balloon is ascending with a uniform velocity of 50 feet per 
second, the aeronaut throws a stone vertically downwards with a velocity 
of 30 feet per second. The stone reaches the ground in zo seconds after its 
projection : find (a), the height of the balloon above the ground at the 
instant of projection ; (6), at Uie instant when the stone reaches the ground ; 
^c), the greatest height above the ground to which the stone attains. 

The upw^ard velocity of the stone at the instant of projections 50—30=: 
20 ft. We employ the equations of Art. 14 with the negative sign. 

(a) «=tt<— ^^*=:20X 10-^ 16x100=200— 1600= — 14CO. Therefore 
the stone in 10 seconds will be 1400 feet httow the point of projection, and 
hence the height of the balloon at the instant of projection was 1400 ft. 

(6) 50x10+ 1400=1900 ft. 

«• 20* 

(c) t> = «* — 7^8 .*. ostt* — 2^« •*•'=' ^ = ^^ =6^ ft, greatest height 

above point of projection; and 1400+ 6^= greatest height above grounds 
I 406 J ft 

EZEHCISES. 

X. A body is projected vertically upwards with a velocity 55F, when will 
its velocity be 2g ? 

Find also when the body will rise to the height 8^. 

1. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 96 feet 
per second : find its height above the point of projection :— (a), in 2 seconds ; 
(6), in 5 seconds ; (c), in 6 seconds ; (<f), in zo seconds ; (e), in 12 seconds. 

3. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 64 feet per 
second from the base of a tower 128 feet high, at the same instant that 
another is projected downwards from the top of the tower with the same 
velocity : where will the stones meet ? 

4. Find in the preceding case where the stones wUl meet if the stone at 
the top is allowed merely to fall from the top of the tower. 

5. A body is projected vertically with a velocity of Z20 feet per tecond : 
find (a), the greatest height to which it will rise ; (6), the height in 5 seconds ; 
(c), the height in 10 seconds. 

6. Find in the foregoing question the time of flight. 

7. A body projected vertically from the ground just reaches the top of a 
tower 256 ft. high : when did it pass the middle point of the tower, and 
when did it reach the top ? 

8. In the foregoing question find the velocity with which the body is 
moving when it reaches the middle point of the tower going up and coming 
down. 
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9. A body falls from rest down an inclined plane which rises i in lO: 
find the velocity after 4 seconds. 

10. Find the space described in 5 seconds by a body which falls Irom 
rest down an inclined plane whose inclination is 30^. 

iz. An inclined plane rises i in z6, and a body is thrown np the plane 
with a velocity of 128 feet per second, and just reaches the top when it 
comes to rest : what is the length of the plane ? 

12. A body falls from rest down an incline whose length is za8 feet and 
Inclination 30^^ : find the time. 

13. A body is thrown up an inclined plane which rises i in 10 with a 
velocity of 50 feet per second : (a), what is the velocity after 5 seconds ? 
(b) When will the body stop ? 

14. A plane rises i in 64 and is 225 ft long : with what velocity must a 
body be projected up the plane so as just to reach the top ? 

15. A body is projected down a plane whose inclination is 60^ with a 
velocity of 50 ft. per second : find the velocity and the space described in 3". 

16. A railway carriage runs from rest down an incline of x in zoo : find 
the space described in 5 minutes. 

17. In the preceding case, find what space would be described in a 
minute if the carriage started with a velocity of Z5 miles per hour. 

18. A stone falls from the top of a precipice, and 2 seconds afterwards 
another falls from a point Z92 feet lower down : when and where will the 
first stone overtake the second ? 

Z9. A stone is thrown downwards with a velocity of 20 feet per second, 
and 2 seconds afterwards another is projected after it with a velocity of 
zoo feet per second : when will it overtalLe the first ? 

20. A stone is thrown upwards with a velocity of Z20 feet per second, 
and 2 seconds afterwards another is projected after it with the velocity of 
200 ft. per second : when will the stones be together ? 

21. A chord drawn from the highest point of a vertical circle makes an 
angle of 45^ with the vertical diameter, and is 32 feet long : find the time 
taken by a body to fall from rest down the chord. 

22. Find the time of running down a chord 24 feet long drawn from the 
highest point of a vertical circle at an angle of 30? with the vertical 
diameter. 

23. A body receives in one direction a uniform velocity of zo feet per 
second, and in a direction inclined at an angle of 60^ to the former an 
acceleration of a feet per second : what will its velocity be at the end of 5 
seconds? 

14. A body is projected horizontally with a velocity of zoo feet per second 
and receives an acceleration of 32 ft. per second vertically downwards : 
what will be its velocity in 5 seconds, and what will be its distance from 
the point of projection ? 

%S' A body is projected at an angle of 30^ to the horizon with a velocity 
of 48 feet per second, and is acted on by gravity : what will be its velocity 
at the end of 3 seconds? 

26. A body receives a uniform velocity In one direction with which it 
would describe a space of 412 feet in 4 seconds, and it receives an accelera- 
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tlon in a direction inclined at an angle of Z20^ to the fonner with which it 
would describe in the same time 256 feet : what will be its velocity at the 
end of the 4 seconds ? 

27. While a balloon is ascending with a uniform velocity of 50 feet per 
second, the aeronaut throws a stone vertically upwards yrith. a velocity of 
30 feet per second. The stone reaches the ground in 10 seconds after 
its projection: what was the height of the balloon at the instant of pro* 
jection ? 

18. If the balloon in the foregoing question continues ascending uni- 
formly : find (a), the height of the balloon above the ground when the 
stone reaches it ; (b), the greatest height above the ground ivhich the stone 
attains. 

29. While a balloon is descending uniformly with a velocity of icx> ft 
per second, the aeronaut throws a stone vertically upwards with a velocity of 
zoo ft. per second. The stone reaches the ground in 5 seconds : what 
was the height above the ground at the instant of projection? 

30. A stone is proj^ted horizontally from the top of a tower with a 
velocity of 100 feet per second, and reaches the ground in 2} seconds : find 
(i), the height of the tower; (2), the distance from the point where it 
reaches the ground to the base of the tower ; (3), the distance from the 
same point to the top of the tower. 

31. A man standing up in a boat is likely to fall if the boat suddenly 
move on ; and if standing while the boat is in motion he is likely to fall if 
the boat suddenly strike the bank : state in each case the direction the 
man falls, and the reason. 

32. While a train is in motion at the rate of 30 miles per hour, a screw 
in the roof of one of the carriages becomes detached and falls for one second 
when it strikes the floor of the carrisjze : (a), what path will it appear to a 
person in the carriage to describe? (6) How far does it move in a 
horizontal direction while falling? (c) How far in a vertical direction ? 

33. While a circus horse is galloping with uniform velocity the rider 
throws a ball upwards, and it returns again to his hand : in what direction 
was it thrown ? 

34. While a railway train is moving with a uniform velocity of 50 feet 
per second a stone is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 80 feet 
per second from an open carriage in the train. Neglecting the resistance of 
the air : find (a), the greatest height it reaches ; (6), the time of flight ; 
(c), the horizontal range. 

$S' A balloon ascends from the ground with a uniform velocity of 16 
feet per second, and after zo seconds a stone is let fall from the car: when 
will it reach the ground ? 

36. A lift ascends from the ground with a uniform acceleration of 16 
feet per second, and after 2 seconds a stone is let fall from it: when will it 
reach the ground ? 

$7, A lift ascends from the ground with a uniform acceleration of z6 
feet per second, and after zo seconds a stone islet fall from it : when will it 
reach the ground ? 
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38. A ball is allowed to fall to the ground from a certain height, and at 
the same instant another ball is thrown upwards with just sufficient velocity 
to carry it to the height from which the first one fell : show when and 
where the two balls will pass each other. 

39. The intensity of gravity at the surface of the planet Jupiter being 
about a*6 times as great as it is at the surface of the earth, find the time 
which a heavy body would occupy in falling from a height of 167 feet to 
the surface of the planet Jupiter. 

40. A heavy body on a level plane has simultaneously communicated to 
it an upward vertical velocity of 48 feet per second and a horizontal velocity 
of %5 feet per second : find (a), its greatest height ; (6), its range ; (c), whole 
time of flight 

41. A body is projected up an inclined plane whose inclination is 30^ 
with a velocity of 16 feet per second: (i), how far will it move before 
coming to rest; (i), how far will it be from the starting point after 5 
seconds from the beginning of motion ? 

42. A balloon has been ascending vertically at a uniform rate for 4*5 
seconds, and a stone let fall from it reaches the ground in 7 seconds : find 
the velocity of the balloon and the height from which the stone has been 
letfalL 

43. A tower is 100 feet high and a stone is projected upwards from the 
base with a velocity which just carries it to the top: when will it be within 
20 feet of the top ? 

44. If a stone be thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 200 feet 
per second : how long will it be before it comes back to the point of pro- 
jection? 

45. If a body is thrown vertically upwards and moves for 6 seconds 
before it stops, what was the velocity with which it was thrown ? 

46. A stone is thrown vertically upwards in a vacuum, and after reaching 
a certain height it returns to the point of projection : prove that it took the 
same time in its ascent as in its descent 

47. At the instant when a balloon is 400 yards above the ground and 
ascending with a velocity of 16 feet per second, a stone is dropped from the 
car: (a), where will the stone be at the end of one second, and (6), when 
will it reach the ground ? 

48. A body is gaining every minute a velocity of 15 miles per minute : 
what is the measure of the acceleration when the units are the foot and the 
second respecdvelyf 

49. If 32 be the measure of the acceleration produced by gravity when 
a foot and a second are the units of length and time respectively, what wiU 
be the measure when the unit of length is 5 yards and the unit of time 5 
minutes? 
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[*] CHAPTER V. 

PROJKGTILKS. 

Composition of Unifortn and Accelerated Velocities in 

different directions. 

50. We shall consider in this chapter case II. of Art. 46. 

51. It has been shown in Art. 22 that when a body 
possesses at the same time two uniform velocities it will 
move with nniform velocity along the diagonal of the 
parallelogram having for adjacent sides lines representing the 
two component velocities. 

If a body possess a uniform velocity in one direction, and 
an accelerated velocity in another, the position of the body 
at the end of any time will be determined in the same way 
as in Art. 22, but the body will not move in a straight line 
along the diagonal. 

52. Let a body at O possess a 
uniform velocity along OC and an 
accelerated velocity along OC ; let 
OA, OB, OC, &c., be the paths it 
would describe in i second, 2 
seconds, 3 seconds, <fec., respectively, 
if moving with the uniform velocity 
alone, and OA', OB', OC be the 
paths in the same times, if moving 
with the accelerated velocity alone. 
Then as in Art. 22 it may be 
shown that the body will be at K 
in one second, at L in two seconds, 
at M in three seconds, (Src. Thus 

the position of the body possessing simultaneously the two 
velocities will be the same at the end of the first second, as 
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if it haa first moved from O to A, and tben from A to K. 
In the same way the position of the body at intermediate 
times may be determiaed. 

Since the distances OA', A'B', B'C are unequal, and 
OA^ AB, BO equal it is evident that the points K, L, M do 
not lie upon the diagonal joining OM. If an indefinite 
number of such parallelograms be constructed so as to de- 
termine the positions of the body at intermediate times the 
angular points of these parallelograms remote from O would 
form a curve OKLM, the nature of which will depend upon 
the l^ind of acceleration along OC, 

53. If a body be projected in any direction which is not 
vertical a uniform velocity is given to it by the force of 
projection, and an accelerated velocity by gravity. Such a 
body is called a projectile, and we have now to consider the 
motion of projectiles. The body is supposed to be moving 
ia a vacuum, so that there is no resistance from the air, and 
during the motion gravity is the only force acting on the body. 

54. Before preceding to consider the nature of the path 
of a projectile, the student should be cicquainted with the 
following definitiouB and properties o£ihe parabola: 

Def. Ifajioced straight line and a fiosed point be taken, and 
if a curve be dravm so that any point in it is equidittant from 
tJie fixed point and the fixed st/iraight line, the cwrve ia called a 
parabola. 

Let BAG be a fixed line 
and F a fixed point, and 
let the curve OSVP be 
such that any point in it 
Is equidistant from F and 
from BO, then the curve 
is a parabola. Take any 
point O and draw OB 
perpendicular to BO, and 
join OF then OB = OF. 
Similarly PO = PF and 
VA = VF. The fixed line 
BO is called the directrix. 
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and the point *F ihe/ocics. Tho straight line AF through F 
and perpendicular to the directrix is the cuds of the parabola. 
The point V where the axis intersects the curve is the vertex. 
The line PP drawn through the focus at right angles to the 
axis ^d terminated by the curve is the latus rectum. The 
latus rectum PP = 2FP = 2PC = 4FV = 4AV. The line di-awn 
from any noint in the curve touching iiie curve is a tangent 
A line dnTwn parallel to the axis from any point in the curve 
is a diameter. In the figure OT is a tangent, and SS a 
diameter. A line SQ drawn from any point S parallel to a 
tangent OT and terminated by the diameter through O is 
termed an ordinate, and the portion of the diameter OQ is 
called an ahsdssa. 

It is proved in Conic Sections that the ratio of the square 

of the ordinate to the abscissa is constant, and is equal to 

four times the distance of the point O from the directrix or 

from the focus. Hence wherever the points O and S are 

SQ« 
taken the ratio -r^ is constant and is equal to 4OF. This 

is a characteristic property of the parabola, and if this pro- 
perty is found in any curve, we infer that the curve is a 
parabola. 

55. We proceed to demonstrate some propositions regard- 
ing the motion of projectiles : — 

The path of a prqjeciUe is a pa/rahola. 
Let a body be project-ed in a vacuum 
from O in the direction OT, which is not 
vertical, and with the velocity u. Let 
OT be the line which the body would 
describe in the time £ if it were not acted 
upon by gravity. From T draw TS ver- 
tical and equal to the space which the body 
would describe in the time t Tinder the 
influence of gravity. Then, Art. 22, the projectile will do 
at S after the time t ; and by Art. 52, it will move in some 
curve from O to S during this time. Complete the parallelo- 
gram QS = OT = ut^ and OQ = TS = yt\ Therefore QS^ = 
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— OQ. Therefore QS* is equal to OQ multiplied by a con- 

if 

stant, and hence the square of the ordinate varies as the 
abscissa. Therefore the curve OS is a parabola whose axis 
is vertical ; and the distance of O from the focus, and from 

the directrix is one-fourth of — = — . 

9 2g 

56. In the following propositions on projectiles we shall 
suppose that in every case the initial velocity of projection 
i&Ui and that the direction of projection makes an angle a 
with the horizontal plane. It follows from Art. 31 that re- 
solving this velocity horizontally and vertically, the hori- 
zontal component is u cosa, and the vertical u sina. We 
may regard the body as moving with these two velocities, 
and we assume, as in Art. 42, that each velocity is inde- 
pendent of the other. So far as vertical eflfects are concerned, 
we may regard the body as moving with the velocity u sino 
only, and so far as regards horizontal effects, with the velocity 
u coso only. The vertical velocity of a projectile constantly 
changes owing to the opposite acceleration produced by 
gravity. There being no opposing force in a horizontal 
direction, the horizontal velocity remains the same throughout 
the whole flight. 

57. The velocity 0/ a projectile at any point of its path is 
equal to wliat it would acquire if it fell from rest from the 
directrix to that point. 

From the point of projection where the velocitv is u, the 

w« ' - 

distance of the directrix is — (Art. 55); and by Art 14^ 

equation 3, if a body fall through the space — it will acquire 

the velocity u. Now any point of the paii of a projectile 
may be considered the point of projection, and the velocity 
there, the velocity of projection. Thus if at any other point 

the velocity be v, the distance of the directrix is — , and, 

•7 

Art. 14, a body falling through this height will acquire the 
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velocity v. Hence the velocity at any point is equal to 
what would be acquired in faUing from rest to that point 
from the directrix. 

58. To find tlie latua rectvan of the parabola described by a 
projectile^ 

By Art. 54 the latus rectum is equal to four times the 

distance of the vertex from the directrix. At the vertex the 

vertical velocity is zero, and therefore the whole velocity is 

the same as the horizontal component and is therefore u cosa. 

The height from which a body must fall to acquire this 

ifc* cos'a 
velocity is, Art. 14, and by last Art. this is the dis- 

tance from the vertex to the directrix. Four times this 

2t(? cos*a 
distance or is (Art. 54) the latus rectum. 

59. To find the time in which a projectile reaches its 
greatest height. 

The velocity of projection being u, and a the angle made 
with the horizon, the vertical velocity is u sino. Let t = 
time taken to reach the greatest height. In the general 
equation 4 of Art. 14 substituting for u the vertical velocity 
V, sina, we obtain — 

v = M sina - gt. 

When the body reaches its greatest height v becomes o, 
and the equation becomes — 

o = t^ sina - gi 

u sina 

9 

60. To find the greatest heigli^ 

From Art 14 «;* = t** - 2gs. Substituting for u the vertical 
velocity u sina, and since t; becomes o when the body 
reaches its greatest height, therefore — 

o = w^ sin^a - 2gs 

u^ sin'a 

•'•«= — :r; — • 

2g 
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6 1. To find the whole time of flight. 

The time of flight is the time that elapses from pro- 
jection till the projectile returns to the horizontal plane 
passing through the point of projection. Let t = time of 
flight. From Art. 14, « = t*^ - ^^^, where a denotes the height 
above the horizontal plane. This height is o at the time f , 
therefore substituting the vertical velocity u sina for u^ 
we obtain — 

Qszu sina t - ^1^ 

2U sina 

62. The time qfcucent of a projectile is e^ftud to the time of 

2U sina 
descent By last Art. the whole time of flight is — - — > 

16 sina 
and the time of ascent is, by Art 59, ; therefore the 

y 

, 2U sina u sina u sina 

time of descent is r^"= -~r — • 

9 9 9 

63. TJie vertical velocity on returning to the horizontal 
planje is equal to the vertical component ofprqfeetwny but ia 
opposite in direction. 

By Art. 14 the vertical velocity in the time t is given by 
the equation v^^u—gt. Substituting for u, u sina, and for 
t, the time of flight as found by Art. 61 — 

2u sina 

v^u sina - g = - u sina. 

9 

Therefore the vertical velocity on returning to the horizontal 

plane is equal to the vertical velocity of projection^ but is 

opposite in direction. 

Since any point of the path of a projectile may be taken as 
the point of projection, and its velocity there as the velocity 
of projection, it follows that the vertical velocities at any two 
points of the path of a projectile which are in the same 
horizontal plane are equal but opposite in direction. And as 
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the honzontal velocity remains the same throughont the whole 
flight both in magnitude and direction, therefore the whole 
velocities at these two points are also equal but oppositely 
inclined to the plane and making equal angles with it. 

64. To find the range on the horizontal plane, — ^By Art.' 

61 the time of flight is , and the uniform horizontal 

9 
velocity is u coso, therefore, Art. 6, the horizontal space 

described, or the range, is — 

2w sina ^_ 2 ._ ^^ «* 2sina coso «** 8ia2a 



X u cosa = - 1£ sina u cosa = 



9 9 9 9 

65. With a given velocity of projection w, the range will 
be the greatest when sin2a has its greatest value, tibiat is 

when 20 = 90°, and a = 45°. 

2 * 
Again calling the range r, then r c ^ sm2a ^ andt^^ = ■■.^•^. . 

9 smaa 

Hende u has its least value when siQ2a is greatest, that is 
when = 45°. 

Therefore with a given velocity the greatest range is 
obtained when the angle of projection is made 45°; and 
with a given range the least velocity is required when the 
angle of projection is 45°. 

66, To find the equation to the curve described by a projectile. 

Let OS be a portion of the path 
cf a projectile, S any point of the 
curve, SN a vertical through S, 
meeting the horizontal line ON 
drawn through the point of pro- 
jection ; then the equation to the 
curve is the expression of the rela- 
tion between the co-ordinates SN ^ 
and ON. Let SN =y, and ON =ar. Let u be the velocity 
of projection, a the angle of projection, and t the time at 
which the projectile reaches S, and let the vertical through 
S meet the direction of projection at T. Then since the 
horizontal velocity is uniform and equal to u cosa> the 
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horizontal space described in the time tisu cosa t (Art 6), 
therefore — 

a* = ticosa< (i) 

Again from Art. 14 the vertical space in the time t with the 
vertical velocity u sina is u sina t — ^gt\ therefore — 

y = ttsina «- J^<* (2) 

Finding the value of < in (i) and substituting it in (2) we 
obtain — 

^ 2uacos«a ^^^ 

These equations will be found very useful in the solution of 
problems. The last enables lus to solve the following 
problem : — 

67. To find the angle at which a body must he projected 
with a given velocity so as to hit a given point. 

Let the point be S. Then since S is given x and y are 
known, and in equation (3) all the quantities are known. 

except a, which is the angle of projection. Since — r- 
s= I + tan'a this equation may be written^ 

y = x tana - — «(i + tan*al 

Solving this equation for tanai we find the angle of projeo- 
tion. 

When the two roots of this quadratic equation are both 
real and unequal there are two angles of projection, and two 
solutions of the problem ; when both roots are real and equal, 
there is only one solution; and when both are imaginary 
there is no solution and the problem is impossible. 

68. The results of Art. 47 should be compared with those 
of the preceding A rts. Some of these restdts are placed side 
by side in the following table. It will be seen that so far 
as vertical effects are concerned the results of the preceding 
Arts, can be obtained from those of Art. 47 by writing 
u sina for u. 
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Vertical component of 
velocity, 


Body projected 

yertically with 

Telocity u. 

u 


Body projected at an 

angle a with horizontal 

plane with velocity u. 

i^sina 


Horizontal component, . 


o 


ttcosa 


Vertical velocity in time f, 


u^gt 


u sina - gt 


Equation connecting verti- 
cal velocity and space, • 


f3^ = U^^ 2g8 


i?2 s= lA^sin^a - 2g8 


Time of greatest height, • 


u 
g 


u sina 
g 


Greatest height, « 


29 


u^ sin'a 


29 


Whole time of flight, 


2U 

T 


2U sina 


9 



Horizontal range. 



u' sm2a 



69. The f oregoiDg investigation of the motion of projectiles 
in a vacuum possesses only a theoretical interest, and has no 
practical value. Owing to the resistance of the air, the path 
of a body projected with any considerable velocity is not a 
parabola, and the results observed differ very widely from 
those obtained by calcidation. The theory affords however 
a valuable illustration of the principles that have been ex- 
plained, and should therefore receive the careful attention 
of the student. 



Examples. 



X. A body is projected with a velocity of no feet per second at an angle 
of 60** with the horizon : find (x), the greatest height ; (2), the time of 
flight; (3), the range. 



(x) By Art. 60, the greatest heights 



tt* sin'a xoo* X f 



%s 



ax 32 



= 16875 feet. 

s 
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V3 



(i) By Art 6i, fhe time of fli^t= = — =6*49 sees 



iJ T«»0* 



V3 



^ V . ^ , tt* . I20* X « , - 

(3) Art. 64, the range=— 811120 = — =225 V3 "• 

9 3* 

2. A bodj is projected with a velocity of 8^ feet per second at an incii- 
nation of 60° to the horizontal plane : what Is the range ? 

Art, 64, range="— 8inaa=:-~— sin 120® =64^ x -— s=io24V3 **, 

9 i i 9 * 



EXEBCISES. 

X. While a railway train is moving uniformly with a velocity of 50 feet 
per second, a body is projected from the train in the direction in which it 
is moving with a velocity of 32 feet per second and at an angle of 60° with 
the horizon : find (a), the greatest height to which the projectile will rise 
(6), the time of flight ; (c), the horizontal range. 

2. A body is projected at an angle of 30° to the horizon with a velocity*' 
of 120 feet r find its height at the end of 2 seconds. 

3. In the forgoing question if the projectile hit a vertical wall in 3 
seconds, how far is the wall away? 

4. Three bodies are projected horizontally from the top of a tower 64 feet 
high with velocities of 80 ft., 100 ft., and X20 ft. respectively: find the 
time in each case when the body comes to the ground, and the horizontal 
distance traversed by each. 

5. A body is projected at an angle of 45® to the horizon, and in 4 sees, 
it just passes horizontaUy over the top of a wall : what was the velocity- of 
projection ? 

6. A cannon ball is fired horizontally with a velocity of 1500 ft. per 
second from the top of a hill, and strikes the level plain 5 seconds after- 
wards : what is the height of the hill above the plain ? 

7. From the foregoing question find the horizontal distance traversed by 
the cannon balL 

8. A body is projected at an angle to the horizon whose sine is ^, with a 
velocity of 256 feet per second : find the greatest height to which it will 
rise, and the time of flight. 

9. A body is projected at an ang^e of 30^ to the horizon with a velocity 
of 256 feet per second, and at the same instant another is projected verti- 
cally. Both reach the ground at the same time : what was the velocity 
of the latter? 

xa A body is projected with a velocity of 320 ft. per second at an in- 
clination of 7S^ to ^® horizon : what is the range ? 
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11. What would tho range have been in last question if ,the angle of 
projection had been 45?? 

12. Three bodies are projected horizontally from the top of a tower 64 
feet high with velocities of 100, 200, and 300 ft respectively : when will 
they reach the horizontal plane ? 

13. A body is projected with a velocity u at an angle a to the horizon : 
how long does it take to reach the further end of the latus rectum of the 
parabola which it describes? 

14. The velocities of a projectile at two points of its path are respectively 
96 feet and 64 feet : find the distance of the focus of the parabolic path 
from the first point, and the distance of the directrix from the second. 

15. Four bodies are projected with equal velocities of 96 feet per second, 
and at angles with the horizon of 30**, 45®, ys'^i ^^^ 9©** respectively: 
find the range of each. 

p[6. The range of a projectile is 512 feet, and the angle of projection 45 : 
what was the velocity of projection ? ^ 

17. A body is projected at an angle with the horizon whose sine is i, 
and just passes horizontally over a wal^ 64 ft high : what was the velocity 
of projection? 
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CH VPTER VL 

SECOND LA^W OF MOTION. 

Relations between Force, Mass, and Aeeeleration. 

70. We have seen that when a force acts on a body it 
tends to move it, and if the body be free to move, it will be 
set in motion in the direction in which the force acts. The 
velocity communicated to a body by a given force in a 
given time will however vary with the quantity of matter 
in the body. The quantity of matter in a body is called 
its Maes ; and experiment shows that the following relations 
subsist between the mass of a body, the force acting upon it, 

. and the acceleration produced : — 

(i) A constant force acting on the same mass produces 
a constant acceleration. 

(2) K different forces act on the same mass the accele- 
>a*ations are proportional to the forces. 

(3) If the same force acts on different masses^ the 
'lu;celerations are inversely proportional to the masses. 

To these we add the statement made above. 

(4) When a force produces motion in a body the motion 
takes place in the direction ii which the force acts. 

All these statements are included in Newton's Second 
Law op Motion, which is as follows : — 

The change in the qtuintitj of motion is proportioned to the 
impressed force, a/nd takes place in the direction of the straight 
line in which the force acts, 

71. The foregoing relations between forcei mass, and 
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aoceleration may be verified approximately by experiment 
in several ways. The following is one of the most satis- 
factory : — 

A fine silk string is passed round a 
smooth pulley W, which turns freely on its 
axis, and to the ends of the string weights 
P and Q are attached. P and Q are com- 
posed of a number of thin circular discs, 
all equal in weight, which can be readily 
removed or replaced at pleasure ; and the 
mass of the pulley and the string is so 
small compared with that of P and Q P ^ 
that it may be neglected in the experi- E 
ment. I>-^ 

If P and Q be equal, the system will remain at rest, since 
the tension acting upwards on each weight is exactly 
balanced by the weight acting downwards. If one of the 
weights P be made greater than Q, the system will be set in 
motion, P downwards and Q upwards. The force causing 
motion is P - Q, the difference of the weights P and Q, and 
the mass moved is the quantity of matter in P + Q. 

If now we remove an equal number of discs from P and 
Q, or add an equal number to each, the mass moved becomes 
changed while the force causing motion, P - Q, remains the 
same. And by taking some of the discs from Q and placing 
them on P, or conversely, we change the force P - Q which 
produces the motion while the mass moved remains unaltered. 
We have thus a ready means of varying the force while the 
mass remains constant, or varying the mass while the force 
remains constant. 

A vertical scale AD is fixed near the instrument, which 
may be used as follows to verify the statements of Art. 70 : — 

72. One of the weights P being made greater than the 
other, P is raised to some point in the scale, and when the 
system is at rest, the support under P is withdrawn and 
the spaces described by it in successive seconds are observed. 
Suppose at the end of the first second P arrives at B, at the 
end of the second second at C, at the third at D, and so on. 
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The spaces AB, BC, CD, &c., are then measoredy and it is 
found that if the distance from. A to B be called d, BC is 
equal to ^d, CD to ^d, DE to ye?, &c. Hence a constant 
increase of 2d is added to the velocity in each second, and 
thus a constant acceleration is produced bj the same force 
P — Q acting on the same mass. Know we vary the weights 
P and Q and repeat the experiment, a new acceleration is 
obtained which is also constEmt^ Hence we infer that the 
9ame force acting on the same mass produces a constant 
acceleration. 

Again take weights P and Q, and determine the accele- 
ration as before with the force P — Q. Now remove some 
of the discs from one weight and place them on the other. 
The force which produces motion is different, while the mass 
moved remains the same. Determining the acceleration in 
the latter case and comparing it with the acceleration due to 
the force P — Q, it is found that tJie accelerations are pro- 
portumal to the forces. 

If once more we determine the acceleration with any 
weights P and Q^ and that we then remove equal weights from 
P and Q, or add equal weights to them, and find the new 
acceleration. The force puroducing motion is in both cases 
P — Q, while the masses moved are different ; and it is found 
that the accelerations observed are inversely proportional to 
the masses. 

The fourth of the statements in Art 70 is also verified by 
the preceding experiments, since in all cases the forces acting 
on tike body produce motion or tend to produce it in the 
direction in which they act. This is true whether the body 
be at rest or in motion and whatever be the number of forces 
acting on it. Each force tends to move the body in its own 
direction, and if several motions be given to the body its 
resulting motion is the combined effect of all the forces. 
Thus if in figure of Art. 22 two forces acting on a body at O 
in the dii^ections OA and OB produce velocities in one 
second represented by OA and OB respectively, then in one 
second the body will cross the line AL and also the line BL, 
and therefore at ibe end of a second must be found at the 
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intersection L of these lines. Thus each force has its full 
effect independently of the other, and the same is true in the 
case of any number of forces acting on a body. The assump- 
tion therefore of Art. 42 is a corollary from the Second Law 
of Motion. 

73. Atwood^s Machine, — The arrangement described in Art. 
71 is the essential portion of an instrument called, from the 
inventor, Atwood's Machine. As usually constructed the 
axle of the pulley rests on friction wheels, the scale is furn- 
ished with stops, and a pendulum beating seconds is attached. 
Owing to the slight friction the motion of the weights 
continues for a considerable time, and the distances de- 
scribed can be determined with great accuracy. 

This instrument may be employed to verify the laws of 
falling bodies which have already been demonstrated. The 
spaces described by a body falling freely are so large that 
it is almost impossible to test the truth of the laws stated in 
Chap I. by the observation of a body falling freely under the 
influence of gravity. With Atwood's Machine we can how- 
ever make the acceleration as small as we please, and we 
can then readily observe the spaces described. In the case 
of a body falling freely the force producing motion is the 
weight of the body, the mass moved is the quantity of matter 
in the body, and the acceleration is g. With Atwood'd 
Machine the force P ~ Q producing motion can be diminished 
to any amount, while the mass moved remains unaltered, and 
thus the acceleration may be made as small as we wish. 
From Art. 14 the laws of the motion will however be the 
same as those for bodies falling freely. Hence if with 
Atwood's Machine the system be started from rest, and the 
spaces described in i, 2, 3, <^., seconds be determined, it 
will be found that these spaces are proportional to the squares 
of the natural nuwhers. If again the spaces described in 
successive seconds be measured, it will be found that these 
are proportional to the odd numbers i, 3, 5, y, &c. And in 
a similar way the other theorems of Chap. L may be verified. 

74. The Inclined Plane can be used for the same purpose 
as Atwood's Machine. Galileo first employed it to illustrate 
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the laws of falling bodies. As explained in Art, 43 we can 

fliTniniali to any extent the acceleration on the inclined plane, 

and we are thus enabled easily to observe the spaces described 

by a body moving down the plane. The inclined plane may 

also be used to verify the statements of Art 70. 

75. Propositions 2 and 3 of Art. 70 express the relations 

between the mass of a body, the force acting upon it, and the 

acceleration produced. If F denote the force, ra the mass, 

and y the acceleration, then according to these propositions,/ 

varies directly as F if m be constant, and varies inversely as 

m if F be constant. Both of these statements are expressed 

by the algebraic formula — 

F 
/varies as — • 

When one quantity varies as another, the &rst is equal to the 

second multiplied by some constant This constant can be 

made unity by a proper choice of units. The foregoing 

expression can therefore be written— 

F 
/=-,orF = m/: 

This equation expresses in a concise form the relations 
between force, mass, and acceleration, and is of great use in 
the solution of problems. 

7 6. When a body falls freely under the influence of gravity, 
the force acting upon the body is its weight, which is the 
amount of the earth's pull upon the quantity of matter in 
the body. Calling W the weight, m the mass, and g the 
acceleration due to gravity, the foregoing equation becomes — 

W 

5^»— iOrW = wi^. 

7 7. If we assume that the weights of bodies are proportional 
to their masses, it follows that ^ we increase or decrease the 
weight of a body the mass is increased or decreased in the 
same ratio, and therefore by the foregoing equation the 
value of g remains unaltered. A light body should there- 
fore fall with the same velocity as a heavy one, because 
although the force causing motion is less in the light than 
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in the heavy body, the mass moved is also less and in the 
same ratio^ and hence the acceleration would be the same in 
both cases. It is found by actual experiment that in a 
vacuum, where there is no resistance from the air, all bodies 
light and heavy fall with the same velocity. The assump- 
tion is therefore justified, that independently of the kinds of 
matter in bodies, their weights are proportional to their 
quantities of matter, and that the earth attracts all kinds of 
matter alike. 

78. Since the weight of a body acting on the quantity of 
matter in the body communicates the acceleration g, we have 
thus a standard force and an acceleration with which others 
may be compared. If for instance W be the weight of the 
body, and it is required to find the acceleration that a force 
F would produce if applied to the body, then since the weight 
W is a force which would communicate to the body an 
acceleration g, and since when the mass is the same the 
accelerations are pro})ortional to the forces, therefore F will 
communicate an acceleration f, which is obtained from the 
proportion — 

W:F::j,:/.-./=^j,. 

79. Units of Force and Mass, — In Art. 75 by writing the 
variation as an equation we are restricted in the units of 
force and mass we may employ, one of them being determined 
by the equation when the other is chosen. The unit of 
force is that force which will produce in the unit of mass the 
unit acceleration. If we keep to the units of length and 
time already adopted, the unit acceleration is a velocity of 
one foot in a second gained in a second. Kow if we 
choose any force as our unit of force then the unit of mass is 
fixed by the equation of Art 75. It is that quantity of matter 
to which the unit force will communicate a velocity of one 
foot per second in a second. If on the other hand we choose 
sr unit of mass, then the unit of force is fixed by the equa* 
tion. It is such a force us will communicate to the quantity 
of matter chosen as the unit of mass, the unit acceleration. 
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80. Let the unit of force be first chosen, and since weight 
is a very usual measure of force let the weight say of one 
pound be selected as the unit of focce, then the unit of mass 
is determined by the equation of Art 75. It is the quantity, 
of matter to which a weight of one pound will communicate 
an acceleration of one foot per second. Now if the weight 
of one pound act on the quantity of matter in one pound, it 
will produce (Art 76) an acceleration of g feet per second, 
and therefore to produce an acceleration of only one foot per 
second, we must take g times as large a mass, that is a mass 
of g pounds. Hence the unit of mass is the quantity of 
matter in g pounds, when the weight of one pound is the 
unit of force. 

Similarly if one gramme be taken as the unit of force the 
imit of mass is the mass of g grammes. 

Of course any weight whatever may be selected as the 
unit of force, and the corresponding unit of mass obtained 
by the equation. Such a unit force is called a gravitation 
unit. The British gravitation unit of force usually adopted 
is the weight of one pound, and the metrical gravitation 
unit, the weight of one gramme. 

81. Gravitation units are very convenient in practice, and 
they are correct so long as we keep to the same place. But 
the force of gravity is different in different latitudes, and at 
different elevations above the sea level. The weight of one 
pound is therefore not a constant force, and in order to know 
its value at any place, we must know the acceleration ot 
gravity at that place. Gravitation units are consequentiy 
not invariable, and are therefore inconvenient when we wish 
to compare forces at different places. For this purpose 
invariable units are required. We can obtain such units by 
first selecting the unit of mass. Since the mass of a body is 
constant, no matter where its situation, the unit of force 
which will be obtained by the equation of Art 75 will also be 
invariable. The unit of force thus obtained is called an 
cibaolute or kinetic unit * 

82. Let the unit of mass then be first chosen, and let it 
be the quantity of matter in one pound. The unit of force 
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must be such a force as will produce in this mass an accele- 
ration of one foot per second. Now the weight of one pound 
will produce in this mass an acceleration of g feet per 
second, therefore the force that will produce an acceleration of 

I foot per second, must be the - th part of the weight of one 

pound. The unit force is therefore a force equal to the 

weight of- lb. 

: . ^ 

Similarly if the mass of one gramme be the unit of mass 
the unit of force is - sramme. 

These units of force are invariable, and are usually called 
ahsolute or kinetic units. The weight of i lb. varies with the 
place, but the value of g varies in the same ratio, and there- 
fore the quotient - is constant. 

Any quantity of matter may be chosen for the unit of 
mass, and the absolute unit of force can then be found by 
the equation. 

The British kinetic unit of force adopted is the weight of 

- lb. It is now usually called the Poundal. The Metrical 

kinetic unit is the weight of - sramme. It is called the 

Dyne. The poundal is the force which will give to the mass 
of one pound an acceleration of one foot per second. The 
dyne is the force which will give to the mass of one gramme 
an acceleration of one centimetre per second. 

The British Association Committee on Units have recom- 
mended the general adoption of the Centimetre, Gramme, 
and Second as the fundamental imits of length, mass, and 
time respectively ; and that the absolute units derived from 
these be called "^e C.G.S. units. 

83. The British standard of mass is a mass of platinum 
deposited in the office of the Exchequer and defined by Act 
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of Parliament to be the Imperial Standard Pound 
Avoirdupois. Its one seven-thousandth part is the grain. 
The French standard of mass is the "Kilogramme des 
Archives/' also made of platinum. Its one-thousandth part 
is the gramme. The kilogramme contains 1543 2 '34874 
grains. 

84. The value of g varies in different places. Its mean 
value for Great Britain, expressed in British units of length 
and time, may be taken as 32*2 feet per second, and in 
metrical units as 981*4 centimetres per second. The value 
of a poundal is therefore somewhat less than half an ounce. 
It is equal to 13825*38 dynes. 

85. The chief statements of the previous articles may be 
exhibited in the following form : — 

Gravitation J Weight of one pound, 
units. ( Weight of one gramme. 



Units 

of 
Force. 



Absolute or 
Kinetic units. 



The Poundal, or weight of — lb. 
The Dyne, or weight of - gramme. 

•7 

From the above table it is seen that we can reduce 
quantities expressed in gravitation units to their equivalents 
expressed in kinetic units and conversely. To reduce pounds 
force to poundals, or to reduce grammes force to dynes at any 
place, we multiply by the value of ^ in that place ; and to 
reduce poundals to pounds force or dynes to grammes force 
we divide by g. 

86. Momentum. — ^We have- seen that when the unit force 
acts on the unit mass ic produces a unit velocity in the 
unit of time, and the body then possesses a quantity of 
motion which is taken as the unit quantity of motion. If 
m units of mass move with the unit velocity they will 
possess m units of quantity of motion ; and if m units of mass 
move with v units of velocity they will possess mv units of 
quantity of motion. The term moTnerUwm is employed to 
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denote quantity of motion, and hence if m denote the mass 
of a body and v its velocity its 

momentum = mv, 

87. Measure of Force. — ^When a force acts on any mass 
for the unit time it produces a certain acceleration. If the 
mass be increased the acceleration is diminished in the sam« 
ratio, and if the mass be diminished the acceleration is pro- 
portionally increased ; but the product of the mass and the 
acceleration, which expresses the quantity of motion or 
momentum generated in the unit time, is xinaltered. This 
is that part of the Second Law of Motion which is expressed 
by the equation of Art. 75 — 

The quantity of motion produced by a force in the unit of 
time is invariable whatever be the mass of the body on 
which the force acts, and hence the kinetic measure of a force 
is tJie momentum it can produce or destroy in a second, 

88. If the force acts for two seconds the momentum pro- 
duced is evidently twice that in one second, and if for t 
seconds, t times that in one second. Thus since— 

F = m/ 
.-. F^ = mft 
.*. F< = mv. Since, Art. 1 2 , /i5 = t?. 

Hence if the force act on the body for a time t, the whole 
effect of the force is measured by the momentum produced. 

89. We may assume that whatever momentum is generated 
by a given force acting for a given time, the same momentum 
will be destroyed in the same time by the same force acting 
as a resisting force. Hence if the momentum be given and 
the resisting force, the tims in which the momentum will be 
destroyed is given by the preceding equation— 

rrvo 

Momentum 

Time = -=5 — ^~i • 

Hesistance 

90. The principles that have been explained will enable 
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US to find tlie acceleration when a given force acts on a given 
mass. We shall consider some cases and determine in each, 
the general expression for the acceleration. These formulae 
will be found of great service in the solution of problems. 

(i) Tojind the acceleration wlien a force acts on a body 
which is perfectly free to move in the direction in which the 
force acts, 

Jjet the force be P acting on a body whose weight is Q. 
We make use of Art. 78. The weight Q would generate in 
the mass of Q an acceleration g, therefore P will produce in 
the same mass an acceleration which is given by the pro- 
portion of Art. 78; 

P 

(2) To find the acceleration when two bodies P and Q art 
connected by a si/ring passing over a pulley ^ as in Atwood's 
Machine (Art. 71). 

The force which produces motion in the system is P - Q, 
and the mass moved is the mass of P + Q. The weight P + Q 
would produce an acceleration g in the mass of P + Q, if the 
bodies were allowed to fall freely, therefore the force P - Q 
will produce in the same mass an acceleration /, which is 
given by the proportion of Art. 78 ; 

P + Q : P-Q :: (7 :/-./=p^^. 

(3) To find the acceleration when a weight P Ivanging 
vertically draws a weight Q along a smooth table by means of 
a stri/ng passing over a pulley at the edge of the table. 

The force which produces motion in the system is P, and 
the mass moved is the quantity of matter in P + Q. The 
weight of P + Q would produce in this mass an acceleration 
g^ therefore P will produce an acceleration / which is given 
by Art. 78 ; q 

p H n . 

P + Q:P::y:/.-./=p^j7^. ' ' 
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I (4) To find the acceleration when a weight P placed on an 
inclined pcane whose inclination is i draws a weight Q up 
anoth er inclinedplane whose inclination is i\ by means of a 
string passing over a pulley at the common vertex of tlie planes. 

Resolving P and Q along their ^.-^^ 

respective planes, the resolved 

parts are P sin * and Q sin %', ,^ 

The force producing motion in ^^ 

the system is therefore P sin yf\ 

i—Q, sin i' and the mass moved "^ '^ 

is the mass of P + Q. Hence by Art. 78, 

•D . i-i T> • • rw • V -^ ^ P sin * - Q sin i' 
P + Q : Psini-Qsint' : :g \ f :.f^ =— ^ g. 

9 1. The general equations expressing the relations between 
space, time^ and acceleration are given in Arts, 1 1 and 1 2, 
Chap. II. These will apply to any case of uniformly accele- 
rated velocity. By substituting in these equations the value 
for f in any of the foregoing cases we can determine for that 
case the relations between the space described, the time of 
motion, and the acceleration due to the force acting on the 
system. 

We proceed to consider some problems illustrating the 
foregoing prindpleo. 



Examples. 

1. A force of 5 lbs. acts on a mass whose weight is 40 lbs. : what space 
will be described in 10 seconds? 

Art 90,/=?^, =-^32=4 

« = J/i2= j[ X 4 X I0'=s20O ft 

2. Weights of 33 lbs. and 31 lbs. are connected as in Atwood's machine: 
after the system has been in motion for 5 seconds the string breaks: where 
will each body be at the end of the next 10 seconds? 

Art 90,/ = ^iHii 32= I ft. per sec. ©=/<=! x 5=5 ft 
33 + 31 

Therefore one body has an initial downward velocity and the other aa 
upward velocity of 5 ft per sec when the string breaks. 
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ss5xic-rixs3Xio S50— 1600 

= 1650 ft- = — 1550 ft. 

/. The body moring di m mwd s will .*. The bodj moving spwards will 
bei65oft.bdowitspoation whenthc be 1550 feet below Its positioii when 
•triag broke. the string brake. 

3. A body wcigfaing 50lba^ is acted oa br a constant force which acts 
for 5 awonds and then ceases to act : the body moves thraagh 60 feet in 
Che next 2 seconds. Express the force in absolnte units. 

Tdodty=^=3oft. Acceleration =r^ = g= 6 ft 

« is 

/=-.a :, 6= — g /.P= ^^^ in grayitation muts 
Q 50 g 

and P=50 x 6=300 absolute nnita. 

4- A body weighing 34 lbs. having a velocity of 100 feet per second is 
feslsted by a force of x lb. : how long will it move? 

— . 100 

• _. o^ .. _ momentum vkv q __ 

Art. 50, tune = — : =_^=£ =75 secsi 

^' resistance B i 

5. Two weights of 8 lbs. each ars connected as in Atwood*8 machine; a 
bar weigfaini; 1 lbs. is placed on one of the weights and motion takes place 
till that weight has descended 16 feet: find (a), the time taken; (6), the 
relocity acquired. 

By Art. 90 the acceleration /=i£Zl_. 31 =?? 
' ^ •' 10+8 9 

From Art. la equation «,«= ^J= ^^77^=^^9=3 sees, (a.) 



FromArtiaeqiiation3,t;=V»/«= / 2x^x16=^=10^ ft- 

V 9 3 3 



(M 



Exercises. 



I. A force of 10 lbs. acts on a mass whose weight is 40 lbs. : what ia 
the acceleration ? 

3. Weights of 17 ozs. and 15 ozs. are attached as in Atwood^s machine: 
find the acceleration, and the space described by each body in 5 second;). 

3. In the foregoing case when each weight has moved from rest throagh 
a space of 10 feet, what velocity has it acquired ? 

4* In the foregoing, if the system has been in motion for 3 seconds, with 
what velocity is each body moving ? 

5. A weight of zo IbSb hanging over the edge of a smooth table draws a 
weight of 30 lbs. along the table : what space will be described by each 
body in 2 seconds? 
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6 If in the foregoing case, when the system has been in motion for % 
seconds, the string breaks : find the space described by each body in the 
next 3 seconds. 

7. A mass whose weight is 8 lbs. under the action of a single constant 
Torce moves from rest through a space of 2j[ feet in the first second : what 
is the magnitude of the force ? 

8. If the measure of the force of z6 lbs. weight be 16, what will be the 
measure of the mass of 16 lbs. ? 

9. A force of 5 lbs. acts on a mass of 5 lbs., a force of 5 lbs. on a mass 
of 20 lbs , and a force of %o lbs. on a mass of 5 lbs. : what are the 
accelerations ? 

10. A force of 7 lbs. acts on a mass of i cwt. : find the velocity pro- 
duced in 5 seconds, and the space described in 10 seconds. 

11. A body whose mass is 8 lbs. is known to be under the action of a 
'Single constant force. It is observed to move from rest and in the first 
second of its motion to describe a distance of 5 feet : what is the magni- 
tude of the constant force? 

12. A body containing 50 lbs. of matter is set in motion by a constant 
iorce, which acts for 5 seconds in the direction of the motion : it then 
ceases to act, and the body (now acted upon by no external force) moves 
over 60 feet in the next two seconds. Find (1) the acceleration, (2) the 
magnitude of the force in gravitation units, (3) the magnitude of the force 
in kinetic units. 

13. A body is thrown upwards with a velocity of 96 feet per second : 
after how many seconds will it be moving doumwards with a velocity of 40 
feet per second ? 

14. A weight of 100 lbs. is drawn along a smooth horizontal table by a 
weight 0! 20 lbs. hanging vertically : find the space described in 5 seconds. 

15. Two equal weights each of 50 ozs. are connected by a string passing 
over a pulley : what weight must be added to one of them to make it 
descend 64 feet in 5 seconds ? 

16. A weight of 10 lbs. is suspended from one end of a string : find the 
weight which must be attached to the other end, so that when the string 
passes over a fixed pulley, the acceleration must be half that of gravity. 

17. A weight of 10 lbs. draws another weight of 8 lbs. by a string 
passing over a pulley : what is the acceleration ? 

18. What force acting parallel to a horizontal plane will move a body 
weighing 18 lbs. along the plane with an acceleration of 5 feet per second; 
the friction being equal to 2 lbs. ? 

19. Two equal weights of 50 lbs. each are connected as in Atwood's 
machine : what weight must be taken from one and added to the other 
so that the heavier will descend through 20 feet in 2} seconds ? 

20. A weight of 8 lbs. hanging vertically draws a weight of X2 lbs. 
along a smooth horizontal table by means of a ttring passing over the edge 
of the table : find the space described by the body on the table in the 
third second of its motion. 

21. Weights of Z2 lbs. and 4 lbs. are placed on two inclined planes, 
whose inclinations are 60^ and 30^ respectively, and are connected by a 

r 



■tjiB|;wMdipiwei<>ffr>pdlgy«ltiieCTBniiOBTCftexof thcplmei; find 
tiM Yiiodt^ Mqnradb^csdi bo^jrin 4 sctcoads after tiw STStem has been 



4^ In tta ioRgoia^ caia what apaee wfll be tia ie iwJ from rest in 4 
aaconda b^ cadi body. 

23, Tbe speed of a lailwaj train increases uniformly for the fiist 5 
f8— **■ aftff ■tarting nod daring this time it traveia i mite. What speed 
(in miles per hour) lus it now gained, and what space did it describe in tiitt 
mUt % mmstca? 

34. In Oa last question snppeaing the line fcrd and disregarding fnctkm 
and the resistance of tbe air, compare the force exerted by the engine with 
Oa ivei^ of tbe trafai. 

25. A weight of 6 ool is drawn np along tiie fid 4 feet long and ridn^ 
S in 9 of a smooth desk by a weight of 5 ozs., whidi attached to the other 
wei^it by a string hangs orer tbe tap of the desk and descends vertically. 
Find the Tdod^ aoqniied iHmb the hearier weight readies the top of the 



«6l a horse exerting a pnU of 300 lb& draws a w aggon whose wei^it 
is half a ton np a hill whoas height is 30 feet and length 200 feet : find 
the time of stifrading the hill, friction being ne^eeted. 

27. Throng what distance must afcroe equal to the weight of i lb. act 
on a body weighing 16 lbs. so as to increase its Telocity from 20 feet to 30 
feet per second ? 

28. A atone wcig^dng 12 lbs. is thrown along ice with a vdodty of 64 
feet per second, and eomas to rest in 18 seconds : what is the force of 
friction? 

29. Two weights of 3 lbs. and 4 lb& are connected by a string passing 
orer a pulley. A bar wdg^g 2 Ibsw is placed on the 3 lbs. weight, and 
^ter motion baa continued for 3 seconds the bar is removed : for what 
tima longer wiQ the 3 lbs. wei|^t descend before coming to rest, friction 
being neglected ? 

3a In the foregoing case what will be the velodty of the system after 7 
aeeonds from the instant it came to rest? 

31. If in question 29 the motion had continued for 9 seconds before the 
bar waa removed, how long afterwaids would the 3 Ibsw descend? 

32. What is the momentum of a moving body? How is it estimated? 

33. In a vacuum light bodies and heavy bodies fall with the same 
vdodty: show from dynamical prindples that their velocities must be 
equaL 

34. If the mass of i lb. be the unit of mass, and i foot and x second 
be the units of space and time, how would you define the unit of force, and 
how many such units of force are there in the weight of 1} lbs. ? 

35. Flttd the unit of mass, when the unit of force is 100 lbs. wei^^t, 
the unit of leogth 2 feet, and the unit of time a quarter of a second. 

36. Find the unit of force when the unit of mass is the mass of I ton, 
the unit of leogth I yard, and the unit of time z minute, g being 32 foot- 
second units. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RKAGTIONS— THIRD LA^W OF MOTION. 

General Remarks on Laws of Motion. 

92. "Dp to the present we have taken only a partial view 
of the action between two bodies ; we may now consider 
that action more fully. 

K a body be at rest upon a horizontal table, there is a 
mutual action between the body and the table which may be 
regarded from two different aspects, and, as Clerk Maxwell 
has pointed out, what we call force is one aspect of this 
mutual action. Newton employed the term action to denote 
the force exerted by one body upon the other^ and reaction 
the force exerted by the latter upon the former. In recent 
works the term stress has been used to denote the whole of 
the mutual action between bodies. 

93. The stress is called by different names according to 
the different modes in which the action takes place. It is 
a pressure if the bodies are in contact and the action on each 
is directed away from the other. It is a ten^sion if the 
bodies are connected by a string, and the action is towards 
each body from the other. It is attraction or r^nUsion if 
the bodies act on each other at a distance without our being 
able to perceive any intermediate body by which the action 
is effected. 

94. The forces of action and reaction being only different 
aspects of the same stress, must of course be always equal ; 
and the statement of this fact forms Newton's Third Law of 
Motion. 

Third Law. To every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction^ that is the actions of two bodies upon eauch other are 
alv?ays equal and in opposite directions. 

f2 
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95. The following illustrations of the law are given by 
"Newton : — 

If anyone presses a stone with his finger, his finger is 
' equally pressed by the stone. 

If a horse draw a stone by means of a rope, the horae is 
pulled back towards the stone with an equal force. 

If one body attract another, the latter exerts an equal 
attraction on the former 

When one body impinges on another, whatever change 
in the quantity of motion is produced in one, an equal and 
opposite change is produced in the momentum of the other. 
The velocities produced in this case will also be in opposite 
directions, but will not be equal unless the masses be equaL 
When the masses are unequal, the velocities due to the 
action will be inversely as the masses. 

96. Examples of reactions where motion does not occur 
will be examined \inder Statics. As illustrating the Third 
Law of Motion we shall here consider some cases of Tensions, 
and of Pressures upon planes in motion. 

The subject of Impact or the Collision of bodies will be 
treated of in the next chapter. 

97. To find the tension of the string in AtwoocPs machine. 
— Let P and Q be the weights of the two bodies (See fig. of 
Art. 7 1), and let the mass of the pulley and the weight of 
the string be neglected. Let T be the tension, which is 
uniform throughout the string. Then if P is moving down- 
wards and Q upwards, the resultant force acting on P is 
P - T, and the mass moved by this force is the mass of 

p 
P = — (Art. 76). Similarly the resultant force on Q is 

Q 

T - Q, and the mass moved is — . Dividing the forces by 

tli3 respective masses we obtain the accelerations (Art. 75), 
and as the bodies are connected together, the accelerations 
are equal ; therefore 

P~T^T-Q ^^^ j^ ^^^ rp ^^ ^^^ rj, ^ 2PQ^ 
P Q ' 6 ' p^Q 

1 9 
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98. To find the tension of the at/ring wlien a weight P 
hanging vertically draws another weight Q along a smooth 
table. (See Art. 90.) — Let T = the tension. Then the 
resultant force acting on P is P - T, and the mass moved by 

P 

this force is—. The resultant force on Q is T (since the 
g ^ ^ 

weight of Q is equilibrated by the reaction of the table)^ and 

the mass is — : therefore as in last Art. 
9 ' 

P Q P + Q 

9 9 

99. To find tlie tension oj the string in tlte conditions oj 
Art. 90 (4). — Let T = the tension. The resultant force 

. P 

actins: on P is P sin « - T. and the mass is — . The force 

O g 

Q 

on Q is T - Q sin t', and the mass is -. Therefore 

If 

P sint->T __ T-.Q8int\ therefore T = ?.^J?^?-*±^^-*2 
P Q ' P+Q 

9 9 

100. To find the tension 0/ a string hanging vertically/ from 
a point ofi support, and liaving a weight attached to its lower 
end : (a.) When tlie point 0/ support is at rest or is ascending 
or descending with uniform velocity : (6.) Wlien ascending o? 
descending with an accelerated velocity. And — 

To find the pressure of a loeight resting upon a plane 'johen 
the plane moves as stated in (a.) and (6.) respectively. 

If a body be attached to the lower end of a string, the 
upper end of which is supported, and if the system be at 
rest, the string, by the Third Law, is stretched with a force 
equal to the weight of the body. If now a uniform velocity 
upwards or downwards be given to the point of support, the 
body wh^n it has acquired the velocity will, by the First 
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Law, tend to move unif ormlj with that velocity, and, hence, 
the string will be stretched with the same force as when the 
point of support and the body are at rest. 

The same results hold in the case of a body resting on a 
plane. If W be the weight of a body placed on a horizontsd 
plane, the pressure on the plane and the reaction will each 
be W, whether the plane be at rest or be in motion with 
uniform velocity upwards or downwards. The weight W, 
if free to move, would produce in the mass of the body aji 
acceleration g (Art. 76), and therefore the reaction of the 
plane is equal to a pressure W or an acceleration g 
upwards. If now the plane, or the point of support of the 
string, move upwards with an accelerated velocity, the pres- 
sure on the plane, or the tension of the string is increased 
by a pressure or tension which corresponds to the increase 
of acceleration upwards. If, for instance, the plane bearing 
the weight W move upwards with a velocity increasing by 
an acceleration ^, then since if the plane were at rest the 
reaction W upwards would be equivalent to an acceleration 
gj the acceleration g + ^g ia equivalent to a reaction of 
W + |W = I^W, which is therefore the pressure on the plane. 
If the plane move downwards with a velocity which in- 
creases by the acceleration -1^, then the pressure W is 
diminished by the pressure corresponding to this accelera- 
tion. Hence the pressure is W - J W = JW. In this case 
the plane prevents an acceleration of only ^g, and therefore 
the pressure is only ^W. If, again, the plane descend with 
a velocity which increases by ^, it is evident that it will 
experience no pressure from W, which will move down- 
wards just in contact with but without pressing on the plane. 



Oensbal Behabks on the Laws of Motion. 

loi. In the preceding chapters the Laws of Motion have 
been separately explained and illustrated. We shall here 
repeat these laws and make some general remarks upon them. 
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First Law. — Ewry body contimiet in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line v/rdess compMed by im^ 
pressed forces to cluinge thai state* 

Second Law. — The change in the quantity of motion is 
proportional to the impressed force^ cmd takes place in the 
direction of the straight line in which the force acts. 

Third Law. — To every action there is an equal a/nd opposite 
reaction^ that is, the actions of two bodies upon each oHieT a/re 
always equal a/nd in opposite directions, 

102. Although, as has been already stated, these laws are 
deductions from observation and experiment, yet they do 
not admit of direct experimental proof. They may be rer 
garded as fundamental hypotheses, and their truth is estab- 
lished by finding that in all cases the effects observed agree 
with the theoretical deductions from these principles. 'Hiaa 
in astronomy the observed motions and positions of the 
heavenly bodies are invariably found to agree with the 
results obtained by calculation. 

103. The Laws of Motion might more strictly be called 
the Laws of Force and Motion. The First Law tells ujs 
when a force is in action; the Second enables us to meusare 
it ; the Third points out its nature. 

104. First Law. — Li the First Law the motion and tiie 
rest refer to the body as a whole, and not to its particles. 
The law is the statement of that property of matter which 
has been named Liertia. A body will remain in its state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a right line unless some force 
act on it ; and, hence, if a change in its state whether of rest 
or motion is observed, we infer that a force acts on the 
body. The law thus furnishes us with a definition of fores* 
Force is any cause which altersor tends to alter a hodjfs state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a straight hne. 

Again, since a body in motion and not acted upon by 
forces will continue in uniform motion, and will, therefore, 
pass over equal spaces in equal times, the law also gives us 
ft definition of equal times. Equal times are those in. which 
a body in motion, and not acted upon by f orcei passes over 
equal spaces. 
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105. Second Law, — ^The Second Law is the statement of 
the relations between Force, Mass, and Acceleration. These 
relations have been explained at length in Chap. YI. From 
Arts. 86 and 87 it will be seen that the statements of Art. 
70 are merely a paraphrase of the Second Law. 

The law furnishes definitions of eqtud forces, and of eqtud 
nuusea. 

Equal forces are those which communicate to the same 
mass equal accelerations. 

Equal masses are those to which the same force com- 
municates equal accelerations. 

What the law does not state requires as much attention 
as what it does state, and from its silence very important 
inferences may be drawn. 

No mention is made of the state in vhich the hodj is in, 
and the law is true whether the body be at rest or in 
motion. There is nothing stated about other forces acting 
upon the body, and the law applies, whether other forces 
act on the body or not. 

Hence, when any forces act on a body each force pro- 
duces an acceleration the same in magnitude and direction 
as though no other forces acted on the body. This principle 
was assumed in Arts. 42 and 56. 

If any number of forces act on a body each communicates 
an acceleration proportional to itself in magnitude, and in 
the same direction. Hence, if lines be drawn representing 
tiie accelerations in magnitude and direction, these lines will 
also represent the forces, and if the resultant acceleration be 
determined by Art. 33, the line so found will also represent 
the resultant force. Forces may therefore be compounded 
in the same way as accelerations. In Statics we shall make 
use of this method for obtaining the resultant of a number 
of forces. 

106. Third Load, — ^The Third Law is the statement of 
the mutual action between bodies. If two bodies act on 
each other the change in the momentum of one is equal and 
opposite to the change in the momentum of the other. The 
respective velocities are opposite m direction, and inversely 
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proportional to the masses. The law is not confined to the 
action between two bodies in contact. It is true of the 
attraction of gravity. In the case of a stone falling to the 
ground, the force exerted by the stone on the earth is 
exactly the same as that of the earth upon the stone. And 
the law equally applies to all cases of magnetic and electric 
attractions and repulsions. 

In the chapter on Energy it will be shown that another 
meaning may be given to the terms action and reaction, and 
that thus the Third Law may have a still wider and more 
important application. 



Examples. 



1. Two weights of 20 lbs. and 25 lbs. are connected by a string passing 
over a pulley : find the tension of the string when the system is in motion. 

Art 97, T=i]^=?iii^^5=«^lbs. 
P + Q 20 + 25 ^ 

2. Aweig^htof 112 lbs. rests on a lift: find the pressure on the lift, 
(a) when it is ascending or descending uniformly; (fi) when it is ascending 
with a velocity which increases by 4 feet per second ; (c) when it is 
descending with a velocity which increases by 8 feet per second ; (rf) when 
it is descending with a velocity which diminishes by 8 feet per second. 

Alt. zoo. (a) 112 lbs. 

(6) 3* i 36 ;: ii» ; 126 lbs. 

(c) 32 : 24 :: II2 : 84 lbs. 

(d) 32 : 40 :: 112 : 140 lbs. 

3. A balloon ascends with a uniformly accelerated velocity so that a 
weight of I lb. produces on the hand of the aeronaut sustaining it a down- 
ward pressure equal to that which 17 ozs. would produce at the earth's 
surface: find the height which the balloon will have attained in one 
minute from the time of starting, not taking into account the variation of 
the accelemting effect of the earth*s attraction. 

The upward acceleration produces an increase of <^th in the pressure of* 
the weight, therefore (Art. 100) the acceleration =:-^th of 32 = 2. 

The space described in one minute with an acceleration 2, is obtained 
from the equation 3=^^ ft* 

c == I X 2 X 6o«= 3600 feet. 
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EZEBCISES. 



z. One of the bodies in Atwood^s machine is xo lbs., and the string is 
able to bear a strain of ii lbs. : what is the weight of the other body so 
that the string may be just on the point of breaking? 

2. A weight of 15 lbs. hanging yertically draws a weight of zoo lbs. 
along a smooth horizontal table : what is the tension in the string? 

3. If the weight on a smooth horizontal plane be 50 lbs., what weight 
hanging vertically will produce a tension in the string of 5 lbs. when the 
system is in motion? 

4. A cannon ball weighing 100 lbs. leaves the gon, which weighs z ton, 
wiUi a velocity of zpoo feet per second : what is the velocity of the recoil 
of the cannon? • 

5. A shell weighing 40 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 100 feet per 
second bursts into two equal fragments. One of them moves in the same 
direction with^the velocity of 160 feet per second; what is the velocity 
of the other? 

6. The engine at the mouth of the shaft of a mine winds up the cage, 
which weighs ^ ton, (i) with a uniform velocity of xo feet per second, 
(1) with a velocity increaring by xo feet per second : find in each case the 
tension of the rope attached to the cage. 

7. Two weights of 50 grammes and 60 grammes are connected by a 
string passing over a pulley : find the tension of the string in gravitation 
units and in absolute units, respectively* 

8. Find the tension of a rope which draws a carriage of 8 tons weight 
up a smooth incline of z in 5 and causes an increase of velocity of 3 feei 
per second. 

9. The weights at the extremities of a strhig which passes over the 
pnUey of an Atwood's machine are 500 grammes and 502 grammes. The < 
larger weight is allowed to descend, and 3 seconds after motion has begoit 
3 grammes are removed from the descending weight. What time will 
elapse before the weights are again at rest? 

xo. A balloon carries a weight of 100 lbs. suspended by a cord from the 
car : find the tension of the cord, (a) when ascending uniformly at the 
rate of 16 feet per second ; (b) when ascending with a velocity increasini^ 
by z6 feet per second ; (e) when descending with a velocity increasing bj 
z6 feet per second ; (d) when descending with a velocity increasing by 14 
feet per second; (e) when descending with a velocity inoeaaing by 3% feet 
per second. 

xz. A man whose weight is Z40 lbs. places himself on a lift: find his 
pcesmre on the lift, (a) when it is stationary ; (6) when it is ascending 
or descending uniformly ; (c) when it is ascending with a velocity which 
increases by the acceleration 'f^y, (cQwhen ascending with a velodtj 
wliieh diminishes by the acceleration^^; («) when descending with, a 
velocity which increases at the rate of 31 feet per second ; (y) when 
descending with a velocity which diminishes at the rate of 8 feet :per 
second ; Q) when descending with a velocity which diminishes at the rate . 
of 32 feet per second. 
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12. A weight of lOO lbs. is attached to the lower extremity of a cord 
which hangs from the car of a balloon : find the tension in the cord, 

(a) when the balloon rises with a velocity increasing by 4 feet per second ; 

(b) when it rises with a velocity decreasing by 4 feet per second. 

13. I suddenly jump off a platform with a 20 lb. weight in my hand. 
What will be the pressure of the weight upon my arm while I am in 
the air ? 

I4« A stationary engine draws by means of a rope a waggon weighing 
10 tons up an incline of 30^ : neglecting friction, find (a) the tension of 
the rope when the velocity is uniform ; (b) when the waggon is moving up 
with an acceleration of 4 feet per second per second. 

15. Weights of 12 ozs. and 9 ozs. rest on two inclined planes having a 
common height and inclinations whose sines are ^ and ^ respectively, the 
weights being connected by a string passing over the common vertex of 
the planes. Find the tension of the string when the system is in motion. 

16. Two inclined planes have a common vertical edge, and the same 
inclination of 30° to the horizon. Weights of 20 ozs. and 15 ozs. rest on 
the planes, being connected by a string passing over a pulley at the 
common vertical edge : find the tension of the string when the system is in 
motion. 

17. Show that from the expression for the tension in Art. 99, that in 
Art. 97 may be derived by supposing the planes to become vertical ; and 
that the expression in Art. 98 may be obtained by supposing one of the 
planes to become horizontal and the other verticaL 

z8. A weight of i oz. hanging over the edge of a smooth horizontal 
table draws by means of a string a weight of i lb. along the table^: find 
the tension of the string. 

19. A body whose weight is 36 ozs. is drawn up an inclined plane whose 
inclination is 30^ by an equal weight which bangs vertically, and is con- 
nected with the former by a string passmg over a pulley at the vertex of 
the plane : find the tension of the string. 

20. A body P is drawn up a plane whose inclination is » by a body Q 
which hangs vertically, the two bodies being connected by a string wluch 
passes over a pulley at the vertex of the inclined plane: find the tension 
of the string. 

21. Show how the expression obtained in the foregoing exercise may be 
derived from that of Art 99. 
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[*] CHAPTER VnL 

IMPACT OR COU-ISION OF BODIKS. 

107. Impact or impulse is the term employed to denote 
the action which lasts for a very brief period when two 
bodies come into collision. When, for instance, a cricket 
ball is struck by the bat, impulsive forces act upon both ball 
and bat in opposite directions for a very short time, and 
these by the Third Law are equal to each other. These forces 
do not differ in kind from those we have been considering. 
They difer only in the time of their action. "We cannot, 
however, measure these forces by the method of Art 87, 
that is by the momentum generated in a unit of time, since 
the forces act only for an indefinitely brief period, the length 
of which is unknown. A dificrent measure must, therefore, 
be adopted for impulsive forces, and it has been agreed to 
measure an impuLsive force by the whole momentum it pro- 
duces. This measure will enable us merely to compare 
impulsive forces with each other, but not to compare them 
with ordinary forces. This, however, will not lead to an j 
difficulty, because in any case where ordinary and impulsive 
forces act together the effects of the former would be so 
small during the extremely brief period of the action of the 
latter that they may be neglected, and the impulsive forces 
alone will remain to be considered. 

108. The nature of these forces will be illustrated by con- 
sidering a particular case of impact. Let us suppose two 
ivory balls in motion, either in the same or in opposite direc- 
tions, to come into direct collision. For a very brief period 
a portion of each ball suffers compression and becomes 
flattened, and it may be assumed that this action continues 
imtil the velocities of the balls become equal, while during 
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this period certain impulsive forces act in opposite direc- 
tions upon each ball. Then, owing to the property of bodies 
called elasticity, the ivory tends to regain its original form, and 
whilst restitution is taking place it may farther be assumed 
that another impulsive force acts on each body in the same 
direction as before. The impulsive force in each case is mea- 
sured by the momentum lost by the striking ball and gained 
by the ball struck. If the bodies were perfectly elastic the 
force during restitution would be equal to that during com- 
pression, If the bodies were perfectly inelastic there would 
be no restitution, and no second impulsive force, and the 
bodies would remain together after the first period of im- 
pact. As all bodies are imperfectly elastic, the second im- 
pulsive force is always less than the finft. 

109. A similar explanation will apply to the case of a 
ball impinging on a fixed plane. The velocity of the ball 
becomes o at the end of the first period of impact, and the 
momentum lost by the ball is given to the plane, which 
being fixed is a portion of the earth, and is therefore given 
up to the earth. The ratio of the impulsive force during 
the second period of impact to that during the first period 
is different for different bodies, but is the same for the same 
two bodies. 

no. The impulsive forces which act during compression 
and restitution cannot be determined directly by experiment, 
but their ratio can be inferred from the observed velocities 
before and after impact. When for instance a ball impinges 
on a fixed plane the ratio of the velocity of approach to that 
of recoil is the same as the ratio of the momentum in 
approach to that in recoil, and is therefore the same as the 
ratio of tha momentum lost during compression to that 
gained during restitution, or finally as the ratio of the im- 
pulsive force during compression to that during restitutioD 
When both bodies are in motion, the velocity of approach or 
of recoil is their relative velocity, that is the algebraic differ- 
ence of the velocities of the bodies. Newton was the first 
to show by experiment that the ratio of the velocity of 
approach to that of recoil is constant for the same two 
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bodies, bat is different for different bodie& This ratio for 
anj two substaoees is called the ooeffidad pfrtMitHium^ or 
the eotffieient of elastidtyy or the modtdms cf elatHeiijf. It 
is usualljr denoted bjr «. More recent e xperim entB have 
shown that the coefficient of elasticily for anj two bodies is 
constant onlj for small Telodties of approadL 

111. Hence if alter impact bodies reooUed with aTelocity 
equal to that of approach they would be perfectly dasUc ; if 
with a less Telocity they would be trnperfedhf elcLsUc ; and if 
they did not recoU th^ woold be perfeeUy indagUc. The 
co^kdent of elasticity lor perfectly elastic bodies is i, for 
imjierfectly elastic bodies is a fraction less than i, and for 
perfectly inelastic bodies is o. No bodies in nature are 
found perfectly elastic or perfectly inelastic. Bodies such 
as glasisy marble, ivory are very elastic, and those such as 
patty or soft clay are very inelastic. 

112. If a body with a velocity u impinge on a fixed plane, 
and if the coefficient of elasticity for the two substances be 
9, then denoting the velocity of recoil by v, 

where the - sign indicates that the velocities are in opposite 
directions. 

113. If both bodies be in motion with velocities u and u' 
respectively, and if v and t/ denote the respective velocities 
after impact, and e denotes the coefficient of elasticity, then 
the difference of the velocities before the time of impact will 
be the velocity of approach, and the difference of the velocities 
after impact will be the velocity of recoil. Hence 

vv* = ^ e{u^ u'). 

1 14« We now proceed to consider some oases of the collision 
of bodies. For the sake of simplicity we shall suppose that 
these bodies are spheres. 

Impact of Bodies in Motion. — ^There are two cases of the 
collision of spheres in motion: (i) Direct Collision; (2) 
Oblique Collision. The collision is called direct when the 
centra of the spheres are moving in the straight line in 
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irlncli the impact takes place. It is called oblique when 
the centres are moving in different lines. 
115. Direct Collision : — 

m u m'u' mm* m 9 m' v' • 

Before impact. Impact. After impact. 

Let the spheres whose masses are m and m' be moving 
with their centres in the same line with velocities u and u' 
respectively. Let m overtake and impinge on m', and after 
impact let the velocities be v and v' respectively. Then the 
whole momentum lost by the striking sphere is m (w — t?), 
and the whole momentum gained by the struck sphere is 
«i' {v' — u'). These are equal by Newton's Third Law, 
therefore 

m (w - v) = m' (v' - u'). 

Again u — v! is the velocity of approach, and v - -y' is 
the velocity of recoil, and (Art. 113) 

t; — i;' = — g (t^ — u'). 

Solving these equations for v and v* we find 

_ mu + m'v! - em' {u - u') 

v-^ , ■■ p 

» mu + mV -hem (u- ii') 

m + mf 
li we suppose tlie bodies perfectly elastic and equal, then 
« = 1, and m = m'y and we have from the foregoing equations 

'0 = u' and t?' = t^ 

Hence such bodies would interchange velocities by the 
collision. 

If the bodies move in opposite directions before impact, 
we have only to change the sign of w' in the above equations 
n order to get the v^ocities after impact. 

If we suppose the bodies perfectly inelastic, then e = o, 
and we have from the equations 

, mu -»- m*u* 
v = v'=z ^. 

m-\-m 
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1 1 6. This result may be obtained very readily from first 
principles as follows. Since tho momentum lost by one 
body is gained by the other, it follows from the Third Law 
that the momenta before and after impact are equal. 
Again, since the bodies are inelastic, there will be no force 
tending to separate them after collision, and tlj^ey will there- 
fore move with a common velocity after impact. Let v be 
this common velocity. Then the momentum of the system 
after impact is mv + tn'v, and before impact is mu + mV, and 
these are equal ; thus 

mv 4- m'v = mu + m'u' 



t » 



mu + mu 

.', V= ;- 



m + m 




117. Oblique Collision. — Let two spheres whose masses 
are m and m' be 

moving with veloci- "? u ^' 

ti es u and u' respec- 
t ively , the directions 
of these velocities 
being inclined to 
the line of impact 
passing through the 
centres of the 
spheres at angles i and i' respectively. After impact let 
the velocities be v and v' whose directions (indicated by the 
dotted lines) are inclined to the Une of impact at angles r 
and / respectively. 

Kesolve the velocities before and after impact in the 
direction of the line of impact and at right angles respec- 
tively. The resolved velocities at right angles to the line 
of impact are 

u sin if V sin r, w' sin *', v' sin r' ; 

and in the line of impact the resolved velocities are 

u cos i, V cos r, u* cos i'^ v' cos /. 

No impulsive force acts in the direction at right angles to 
the line of impact, therefore (Arts. 56 and 105) tiie velocities 
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in this direction are not altered by the cbllisioni and hence 
the velocities in the direction at right angles to the line of 
impact are the same before and after impact. 

Therefore v sin r = w sin i 



v' sinT' = w' sin H 



8 



Again, the velocities in the line of impact are unaffected 
by the components at right angles to the line. To the 
velocities in the line -of impact we can apply the rules of 
direct collision. Proceeding exactly as in Art. 115, we 
obtain 

mw cos 1 + mV cos i' -ew'(w cos i—w' cost') . x 

vcosra r^ 1 (3) 

m + m 

, , mwcosi + mVcosi' + em(wcos*-t*'costO , % 
V cosr = ^^ .^ '- (4) 

It will be seen that these results may be obtained from 
the equations of Art. 1 15 by writing v cos r for v, v* cos r' 
for t?', u cos i for u, and u' cos i' for u\ 

Dividing equations (i) by (3) and (2) by (4) we obtain 
the values of tan r and tan r', and thus the directions of the 
motions of the bodies after collision are known. 

By squaring equations (i) and (3) and adding, and by 
squaring (2) and ^4) and adding, we obtain the values of 
t^ and v*^ (since sin^ r + cos* r=s i) and thus the velocities 
■after collision are known. 

118. Impact of a body upon a Fixed Plane. 

Direct CoUisum, li a body with a velocity u impinge per- 
,pendicularly on a fixed plane, then (Art. 1 1 2) it will recoil 
in the same line ; and if the coefficient of elasticity be e, the 
velocity of recoil will be eu. Calling the velocity of recoil 
17, then since it is opposite in direction to that of approach 
we have 

If «= I, t?ss — M. If«a=o, t; = o. That is if the bodies are 
perfectly elastic, the moving body recoils along the same line 
as it approached with a velocity equal to that of approach ; 

Q 
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if the bodies are inelastio there is do reooil ; and if imper- 
f eotl J eiaafcic the Yelodty of reooil is e times that of approach, 
and in the opposite direction. 

119. Oblique CoUision. 

Let a body with a yelodiy u impinge 
on a fixed ^ne, and. let the direction 
^ the velocity before impact make an 
angle i with the perpendicular to the 
plane, and the directiaii of the velocily after impact make an 
-angle r with the same perpendicular, and let tiie coefficient 
of elasticitj be 0. 

Resolve the velocities along the plane and at right angles 
to it The components along the plane are — 

u^iki and 11 sin r ; 

and at right angles to the plane, or in the line of impact 
they are — 

t« cos t and v cos r. 

Ko impulsive force acts on the bodies in the direction 
along the plane, and therefore the velocity before and after 
impact in this direction is unaltered. 

Therefore— 

t; sin r^i^sin t. (z) 

To the components in the direction of the line of impact we 
can apply the laws of direct collision, therefore (Art zza) — 

V cos r =3 — et^ cos t. (2) 

Divide equation (i) by (2), and we find^- 

tan I = — « tan r. (3) 

This gives the value of the angle r, and consequently the 
direction of the motion after impact is knowiL 

Squaring equations (i) and (2) and adding, we obtain— -> 

«* = w* (sin* » + «* cos* i). (4) 

Thus the velocity after impact is known. 

The angle % is called the angle of incidence, and r the angle 
of reflection* 
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The — sign in equation (3) indicates that these angles are 
on opposite sides of the perpendicular^ 

If in equation (3) c= i, then tan t= -tan r, and v^u. 
That is, if the elasticity be perfect, the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence and the velocity after impact 
^ual to that before. 

If 6 = o, then r = 90°, and v = u sin i. That is when the 
bodies are inelastic, the body impinging on the plane with 
velocity u will not recoil, but will run along the plane with 
the velocity u sin i. 



£XAMPLE& 



X. Five perfectly inelastio bodies of equal masses are arranged at short 
distances along a straight line on a smooth horizontal plane, l^e first body 
is now caused to move in the same line with a velocity of 100 feet per 
second; it impinges on the second, then the two bodies impinge on the 
third and so on. Find the final velocity after the fourth impact. 

liet the mass of each be i, then, by Art zi6, 

Velocity after ist impact = ^ >^ ^^oo ^«> 



md 



n 3rd „ 



ft 4th „ = ^^^ =—=20 feet per sec 

2. A body weighing 12 lbs. impinges directly on another at rest weighing 
4 lbs., and by the Impact loses ^ of its velocity : what is the coefficient 
of elasticity? 

From Art 115, smce v=§ « by the question, and u'eo, and tance the 
ooasses are proportional to the weights, therefore, 

. i««--4«e , 

ft* — nrr^- *• 

3. A body falls from a height A on a horizontal plane; to what height 
will it rebound, the coefficient of elasticity being e ? 

o2 



I + I 


2 


ax*;o 


lOD 


"" 2 + 1 ~ 


3 


3x^;« 


zoo 


"" 3 + 1 " 


" 4 


4X^J* 


zoo 
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Velocity acquired in falling throngh height A= ^/igk. 
Velocity of recoil (Art. ixa), ^e^igh. 

Greatest height attained with velocity ef^tgh^ (Art. \\\ 

2g 



Exercises. 

1. Two perfectly inelastic bodies of equal masses are moving in opposite 
directions with velocities of 40 feet and 31 feet per second, respectively : 
find their common velocity after impact. 

2. A perfectly inelastic body moving with a velocity of xoo feet per 
second strilces another inelastic body of equal mass at rest: find the 
velocit}' aft«r impact 

3. If in the preceding question the mass of the body at rest was four 
times that of the moving body : find the velocity after impact 

4. Equal perfectly indastic balls are placed at short equal intervals In 
a smooth horizontal groove. The first is projected from one end along the 
groove with a velocity of 20 feet per second : find the velocities after 
successive impacts. 

5. A body weighing 20 lbs. and moving with a velocity of xi feet per 
second impinges on a body moving in the same direction, weighing 60 1 bit. 
and having a velocity of 4 feet per second: find the velocities after 
impact, the coefficient of elasticity being ^. 

0. Two bodies of 15 lbs. and 60 lbs. are moving in opposite directions 
each with a velocity of 20 feet per second. If the coefficient dt elasticity 
be i, find the velocities after impact. 

7. A body weighing it lbs. and moving with a velocity of 4 feet per 
second meets a body of 3 lbs. moving in the opposite direction with « 
velocity of x6 feet per second: find the velocities after impact, (a) supposing 
the bodies perfectly inelastic ; (b) supposing then^ perfectly elastic. 

8. A body in motion strikes another at rest and by the impact loses one- 
fourth of its velocity. If the mass of the moving body be four times that 
of the body at rest, what is the coefficient of elasticity ? 

9. A perfectly elastic body moving with a velocity of 25 feet per second 
overtakes and strikes another perfectly elastic body of equal mass roovinf; 
with a velocity of X5 feet per second : what are the velocities after impact? 

xo. A ball is allowed to fall on a horizontal plane from a certain height 
and rebounds to the height of 16 feet, the coefficient of elasticity being ^. 
Another ball is allowed to fall on another horizontal plane from the 
same height and rebounds to the height of 9 feet. What is the coeffident 
of elasticity in the latter case? 
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1 1. A ball moving with a velocity of lo feet per second strikes an equal 
f)all at rest : if the coefficient of elasticity be ^, yfh&t is the velocity of 
each ball after impact ? 

12. Four perfectly elastic balls of equal masses are placed at short 
distances in tiie same Ijne. To the first ball a velocity of 20 feet per second 
is communicated in the line in ^vhich the balls are arranged : with what 
velocity will the last ball move oft ? 

13. A perfectly elastic ball strikes another of equal mass at rest At 
the instant of impact the direction of motion of the first ball makes an 
angle of 45^ with the line joining the centres of the balls : what angle 
will the direction of motion of the same ball make with the same line after 
impact ? 

14. In the foregoing question find the angle which the direction of 
motion of the second ball after impact makes with the line joining the 
•centres. 

15. A ball falls from a height of 48 feet on a horizontal plane. If the 
coefiicient of elasticity be ^ to what height will the ball rebound? 

16. A ball falls from a height of 96 feet upon a horizontal plane, rebounds, 
falls again and rebounds, and so on : to what height will it reach on the 
third rebound, and to what on the fourth, the coefiicient of elasticity 
being J ? 

17. A perfectly elastic ball moving with a velocitj' of 50 feet per second 
strikes another perfectly elastic ball of equal mass at rest. The angle 
between the directions of the motion of the striking ball before and after 
impact is 60° : what is the velocity of this ball after impact ? 

18. At what angle must a body strike a fixed plane so that the directions 
of its motion before and after impact may form a right angle, the coefficient 
of elasticity being ^ ? 

19. A body is projected from the floor of a room 12 feet high, strikes 
the ceiling, rebounds to the floor, and just reaches the ceiling again. If 
the coefficient of elasticity be ^, find the velocity of projection. 

20. Two perfectly elastic balls, one of which has three times the mass of 
the other, meet durectly with equal velocities : find the velocity of the 
larger body after impact. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
W^ORK AND £NKRGT. 

1 20. It has been shown that when a force acts upon a 
body for a given timCf the effect is messiired by the momen- 
tum produced ; and this is expressed by the product of tiie 
mass which is moved into the velocity acquiied in the given 
time. 

Thus if a force F act on a mass m and generate a velocity 
1^ in a time t, then (Art. 88) F^ = mv = momentum. 

121. But it is also often necessary to consider a force 
acting through a given apace^ and the term Work is used to 
denote the ^ect produced when a force moves its point of 
application through any distance. 

Work is done by a force when it moves its point of appUec^ 
tion in the direction in which it acts. 

Work is done against a force when its point of application is 
moved in a direction opposite to that in which thejorce acts. 

A force does work when it produces motion in. a body 
and continues to act upon the body, whether that motion be 
opposed by resisting forces or not. Again, when a body in 
motion continues in motion through any space against a 
resisting force, work is done against the force. 

122. Hence, for the production of the work there must 
be both force and motion. A weight resting on a table 
does no work, because there is no motion. A body not 
acted upon by forces and moving uniformly does no work, 
because there is no force. When a stone falls through any 
distance the earth does work in pulling the stone to the 
ground. A man doeswork when he Hfts the stone through any 
height. A magnet does work when it draws a piece of iron 
towards it. Again, a bullet fired vertically upwards does 
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work against the force of gravity. A cannon ball striking 
and penetrating a clay bank does work in overcoming the 
resistance of the clay. 

123. The term Energy is used to denote the power of 
doing work which is possessed by any body or system. 

Energy is distinguished into two kinds, Potential and 
Kinetic, 

A body or system though not actually doing work may 
possess the capability of doing it, and is consequehtly said 
to have potential or possible energy. A body which is in 
motion is said to have kinetic or moving energy. A stone 
resting on the top of a wall has potential energy j&om its 
position. If allowed to fall, it acquires motion, and possesses 
kinetic energy. During the time it is falling it has both 
potential and kinetic energy, the former diminishing and 
the latter increasing until it reaches the ground, when all 
its enenry has been chane:ed into kinetic. If the stone be 
thrown up with the velocity with which it struck the ground, 
it will reach the height from which it fell, and during its 
ascent it possesses both potential and kinetic energy, the 
latter diminishing and the former increasing till the body 
comes to rest at its greatest height, when its energy is once 
more entirely potential, and equal to the energy with which 
it started. Further, at any intermediate point the sum of 
the potential and kinetic enei^es possessed by the body is 
constant. 

Thus one kind of energy can be changed into another, as 
one form of matter can be changed into another; but energy 
like matter is indestructible. 

124. Since a force does work when it moves its point 
of application through any space, the amoxmt of work done 
will vary with the magnitude of the force, and with the 
space moved through in the direction in which the force 
acts. Hence, if F denote the force and 8 the space, then 

F« = work done. 

Since (Art 40) force is measured statically by weight, a 
convenient estimate of the work done by a force is a weight 
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raised throngli a vertical height Hence, if W be the weight 
of a body, and h the yerti(»il height through which it is 
raised, WA expresses the work done, and therefore 

This is the statical measure of the work accumulated in 
the body by the action of the force through the given 
space. 

125. A kinetical measure of the work accumulated in a 
body may be obtained as follows : — 

Let a force F act constantly through a space « on a body 
of mass m, and produce a velocity v. Let y be the accelera- 
tion, then (Art. 7 5) F = mf. But (Art 12) when a body moves 
with a constant acceleration through a space «, and acquires a 

velocity v, « = -- . And since F« = the work done, there- 
fore F«=m/^, orF« = !^'. 
2/ 2 

Therefore is the kinetical measure of the work accu- 

2 

mulated in the moving body, and is usually called the 
hmUic energy of the body. 

126. Thus if a force F act through a space « on a body of 
mass m, which is not acted upon by any resisting force, it 

will produce a moving energy expressed by , Con- 

2 

versely if a body of mass m be moving with a velocity v its 

kinetic energy is , and it will be capable of overcoming 

2 

a force F through a space a. Thus every moving body can do 
work, and its energy is measured by the product of half its 
mass by the square of its velocity. 

SimUarly if a body whose weight is W fall through a 
height A, the work done is WA. Now, W = wi^, and 
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A-— (Art. 14) /. WA = . Hence, the kinetic energy of 

2g 2 

2 

the weight, W after falling through a height h is , and if it 

2 

now be made to do work, it will raise an equal weight to 
the same height from which it fell. 

127. It may be assumed that the kinetic energy produced 
by a force acting through any space will be balanced by an 
equal resisting force acting through the same space. Hence, 
the space may be found through which a given moving 
energy will act against a resisting force. 

From Art. 125, 

13, m'i^ . imi^ kinetic energy 

sis ^^ • . . 5 =s r — . or space =: « 

2 F resistance 

128. In the foregoing the force is supposed to be constant, 
and the space described to be in the direction in which the 
force acts. If the direction in which the point of application 
moves be not in the line in which the force acts, then in 
order to find the work done, we resolve the force into two 
components, one in' the line of direction and the other at 
right angles to it. The former is the working component, 
and the product of this component into the space described 
is the work done. 

Similarly to tind the work done against a resisting force 
when the motion is not in the line of action of the resistance 
we resolve the latter into two components, one in the direc- 
tion of the resisting force and the other at light angles. The 
product of the former component into the length of path 
described is the work done against 
the resistanca Thus if a body 
whose weight is "W be drawn up 
an inclined plane whose length 
is I and angle of inclination t, then 
the work done against gravity is 
"W sin ixl, 

lih ^ height of plane, A = Z sin 1 and "WAsrW^ sin 1. So 
that the work done is measured either by the product of 
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the whole weight into the Yertical height through ^?^ch it 
is raised, or by the product of the component in the line of 
action into the length of l>ath described. 

129. And since the component vanishes when a force is 
resolved in a direction at right angles to its line of action, 
it follows that there is no work done by or against a force 
when the motion is at right angles to the direction of the 
force. Hence, no work is done against gravity when a body 
is moved on a horizontal plane. 

130. We have now established the two equations — 

¥t = mv. 

The £rst gives an expression for the effect of a force 
acting for a given time, and the second an expression for 
the effect of a force acting through a given space. The first 
is the momentum, the second the energy. The momentum, 
is proportional to the velocity, the eneigy to the square of 
the velocity. The momentum measures the effect of the 
force acting for a given time and may be called accu/mvlated 
force. The energy is not a measure of the force, but of the 
work done by the force, and it may be called aceumiUcUed 
work, 

131. Towards the close of the 17th century a great con- 
troversy arose among scientific men as to the proper 
measure of a force. Liebnitz and others adopted the 
erroneous theory that a force should be measured by the 
effect produced by its action through a given space; and they 
gave Ihe name vis viva to the expression m/v^, which denotes 
the product of the mass of the body into the square of the 
velocity acquired in moving through the given space. The 
vis viva therefore is twice the kinetic energy. The term is 
now falling into disuse. 

132. Conservation of Energy and Principle of "Work, 
When a force does work on a body it may produce an 

increase of either kinetic energy or potential eneigy or both. 
If no resisting forces act on the body, the work done is 
wholly applied to coni'er kinetic energy. Thus when s 
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stone ialls through a Tacnuiu the work done by gravity 
appears as kiiietic eneigy in the stone. If , on the otfaer 
handy the stone he pnlled npwanis, suppose Witii a pulley, 
by a constant force equal to its weight, then whatever 
velocity upwards be communicated to tlie stone it will 
retain it, and will ascend with that uniform velocity ; and 
the work done by the force is entirely expended in conferring 
potential energy upon the stone. If, again, the force with 
which the stone is pulled be greater than its weight, the 
stone will move upwards with an accelerated velocity, and 
it will gain both kinetic and potential enei^. . In all cases 
of work there is a transference of energy from oite body or 
system to another, the amount of the energy given out by 
one being equal to that received by the other. 

In the case whei'e a body is moved against friction upon 
a horizontal surface with a force just sufficient to overcome 
the friction, the body does not acquire any increase of 
velocity, and it does not gain potential energy, and therefore 
it might be supposed that the work is expended without any 
resulting energy. Or, again, when a body falls through any 
height upon tibe ground its motion is destroyed when it 
strikes the ground, and apparently its kinetic energy is 
annihilated without any corresponding energy being pro- 
duced. In such cases modem science has shown that the 
enei^ is not destroyed but that it changes its form and 
appears as molectdar energy. The energy of the mass as a 
whole is transferred to the particles of the bodies which are 
set vibrating more rapidly, and this vibration of the 
particles is what we call heat. Heat is the energy possessed 
by the particles of a body. From numerous experiments it 
has be^ inferred that although the enei^ of one body or 
system may be transferred to another, and the mechanical 
energy of a moving mass may be changed into the molecular 
energy of its particles, yet energy cannot be destroyed, and 
the energy of the universe is constant. This, the most 
important of the generalisations of modem science, is usually 
called the Conservation of Energy. 

133. If, therefore, a force act upon any body or system 
upon which a resistance also acts, then, if the force applied 
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be greater than the resistance, there will be a constant 
increase of velocity, the excess of the work done by the 
force over the work done by the resistance appearing as 
additional kinetic energy. If the force be less than the 
resistance there will be a loss of velocity. If the opposing 
forces be equal there will be neither gain nor loss ; if the 
body be at rest it will remain so, if in motion it will con- 
tinue in motion with a uniform velocity. 

Hence, if a body be at rest or in uniform motion under the 
miction of equal and opposite forces the works done by the 
forces are equal and opposite. Calling the work done by 
one force positive, and that by the other negative, it follows 
that in the case of equilibrium the sum of the works done 
is zero. 

The same holds true for any number of forces acting upon 
uny system or machine, and the statement of this proposition 
is the Principle of Work or the Principle of Constancy of 
Work done. It is as follows : — 

If any mobchme or system he acted upon by forces which are 
in equilUniuMf and if the system or machine be svhjected to any 
displacement consistent with the arrangement or connexion of 
its parts, the sum of the works done by all the forces is zero. 

And, conversely, iftJie work done be zero, tJie forces a/re in 
tquUibrium, 

134. The Principle of Work, or as it has also in a slightly 
modified form been called the Principle of Virtual Velocities, 
is of course only another form of the Principle of the 
Conservation of Energy. And this principle is really con- 
tained in Newton's Third Law of Motion. The terms action 
and reaction in the Third Law may bo understood in three 
distinct senses : (i) forces, (2) quantities of motion, (3) 
amounts of energy. The first two meanings were expressly 
assigned to these terms by Newton. If one body press 
another the ^brc^ of action is equal to that of reaction. If 
one impinge on another the qvnntity of motion lost by one 
is gained by the other. It has been shown by Professors 
Thomson and Tait that Newton in a scholium to his Laws 
of Motion assigns to the term action a further sense, which 
is equivalent to that denoted hj the modem scientific vae 
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of the term energy, and that thus the Third Law contains 
within it the great principle of the Conservation of Energy, 

135. Hence if a force P act on a machine upon which an 
opposing force H also acts, and if |7 denote the distance through 
which P moves, and r the distance through which B. moves^ 
then by the Principle of Work the sum of the works done 
is zero, and the work done by one must be equal and 
opposite to that done by the other, and therefore 

Pi? = Rr. 
Hence there is no creation of energy with a machine* 
The work done by the applied power P is exactly the same 
as that done by E. If P be less than H, p must be greater 
than r. If a smaller force equilibrate a greater it can only 
do so by moving through a proportionally greater distance^ 
Hence the practical rule, '^ what is gained in power is lost 
in time." It is therefore impossible to get more energy 
from a machine than what is applied to it. A machine can 
never be constructed to do work without an equal expen- 
diture of applied work ; and as in every machine, owing to 
the friction of its various parts, there is a transference of 
mechanical energy into molecular energy, it follows that the 
problem of ^' perpetual motion " is impossible. 

136. If F denote the whole friction of the parts of a 
machine, and / the sum of the distances moved by the 
rubbing surfaces against friction, the equation of the 
preceding Art. must be written 

Pp=:Rr + F/. 
Where Pp denotes the work applied, Rr the effective work 
•done, and Yf the loss of mechanical energy, or the work 
done against friction. 

Hence the effective work obtained from a machine ii» 
never equal to the work applied. In any machine the ratio 
of the effective work to the applied work is called the modiUt» 
of the machine. 

137. Units of Work. 

The general expression for determining the work done by 
a force having been found, a imU of work has to be chosen. 
Since the work done may be estimated by a weight raised 
to a height (Art. 124), and since the usual unit of weight 
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adopted in this oountrj is the pound weight, and the unii 
of length ih» foot, tiie nnit of work diosen hy British 
engineers 'is the work done in raising one pound weight 
through a vertical height of one foot. This unit of work la 
called thQ foot-pound, Henoe if 20 pounds weight be raised 
through 5 feet, 100 units of work have been done. 

In estimating the work of machines a laiger unit is 
required, and the rcOe of working has also to be taken into 
account. Watt chose as his unit for this purpose the work 
done in raising 550 pounds weight one foot high per second, 
or 33,000 lbs. I foot high per minute. This he called a 
horse-povoer. Watt's estimate of the work done by a horse 
is now believed to be much too high, but this is of no ooii« 
sequence in comparing the work of machines, and his unit 
is that generally adopted for this purpose. 

The foot-pound is the unit of work generally em- 
ployed in this country by practical engineers. It is the 
British gravitation unit of work. The metrical graviUtUan 
unit is the centimetre-gramme. It is the work done in 
lifting vertically one gramme weight through the height of 
one centimetre. 

The British kinetie unit of work is the foot-poundal. It 
is the work done by a poundal in moving a body through 
one foot. The metrical kinetic unit is the cenHmetre-dyfie. 
It is the work done by a dyne in moving a body through 
one centimetre. The centimetre-dyne has received the 
name of the Erg. A foot-poundal is equivalent to 
42i»393"8 ergs. 

138. The chief statements of the preceding Art may be 
exhibited in the following form : — 

f ^Gravitation Unite, { J^tk^e^Sgramine 

Unite of Work, \ 

I Absolute or ( Foot-poundaL 

[ Elinetic Unite, | Erg. 
Foot-pounds are reduced to foot-poundals and centimetre* 
grammes to ergs by multiplying by the value of g. As a 
mean value for this country g may be taken equal to 32*2 
for the former reduction, and to 981*4 for the latter. 
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EkAMFTiEB. 

I. What quantity of opal can be raiaed from a pit 250 feet deep by a 
•team en^neof 56 H.P. in a day of xo hours? 

56x33000x10x60 ^^ , 

^>^^.^^^/^ = ^0- of tons = 1980 tons. 
450 X 2240 ^ 

a. Find the H.P. of an en^e that will raise 660 cubic feet of water in 
an hour from a depth of 480 ft, a cubic foot of water weighing 6^^ lbs. 

6 60x62^x480 ,^^ ^p 
60x33000 

. 3. What 18 the kinetic energy of a body weighing 128 lbs. and moving 
with a velocity of 100 feet per second ? 

Kinetic energy =lJ»i;« = i £31 ioo»=^l??52. 

9 9 

4. A cylindrical hole having a sectional area of 5 sq. feet is dug in the 
ground to the depth of 16 feet. If a cubic foot of earth weigh y$ lbs., 
what is the work done in raising the earth from the pit ? 

Depth of centre of gravity qf the earth which is raised = 8. 

5 X 16 X 75 X 8 =48,000 ft.-pounds. 

5. A weight of 20 lbs. is drawn along a table by a weight of 4 lbs. 
hanging vertically, the two weights being connected by a string which 
passes over the edge of the table. If the friction be -^th the weight, and 
if after 2 seconds the string breaks, (i) how long, and (2) how far will 
the weight on the table move afterwards? 

Acceleration 
/=rpl-^ = ±. 32=~ft. Velocity in 2 sec8.s=/<=:i^ x 2 =52. 

(I) time=H2Ei!n!HE=^=??xH 

resistance B %% >^ =34 sees. 

ao * 
10 

(») ,pace= ^^^" ^°^^gy =!!!!:!= i X 32 X (y^y 

resistance K 3^ \ i / ^^^^^ 

20 '* 

zo 

6. The last carriage of a railway train gets loose whilst the train is 
running at the rate of 30 miles an hour up an incline of z in Z5a 
Supposing the effect of friction upon the motion of the carriage to be 
equivalent to a uniformly retarding force equal to ^^ of the weight of the 
carriage : find (a) the length of time during which the carriage will con- 
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tinue ruiming up the .incline, and (6) the velocity with which it will be- 
running down after the lapse of twice this interval from the instant of its 
getting loose. 

(a.) 30 miles per hour =44 ft. par sec If W= weight of carriage, fhei^ 

•W W^ MT 

Resistance = resolved part of W + friction = — + — = — . 

I JO 300. 100 

resistance R W^ 8 *37 5 »«• 

xoo 

(6.) Force producing motion down the plane = resolved part of W^fric- 
•m yr 'yr 

lion rs — = — . This force produces on the mass of W an accelera- 

150 300 300 

tion s -^ (Art 90). Let v = required velocity, then 
300 

»=-^,<=-^ X i37i=Z4f feet 
300 300 ' ■ 

Exercises. 

z. A man z 3 stone weight climhs a ladder 40 feet high. Find thje work 
done in gravitation units, and in absolute units. 

a. An engine is required to raise x,500 tons of salt per day from a mine 
330 feet in depth: what should be its horse power ? [Working day = 10 hrs.) 

3. In what time will an engine of 30 ELF. raise 660 tons from a pit 
zoo ft deep ? 

4. How many gravitation units of work and how many kinetic units 
are performed in raising z ton of coal from a pit xoo fathoms deep. 

5. An engine of 60 H.P. is employed to raise water from a mine 50 
fathoms deep: how many gallons will it raise per day of zo hours, a 
gallon of water weighing zo lbs. ? 

6. How many cubic feet of water will two engines, each of 25 H.P., 
raise in an hour from a mine zoo fathoms deep, a cubic foot of water 
weighing 62^ lbs. ? 

7. A circular well the area of whose section is zo feet is to be dug to a 
depth of 30 ft. : what will be the work of raising the material, a cubic 
foot of it weighing zoo lbs. ? 

8. A mill pond is 120 ft long, 50 ft. broad, and is filled with water to 
the depth of 2 ft. If the fall of the water be 4 ft, required the potential 
energyof the water. 

9. What is the work done per second by a fire engine which throws a 
cubic foot of water per second with a velocity of g feet per second ? 

za How many cubic feet of water can be raised in an hour from a well 
4x0 feet deep by an engine of 50 H.P., allowing 25 per cent for friction, 
leakage, &c. ? 
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11. At what fraction of a H.P. does a man work on the average wht# 
•^can do 900,000 units of work in a working day of 9 hours ? 

12. What H.P. steam engine will bo required to raise 10 tons of coal 
per hour from a depth of 600 feet ? 

13. An engine of 15 H.P. raises 3,000 cub. feet of water per hour from 
-a well 30 feet deep : what is the modulus of the machine ? 

14. Which could you throw further, a ball of lead or a ball of cork of 
the same size ? Give the reason for your answer. 

15. A weight of 31 lbs. is placed on a table and connected by a string 
with a weight of i lb. which hangs vertically and draws the weight of 
31 lbs. along the table. After 3 seconds the cord breaks, and the weight 

on the table moves for 4| feet further before coming to rest : what is the 
friction ? 

16. A stone weighing 12 lbs. is thrown along ice with a velocity of 64 
rfeet per second, and comes to rest after moving 192 yards : what is the 

force of friction ? 

17. A weight of 24 lbs. is drawn along a table by means of a cord by a 
weight of 2 lbs. hanging vertically. After 3 seconds the cord breaks and 
the weight on the table moves for 4 seconds before coming to rest : what 
is the friction ? 

18. A stationary engine draws from rest a waggon weighing 10 tons np 
« smooth incline of 30^ with an acceleration of 4 feet per second. After 
10 seconds the rope connected with the waggon breaks : how long and how 
^ar will the waggon move upwards ? 

19. A weight of 50 lbs. is drawn along a horizontal table by a weight 
ol 10 lbs. hanging vertically. After 3 seconds the cord breaks, and the 
^o lbs. moves for 12^ feet before coming to rest : what is the friction ? 

20. Two weights of 3 lbs. and 4 lbs. are connected by a cord passing over 
« pulley. A bar weighing 2 lbs. is placed on the 3 lbs. weight, and after 
motion has continued for 9 seconds the bar is removed : for what distance 
further will the 3 lbs. weight descend ? 

21. What is the kinetic energy of a moving body? What is the vis viva ? 
82. What are the gravitation units of work usually employed ? What 

are the kinetic units ? 

23. A body weighing 100 lbs. moving with a velocity of 96 feet per 
second is retarded by a force of 8 lbs. : find (i) how long, (2) how far the 
body will raove. 

24. A stone weighing 20 lbs. is thrown along ice with a velocity of 60 
feet per second. If the friction be ^\jth of the weight, find (i) how long, 
(2) how far the stone will move. 

25. A locomotive weighing 1,000 lbs. and moving with the velocity of 
48 feet per second on a level railroad is brought to rest by the brake in a 
ftpace of 200 feet : what is the force of the brake ? 

26. A train weighing 60 tons is moving on a horizontal line at the 
uniform rate of 15 miles per hour. If the resistance of the air and friction 
be 20 lbs. per ton, what is the horse power of the engine ? 

27. If in the foregoing case the train were moving up an incline of i io 
60, what is the H.P. ? 

H 
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s8. A railway train weighing aoo tons is mnnSng at the uniform rats 
of ao miles per hour when the steam is shat off. The friction and other 
resistances being talsen as 8 lbs. per ton, find how far the train will move 
before coming to rest. 

29. A train weighing 60 tons has a velocity of 40 miles an hour : if 
the steam be turned off, how far will it ascend an incline rising i foot in 
icx>, the resistance from friction, &c., being 8 lbs per ton ? 

3a What is the hoiee-power of an engine capable of drawing a train, 
wMch with the engine weighs 100 tons, up an incline of i in 50 with a 
velocity of 30 miles -pex hour, the friction and other resistances b«ng 14 lbs. 
per ton? 

31. A stationary engine draws a raUway waggon weighing 10 cwta. up 
an incline of i in 56 with an acceleration of 20 feet per second. After 
6 seconds from rest the rope connected with the waggon breaks. If the 
friction be equivalent to a uniform force of ^^th of the weight of the 
waggon, find (a) how long the waggon will move up the incline, and (6) 
the velocity with which it will be running down after the lapse of twioa 
this interval from the instant of the brealdng of the rope. 

33. If in the foregoing case the incline were smooth, find (a) how long 
motion will continue upwards after the rope breaks, and (6) the velocity 
after twice this intervaL 

33. A ton weight is raised through a height of 10 feet : what is the work 
done in poundals, ^ being 32 ? 

34* Express in foot-poundals the kinetic energy of a body weig^iins 
zoo lbs., and moving with a velocity of 20 feet per second. 

35. A weight of 500 grammes is raised through a vertical height of 5 
metres in a place where g is 980 : find the work done (a) in centimetre- 
grammes, (6) in ergs. 

36. What is the kinetic energy, expressed in ergs, of a kilogramme 
which is moving with a velocity of i metre per second? 

37. If an engine working at the rate of 30 H.P. draw a train which, 
with the engine, wei^is- 120 tons, along a horizontal railroad, what unifoim 
velocity will it maintain when the resistances f roa friction and the air are 
zo lbs. per ton ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOTIOiNT IN A CIRCULAR PATH ^WITH 
UNIFORM VELOCITY. 

139. It was shown in Chapter Y. that if a body possess a 
uniform velocity in one direction and be acted upon by a 
constant force in another, the body will move in a curved 
path, the nature of the 3urve depending upon the direction 
and magnitude of the force. We are now about to investi- 
gate the direction and magnitude of the force when the 
body describes a circle. 

140. Let a body of mass m be moving 
with uniform velocity in the circum- 
ference of a circle whose radius is r. 
Then some force must act on the body, 
otherwise, by the First Law of Motion, it 
wo\ild move in a straight line. And 
since the body is moving uniformly, this 
force neither accelerates nor retards the 
velocity, and consequently the force must 
always act at right angles to the path of the body, and 
must therefore be constantly directed to the centre of the 
circ\ilar path in which the body is moving. To find the 
magnitude of this force : — Let F be the force and/ its accelera- 
tion. Let the body of mass m'be at A and be moving with 
uniform velocity v ; then if no force acted on the body it 
would move in a straight line along AB. Let t be the 
time in wliich it would reach £. During this time a force 
F directed towards the centre acts constantly on it. Let 
AC be the space which it would describe under the 
influence of this force in the same time. Then completing 
the parallelogram, the body will at the end of the time t 
be found at T> (Art. 52) having moved along the arc AD. 

h2 
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If the time t be Tery small AD may be considered a straig^lit 
line, and BD directed towards the centre ; and since AD is 
described with a uniform velocitv v in the time t :. (Art 6), 

and AC = i/"«* (Art 12). 
But (Euc VL 8) EAAC=AD». 

But (Art 7s)F = »»/, 

.•.F=!!if. (2) 

r ^ ' 

-141. Hence if a bodj of mass m possess a velocity v, it 
will moTe in the circamference of a circle whose radius is 

r if it be acted on by a force constantly directed towards 

the centre of the circle. And conversely, if a body move 
uniformly with the velocity v in the circumference of a 
circle whose radius is r, tiie force acting on the body 
(or the resultant of all the forces acting on it) is equal to 

, and is constantly directed to the centre of the cirde. 

Thus the force required to keep a body of given mass 

moving in the circumference of a circle is directly propor> 

lional to the square of the velocity, if the radius be given, 

.and is inversely proportional to the radius, if the velocity be 

given. 

This impressed force is cerUrtpetalj that is directed towards 
the centre. 

142. If the force cease to act, the body continues its 
motion in a straight line in the direction in which it was 
moving at that instant, that is in the tangent to the circle. 
Thus if a stone tied to one end of a string, the other end of 
which is held in the hand, be whirled in a circle with uniform 
velocity, the string has to be kept pulled with a constant 
force directed always from the stone to the hand. If the 
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string break, the stone will fly off, not in a direction outward 
from the hand, but in a tangent to the circular path in 
which it is moving. But whenever force is exerted on a 
body there is always a reaction equal and opposite to the 
action. The stone whirled in a circle has a constant tendency, 
owing to its inertia, to move in the tangential path. To 
overcome this inertia, a constant pull has to be maintained, 
which is trant^mitted by the string, and this causes an equal 
reaction upon the hand and in the opposite direction. This 
strain or reaction is called the centrifugal Jorce* It is equal 
and opposite to the centripetal. 

It should be borne in mind that this centrifugal force is 
not an external impressed force. It is the reaction due to 
the impressed force, ceasing when it ceases, and always equal 
to it in magnitude but opposite in direction. 

143. It should also be observed that in the case of the 
stone whirled in a circle, no tangential force acts dwring the 
uniform circular motion. The body acquires its velocity by 
some force which then ceases to act, and it would continue 
to move in a straight line with this velocity if no force acted 
on it. The centripetal force changes the rectilinear into 
circular motion. 

144. Equations (i) and (2) of Art. 140 may be put into 
other forms which are more convenient for some calculations. 

Let T denote the periodic timCy that is the time taken 
by the body to make one revolution, and let ir denote as 
usual the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the 
diameter, which is approximately 3*14159. Then if r be 
the radius, the circumference is 2?ir / and as this is described 
with the uniform velocity v in the time T, by Art. 6, 

2«r 
Substituting in equations (i) and (2) we obtain 

F = m^. (4) 
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Thus the centripetal or the centrifugal force is directlj 
proportional to the mass, directly proportional to the mdnus, 
and invers^y proportional to the square of the periodic 
time. 

145. Angvlfvr VdocUy, — ^Let, as in 
Art. 140, a body be moving with a uni- 
form velocity v in the circumference of a 
circle whose radius is r. Then since the 
body moves uniformly, the radius drawn | 
from the centre to the body in the cir- 
cumference moves through equal angles 
in equal times, and the rate at which the 
radius rotates is called the angviar velocUy of the body. 
Let the body arrive at the point D ; the angle between the 
•directions of the tangents AB and DE, which are the 
directions of the motion of the body at these points, is equal 
to the angle AOD: thus the angular velociiy may be 
•called the rate of change of direction of motion. The 
angular velocity is usually denoted by the letter w. If, as 
in Art. 140^ T be the periodic time, and since an- is the 

circular measure of 360^, it follows that uisTn* Sub- 
stituting this in equation (4) of Art. 144, we obtain 

F =3 TuJ^r. 

An equation which expresses the centrifugal or centri- 
petal force in terms of the mass of the body, the angular 
velocity, and the radius of the circle described. 

246. Numerous familiar illustrations of the foregoing 
principles may be adduced. 

The mud from the wheels of a carriage in motion is seen 
to be thrown off in tangents to the wheel. A bucket full of 
water may be whirled in a vertical plane, the centrifugal 
force counterbalancing the weight of the water. In a circus 
when a horse walks round the ring, both horse and rider are 
upright, but when he gallops in the circle both lean inwards, 
and the quicker the motion the more they incline. The cen- 
irifiigal force in this case is balanced by a portion of the 
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▼eight of the horse and the ridei% and the greater the centri- 
fugal force the greater must be the portion of the weight 
applied to counteract this force, and consequently the 
greater must be the incline. 

Z47. The centrifugal force due to the earth^a rotation pro- 
duces two distinct effects which we shall .now consider. 

Owi^g to the rotation of the earth on its axis all bodies 
on its surface, except at the poles, have a tepdesfcy to fly off 
in tangents to the circles they are describing. A part of 
the force of gravity acting on each body is applied to pre- 
vent this motion^ and thus the weight of .the pody and the 
acceleration due to gravity are less than they woidd be if 
the earth were at rest. Henoe, the wl^le acceleration due 
to the force of gravity is greater than that observed by the 
acceleratioii due to the centrifugal force! Calling the whole 
fiK^celeration G, the observed acceleration g, imd the aecelera- 
tion due to the centrifugal forced then 

= 5^+/ 

In the case of a body at the equator^ has been determined 
by experiment to.be about 52*088 feet per second; and 
since the velocity of a body at the equator^ and the radius 
of the circle described are known, / may be shown by 
equation (i), Art. 140, to be about 0*1113 feet per seoonc^ 
andy hence, g^s 288*4 y) ^^^ therefore, 

0» 289-4/. 

That is, the force of gravity is about 289 times the centri« 
fbgal force at the equator. Therefore, since the centiifiigal 
force is proportional to the square of the velodty, if tiie 
earth's rotation were 17 times more rapid^ the centrifugal 
force at the equator would be equal to the force of gravity, 
and bodies at the equator would have no weights With a 
still more rapid rotation they would fly off in tangents to 
the equator. 

148. The centre of the circle described by a hody at the 
equator is the centre of the earth, and, hence, the oeniri*. 
fugal force which acts from the centre is approximately 
opposite in direction to the force of gnivity. At any place 
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intermedrnte between the jwle and equator a body describesr 
during the rotation of the earth the parallel of latitude of 
the place. The centre of this parallel is not the earth*^ 
centre, and, hence, the direction of the centrifugal force is not 
that of gravity. Resolving the centrifugal force in the 
direction of gravity and at right' angles, we obtain two com- 
ponents, one of which acts in opposition to gravity, and the 
other tends to move the body towards the equator. Thu» 
the centrifugal force at any parallel has two effects. It 
lessens the weights of bodies and the acceleration due to- 
gravity, and it tends to move these bodies towards the- 
equator. 

It is evident that this diminution of the weights of bodies 
owing to the earth's rotation is greatest at the equator and 
least at the poles^ where there is no centrifugal force. 

Hence, if the earth were originally a spherical molten* 
mass, it would by its rotation become an oblate spheroid. 

Example. 

z. One end of a string a feet long is fastened to a point in a smooth 
horizontal table, and to the other end is attached a weight of 4 lbs., which- 
is caused to revolve round the fixed point as centre with a uniform velocity 
of 4 feet per second : find the tension of the string. 

— X4' 

tm^=^ = ilb. 

r 3 

Exercises. 

T. A stone is tied to the end of a string 4 feet long, the other end of 
which is held in the hand, and whirled round in a vertical plane. What 
must be its velocity at the highest point of the circle that the string may 
just remain stretched ? 

3. A tram car weighing z ton and moving at the rate of 3 mOes an 
hour passes round a curve whose radius is 132 yards : what is the outward 
preisnre on the rails? 

3. A weight of 4 lbs. attached to the end of a string 2 feet long, the- 
other end of which is tixed to a point in a smooth horizontal table, mover 
on the table in a circular path round the fixed point as centre, and describe* 
the dicnmf erence erery 3 seconds : find the tension of the string. 

4. If in the foregoing case the string can just support a weight of 
36 lbs. : what is the greatest velocity that can be given to the weight 
before the string breaks ? 
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5. A railway train is moving with the uniform velocity of 30 miles per 
hour along a curve in the rails, the radius of which is 5CX> yards. From 
the roof of one of the carriages a weight of I2 lbs. is suspended by a 
Rtring : what horizontal force should be applied to this weight so as to 
keep the string vertical while the train is rounding the curve ? 

6. A body weighing 8 lbs. is moving uniformly in a circle whose radius 
is 10 feet, and makes a revolution every 4 seconds : what is the force 
acting on the body ? 

7. If a body be moving in a circular path with uniform velocity, what 
inferences may be drawn respecting the forces acting on the body 9 

8. Explain clearly what is meant by the so-called centrifugal force. 

9. What are the effects of the centrifugal force, due to the rotation of the 
earth, on bodies (a) at the equator, (6) at tiie poles, (c) at places intermediate 
between the pole and equator ? 

10. Prove that the attraction of gravity is 289 times the centrifugal 
force at the equator due to the earth^s rotation. 

11. A stone weighing i lb. is tied to one end of a string 4 feet long, the 
other end being held in the hand, and the stone is whirled in a horizontal 
circle. If the string can just bear a tension of % lbs., with what velocity 
is the stone moving when the string breaks? 

12. A body whose mass is 5 Iba. moves' with a uniform velocity of %^> 
feet per second in a circle whose radius is 10 feet. What force must act 
upon it, and in what direction? 

13. A locomotive weighing 10 tons, and moving at the rate of 15 mile» 
per hour, passes round a curve which is a portion of a circle whose radios 
IS 1,000 feet : find the centrifugal force. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MOTION IN A CIRCULAR ARC \tf^TH VARIABLE 

VEIjOCITY. 

T49. We shall msfw oonsider the case of a body fieJliiig 
tinder the influence of gravity down a circnlar arc in a 
▼ertical plane, and we shall investigate (i) the vdocUy 
aoquired by a body in falling down any circular arc in a 
vwtical plafie, and (2) the time taken by a body to describe 
an arc in a vertical plane when the middle point of the arc 
is the lowest point. 

150. TkevdooUy ccqidred by a body in faUing down a 
drcidar arc in a vertical plane is equal to what it would 
acquire in falling through the vertical height of the arc. 

Let AB, 30, CD, • 4 . . be a series of 
planes whose vertical heights are h^^ h^ hg, Ai 

.... As. Let a body fall down these 
planes in order without any loss of velocity 
L paadng from pLme to pLie, and let the 
velocities at B, C, D . . . . be respectively 

Then (Art. 14,) 



^i> v» 



V 



V, 




v^ = vJLx + 2gh^ Adding these equations we obtain t;,* = zg 
(^ + Ay + A» + . • • Ak) = 2gh where A » the whole 
height. 

Let BC be an arc of a circle whose 
plane is vertical Then BC may be 
Vded^as fonned of «. inLte 
number or Inclined planes ; and it may 
be shown that when a body falls down 
such a system of planes, there is 
no loss of velocity. Hence if the 
velocity in falling down BC be called 
t7, then by the preceding demonstration 

V = '^zg, DE. Therefore (Art 44,) the 

velocity is the same as that acquired in falling through the 

vertical height DE. 
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151. The velocity aequired in falling down any arc of a 
circle in a vertical plane may be expressed in terms of the 
diords drawn from the extremities of the arcs to the lowest 
point of the circle. 

Lei OA (Art. 150)*/, and PA=2?. Let the chord 
BA = a, andCA^x. Then (fine YL, 8)— 



DA = 



AB'' 



a 



% 



AC« 



^^ — = _> and EA = 

PA 2V AP 



i7 



But (Art. 150) V = ^2g DE^ V2g (DA ~ EA) = 

Similarly if V represent the velocity at the point A after 
faUing through the arc BA, 

152. The Simple P&ndu- 
Zt£m.-r7Letamaterial particle 
be suspended from the point 
O by a weightless string, and 
let it be drawn aside to any 
point B. Then the weight 
of the particle acting verti- 
cally downwards may be 
resolved into two compon- 
ents, one in the direction 
OB and the other at right 
angles. The former is met 
by the reaction of the fixed 
point, the latter gives motion- to the particle. Owing to the 
string the particle is forced to move in an arc of a circle 
whose radius is OA, and it will be readily seen that the 
component causing motion diminishes from B to A where it 
is zero. The motion iA therefore similar to that of a body 
falling down a circular arc, and the velocity at any point 
can be determined exactly as in Art. 151. The particle 
when ii has reached A has its greatest velocity. At this 
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point it poBsesses an amount of kinetic energy which, if none 
of it were lost, would carry it up to B' at the same height as^ 
B. Here it would come to rest for an instant and it would 
then fall again towards A, rise to B, and thus continue- 
oscillating between B and B'. Practically, however, owing 
to the resistance of the air and the imperfect fixedness of 
the point of support, there is a constant loss of energy and 
the body after a time comes to rest. 

Such a material particle suspended by a weightless string 
or rod and oscillating in a vertical plane round a fixed point 
is called a Simple Pendulum. The radius OA is the length 
of the pendulum, the arc BB' is the range or amplitude of 
the vibration, and the time taken to describe BB' is the 
time of vibration. 

A simple pendulum cannot be actually constructed, but a 
close approximation to it may be made. A very small lead 
ball suspended by a fine silk string may for most experiments 
be regarded as a simple pendulum. A Compound Pendulum 
is a mass of any shape oscillating round a fixed axis. 

153. When the ranges are very small compared with the 
length of the pendulum, the time of a vibration does not 
depend on the length of the range. Galileo was the first te 
observe this fact, and to apply the pendulum to measure equal 
intervals of time. It becomes of great importance therefore to 
determine on what the time of vibration of a pendulum de- 
pends and we proceed to find an expression for the time of 
vibration of a Simple Pendulum when oscillating in small arcs. 

[*] 154. To find the time of vibration of a simple 
pendulum. Let A be a material particle suspended from O 
by a string OA, supposed to be without weight, and let it 
oscillate in an arc BB' so small that the arcs BA, CA may 
be regarded as coinciding with' their chords. Let 0A = ?^ 
BA = a, CA = X. At any point C let the velocity be called 
v, and at A be V; then (Art. 152) the velocity at B is zero; the 

velocity v at C = V2^TdE= i./-k^^^'y ^^^ *^® ^®^^ 
city V at A = Vi^TDA = a ft Let BCAB' bo a 
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straight line equal to the arc 
BB', and let a particle oscillate 
on this straight line with the 
same velocities as the pendulum 
on the arc BB'. Each will 
therefore start from the point 
B with tlie velocity o, will 
have a velocity v at C and a 
velocity V at A, and equal 
velocities at the corresponding B 
points of their paths. Upon 
BB' describe a semicircle 
BMLB', and let another p 
particle move along this semi- 
circular path with the uniform 

h. 
V I 

the time taken by this latter 

particle to describe the semicircumference will be the same 
»a that taken by the former to describe the straight line BB'. 
For the horizontal velocity of the particle moving on the 
Bemicircumference is at any instant the same as the velocity 
of the particle moving on BB'. At the point C draw a 
vertical OM. Suppose the particle moving on the semicir- 
cumference is at M ; its velocity being uniform is a / £ 



velocity V = a 



Then 




T »- 



Hesolve this horizontally, and we obtain « ^ / j* 



x/ 



I 



cos TMK = 



V r 



cos AMC 



"JS 



CM 

V AM 



sa 



!g \/AM>-AC« 

V 7- 



fg '^a^-x^ Igi , A 



Aff 



Therefore the horizontal velocity of the particle at M is 
eqiial to the velocity of the particle at C. 

Similarly it may be shown that the velocities at L and A 

are each a /^, while at B' both velocities are zero. 



Vf' 
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Hence the particles will move throughout on the ex- 
tremities of the same vertical line, and therefore the time 
taken bj each to move from B to B' will be the same. 

But the semicircumference is equal to xa, where w = 
3 '1 41 59, and a = the radius = BA. And since this distance is 
described with uniform velocity the time taken is^ (Art. 6), 

= xa— a /? « IT /-. 
\/ I \/ g 

This is also the time taken to describe the line BB' and is 
therefore the time of a vibrs^tion of the pendulum. Let this 
time be called t, then 

155. From this formida it appears that the time of a 
vibration depends only upon the length of the pendulum 
and the force of gravity at tlie place in which it is set 
vibrating. In the same place, the times of vibration of 
different pendulums are therefore directly proportional to 
the square roots of the lengths ; and in different places, the 
times of vibration of the same pendulum are inversely pro- 
][X>rtional to the square roots of the numbers which express 
the accelerations produced by gravity. We learn also from 
the formula that the time of vibration is not influenced by 
the weight or the nature of the substance of the oscillating 
body — since these do not enter into the formula — and thus 
we have another confirmation of the fact mentioned in Art. 
77 that the force of gravity does not depend upon the nature 
of the mass but only upon its amount. 

It will be seen that by the iirnje of a vibratum is meant 
the time taken to swing from one extremity of the arc to the 
other. This is strictly only a semi-oscillation of the pen- 
dulum. The time of a complete oscillation is the time tidcen 
to move from one extremity of the arc to the other and back 
again, and is therefore double the value given in Art. 154. 

156. All of the foregoing statements may be verified by 
experiment. If small masses differing in weight and in 
material be suspended by fine strings of the same length 
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and set oscillating in small arcs, it will be found that their 
times of vibration are practicallj the same ; but if the pen- 
dulums be of different lengths their times are found to be 
proportional to the square roots of their lengths. 

157. By sqiiaring the equation of Art. 154, and bearing 
in mind that the number of vibrations in a given time is 
inversely proportional to the time of vibration we deduce the 
following laws of the vibration of the Simple Pendulum : — 

(i.) With different pendulums in the same place, tJie 
lengths are directly proportional to the squa/rea of live times of 
vibration, 

(2.) With the same pendulum in different places, tite 
values of the accelerations produced by gra/oity a/re in/versely 
proportional to the squares of the times of vibration arid 
directly proportional to the squares of the numbers ofvihra- 
tions in the same time. 

158. The equation of Art. 1 5 4 is rigorously true only when 
the arc of vibration is indefinitely small. A modified form of 
the formula may, however, be obtained which is applicable 
to any amplitude of vibration. But, further, this formula 

. is applicable only to the simple pendtdum, which can never 
be absolutely realised ; and as an ordinary pendulum con- 
sists of a large mass called the bob suspended by a rod or 
wire v/hose mass cannot be neglected, it becomes of impor- 
tance to learn how the formula for the simple pendulum 

, may be applied to the ordinary form of the pendulum. A 
compound pendulum is made up of particles at different dis- 
tances from the point of suspension. These particles if free 
to move separately would swing at different rates of vibra- 
tion, but being connected together the whole mass oscillates 
in a way determined by the form of the vibrating body. 
Now, it con be shown by theory — but the demonstration 
cannot be given here — that there is a point in every com- 
pound pendulum, called the centre of oscillation, at which if 
the whole mass of the oscillating body could be concentrated 
the time of vibration would not be altered. The vibrations 
of any compound pendulum are therefore the same as those 
of a simple pendulum whose length is the distance between 
the centres of suspension and oscillation. By callins: this 
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distance the length of tHe compound pendulum, the formula 
for the simple pendulum may be applied to the compound. 

159. It may be further phown that if the centre of oscil- 
lation of any vibrating mass be found, and if it be made the 
point of suspension the former point of suspension will be 
the new centre of oscillation. Thus the centres of suspen- 
45ion and oscillation are convertible. 

160. The length of a compound pendulum, that is tlie 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum, may bo approxi- 
mately determined by experiment A very small lead bullet 
suspended by a fine silk string may be regarded as a simple 
pendulum. This is set oscillating on the same axis as the 
compound pendulum, and the string is shortened or length- 
ened until the vibrations coincide with those of the com- 
pound pendulum. The distance from the axis to the centre 
of the bullet is then very approximately the length of the 
compound pendulum. 

A still more accurate method is based upon the converti- 
bility of the centres of suspension and oscillation. The body 
is made to oscillate round any axis of suspension, and the 
time of vibration determined. Then by repeated trials 
another axis is found around which the body oscillates 
in the same time. The distance between the two axes is 
the length of the equivalent simple pendulum. Captain 
Kator employed a modification of this method. In his pen- 
dulum the two axes are fixed and a small weight can be 
moved between them and clamped at any point. The posi- 
tion of the centre of oscillation depends upon the arrange- 
ment of the mass of the oscillating body, and by repeated 
trials the movable weight ia so placed that the centre of 
oscillation is made to coincide with one of the axes when 
the other is the axis of suspension. This is known when 
the time of vibration round each axis is the same, and the 
length of the pendulum is the distance between the axes. 

161. In the equation t = 7r /-, any two of the three 

variable quantities being known the remaining one may be 
calculated. Hence since in the case of any pendulum the 
length and the time of vibration can be determined, the 
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value of g at any place may be calculated. This is the most 
accurate method for determining the acceleration produced 
by gravity. 

The length of the pendulum is found with great precision 
by Kater's method, and the time of vibration may be found 
by the method of coincidences, as follows : — 

The pendulum whose time of vibration we wish to deter- 
mine is placed exactly in front of the pendulum of an 
astronomical clock beating seconds, and both are viewed 
from a distance through a telescope. When at rest the two 
pendulum rods coincide in the centre of the field of view. 
Both are now drawn aside to the same distance and let go 
at the same moment. They cross the field of view together, 
and the instant at which tliey do so is given by the clock. 
Let us suppose that the experimental pendulum moves some- 
what more quickly than the clock pendulum. The former 
will soon be observed crossing in advance of the latter, the 
distance between them at each vibration gradually increas- 
ing until the experimental pendulum gains half a vibration 
on the other. The pendulums now cross in opposite direc- 
tions, and the distance between them gradually diminishes- 
until they are seen to coincide, but moving in opposite- 
directions. The experimental pendulum has now gained 
one vibration on the clock pendulum. The exi)criment is 
usually continued until another coincidence takes place when 
two vibrations have been gained, and the pendidums ai'e 
now moving in the same dii-ection as when started. The 
time is noted at that instant on the dock. Suppose the 
interval between the two coincidences is 500 seconds, then 
the clock pendulum has made 500 vibrations, and the ex- 
perimental 502 ; and the time of a single vibration of the 
latter is thcMrefore 4^ s^* 

This method enables us to determine the time of a 
vibration with great ease and precision. The clock registers 
the time between the coincidences, and any error in esti- 
mating this time becomes inappreciable when divided among 
80 many vibrations. 

The length of the experimental pendulum and the time of 
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vibzation at aay place having been tbias determmed, the value 
of g at the place is known from the formula of Art 154, 

9 = -^' 

162. The value of g has thus been determined very 
accui'ately in a great number of places over the earth. In 
London g has been found to be 32*1908 feet per second. 

The value of g varies with the latituda This is due to 
two causes. The earth is an oblate spheroid, and therefore 
its surface near the equator is further from the centre than 
that near the poles; and as the force of the attraction of gravi- 
tation varies inversely as the square of the distance from 
the centre, the force of gravity must increase from the 
equator to the poles. Again it has been shown in Art. 148 
that owing to the action of the centrifugal force due to the 
earth's rotation the force of gravity also increases from the 
equator to the poles. Therefore for both reasons the 
acceleration due to gravity increases with the latitude. 

163. The value of the acceleration of gravity diminishes 
with the altitude. If ^ be the value at the level of the sea and 
g' the value at a height k, and if II denote the radius of the 
earth, then according to the law of inverse squares 

g' :g::'R^:(R + h)\ 

Thus if the value of the acceleration be found by experi- 
ment at any height, the value at the sea level may be 
calculated. 

164. In equation of Art. 154 by putting t=iyl=^—ji Thus 

the length of the seconds pendulum at any place de- 
pends on the value of g at the place and can be calculated 
if g be known. In London the length of the pendulum 
which makes a vibration in i second has been found to be 
39-1393 inches. The length at any place varies with the 
value of g, and therefore the seconds pendulum must be 
shortened as we go towards the equator and lengthened as 
we go towards the poles. 

The variation in the I'ate of a pendulum due to change of 
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place or to change of the pendulum's length, can be readily 
calculated by the principles^ of Art, 157 when we know the 
value of g. 

Examples, 

X. In what time will a peindiilani a mile long make one vibration, where 

<=^^- = ^^ ^=3-14159 ^165 sees. 

2. A pendulum which beats seconds in London where g=s^2*x(^ is 
carried to another place where it makes 100 oscillations more in a day : 
what is the value of the acceleration due to gravity in the latter place ? 

Let ^'= its value. 

y The number of oscillations made by the seconds pendulum in x day in 
London = S6,4cxx 

g'lgx'. 86500* : 86400« :.g' = ^^^. 

3. The' length of the seconds pendulum in a certain place is 39*1393 
inches : what is the value of ^ f 

^==El^=^^=^»?^(3'X4X59)' X 39-1393 feet:.3Vi9 feet 

Exercises. 

X. What is the length af the seconds pendulum in London, if ^=: 
33-1908 ? 

2. If the length of a pendulum which beats seconds be 39*1393 inches 
what is the length of a pendulum which beats quarter seconds ? 

3. A pendulum which beats seconds at the equator would if carried to 
the pole gain 5 minutes a day: compare the forces of gravity at the 
equator and the pole? 

4. The pendulum of a clock beats seconds and is 39*1393 inches long. 
If it be shortened by the ^th of an inch, how many seconds will the dock 
gain in a day ? 

5. A dock having a seconds pendulum is carried to the top of a mountain 
3 miles high : how many seconds will the clock lose in a day, the radius of 
the earth being taken as 4,000 miles ? 

6. The lengths of the seconds pendulum in two different places aro 39*15 
and 39*X4 inches respectively: compare the force of gravity in the first 
{dace with that in the second. 

7. If the length of the seconds pendulum in Dublin be 39 •X5 inches, 
what length of pendulum would vibrate once in a minute? 

8. >If the value of g in Dnblin be 32*2 what will be the length of the 
seconds pendulum, tha length in liondon being 39*1393 inches, and g=. 

33*19? 

9. A clock whose pendulum beats seconds in London is carried to the 
equator : how many seconds will it lose in a day ? (^ is eqnal to 32*19 in 
London, and 32*09 at the equator.) 

I 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DTNAMICS— STATICS. 

FOBCE AND REST. 

Composition and Reaolution of Forces acting on a Fartide. 

165. It has been stated in Art. 105 that when any 
number of forces act upon a body, each produces an accelera- 
tion proportional to itself in magnitude and in its own 
direction. These accelerations may in certain cases balance 
each other, and the body will consequently remain at rest. 
In such cases the forces always produce their full effects, 
and it is really the effects of the forces that neutralise on» 
another. It is, however, usual to say that the forces them- 
selves equilibrate, and to treat of the equilibrium of forces 
under that branch of Dynamics called Statics. If forces acting 
on any body be in equilibrium, they will be in equilibrium 
if applied to any other body, whatever the mass may be; 
Hence, in staticad problems it will not be necessary to takei 
into account the mass of the body upon which the forces 
act. 

In this chapter we shall consider forces acting on a 

partide. 

166. Composition of Forces acting on a Fartiide, — ^A 
particle may be acted on at the same time by two or more 
forces in the same or in different directions, and some one 
force may be found whose effect is equal to the combined 
effect of these forces. The forces acting at the same instant 
on the particle are called the Components, and the force 
equal to their combined effect is called the Kesultant, and 
the determination of the resultant when the component 
forces are given is called the Composition of Forces. 

In the (>9mposition oi Forces we make use of the principle 
of Art. 105, and of the demonstrations in chapter IIL under 
Composition of Velocities. 
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167. Composition of Forces acting on a Particle in the 
■sanie straight line. 

Since (Art. 105) if the pai-ticle were free to move, each 
force acting on it would produce in the unit of time a 
velocity proportional to itself in magnitude and in the same 
direction, and since the resultant velocity would be propor- 
tional to the resultant force in magnitude and direction, it 
follows from Art. 21 that if any number of forces act on a 
])article in the same straight line, then calling those acting 
in one direction positive, and those in the other negative, 
the resultant is the algebraic sum of the forces. 

168. Hence, there cannot be equilibrium when only one 
force acts on a particle. If two forces act on a particle 
there is equilibrium only when the forces are equal and 
opposite. 

169. Composition of two Forces acting on a Particle in 
directions which are not in the same sPraight line. 

If two forces act on a particle in directions which, are in- 
clined to each other at a given angle the resultant may be 
found by the following proposition : — 

Parallelogram of Forces. — If two forces acting on a particle 
he represented in magnittide and direction by two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram, the diagonal of tJie parallelogram 
dravm through the particle will represent tlie resultant force 
both in magnitude and direction. 

Let two forces represented 
by the lines OA and OB q 
act on the particle O, then 
OL represents the resultant 
of these forces. By Art. 
105 each force will produce 
«» velocity in the unit of 
time proportional to itself 

in magnitude and direction. Therefore the lines OA and 
OB also represent the velocities in the unit of time due to 
the two forces. But (Art. 22) the resultant of these 
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velocities is represented by the line OL^ and (Art 105) 
the resultant force is proportional to the resultant velocity, 
therefore the line OL also represents both in magnitude 
and direction the resultant of the forces represented bj O A 
and OB. 

Thus the resultant of two forces O A and OB acting on a 
particle in directions inclined at the angle AOB is deter^ 
mined geometrically by completing the parallelogram and 
drawing the diagonal OL. 

170. If the numerical values of the forces represented by 
OA and OB be given, the resultant OL may be calculated 
precisely as in Axt. 26 without the aid of trigonometry^ when 
the angle AOB is any one of the following : — 30°, 45**, 60**, 
90^ 120°, 135^ 150°. 

171. A general formula may be found, as in Art. 27, by 
which the resultant of two forces whose directions are in- 
clined at a given angle may be calculated. 

Let two forces P and Q act 
on the particle at O in direc- 
tions inclined at an angle 
AOB»a. Take OA, OB 
proportional to P and Q re- 
spectively, complete the paral- 
lelogram, and draw OL. Let 
OL = R. Then by trigonome- 
try, as in Art. 27, 

OL2 = BL2 + OB2-2BL.OBcos(i8o*'-o) 

This is the general formula required. 

172. From the foregoing demonstration it is seen that the 
greater the angle between the directions of the forces the 
less the resultant, and that the direction of the resultant is 
always nearer the greater force. The determination of the 
angles which the direction of the resultant makes with the 
directions of the components is the same as the trigononie- 
trical problem, given the sides qf a triangle to Jlnd the angles. 
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B/Xpwvmi€inUjiZ wrifuxition of 
the FafraUeU>grarn of Forces, — 
The Parallelogram of Forces 
may be verified as follows : — 
Three fine strings are knotted 
together at a point O, and 
weights P; Q, B are attached 
one. to each extremity. Two 
of the strings are passed over 
pulleys fixed on a vertical board 
and turning freely in a vertical 
plane, the other hangs verti- 
cally. The point O is acted upon by three forces P, Q, R ; 
and since it is in equilibrium, the combined efiect of P and 
Q upwards is just balanced by It downwards. K, therefore, 
is equal and opposite to the resultant of P and Q. If, now, 
OA and OB be measured off proportional to P find Q re- 
spectively, and the parallelogram OACB be completed, 
then 00 will be found to be proportional to £. and in the 
vertical direction in which II acts. This result will always 
be found, no matter how P, Q, It are varied, provided that 
equilibrium is possible with the weights selected. Hence, 
since It is equal and opposite to the resultant of P and Q, 
and since 00 represents It in magnitude and is opposite in 
direction, therefore 00 the diagonal of the parallelogram 
represents the resultant of the forces which are represented 
by the sides OA, OB. 

174. Triangle of Forces. — If a pcvrticU he acted on hy 
three forces which are represented in magnitude and direction 
by tits sides of a triangle taJcen in order, then the forces ioiU 
he in equilibrium. 

Conversely. — If three forces acting on a particle he in 
equilibrium, amd if any tricmgle he dravm whose sides a/re 
parallel to ilie directions of the forces, the mdes of the triangle 
will represent ^forces in magnitude. 

Let AB, BO, OA represent forces acting on a particle. 
Then (Art. 16^) the resultant of AB and BO is AO. Sub- 
stituting the resultant for the components, the forces acting 
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on the particle are equivalent to the two AC and CA, 
and as these are equal and opposite there is equilibrium. 




m 




If O be the particle, the lines Om, On, Op parallel and 
equal to AB, BC, CA respectively, represent tibie lines of 
action and the magnitude of the forces. 

Again, let the three 
forces P, Q and R acting 
on the pairticle O, repre- 
sented by OA, OB, OC 
respectively, be in equi- 
librium. Complete the 
parallelogram O A D B. 
Then (Art. 169) CD is 
the resultant of O A and 
OB. And since there 
is equilibrium, OC is ^ 

equal and opposite to OD (Art 168). Therefore the sides 
of the triangle OAD which are respectively parallel to the 
directions of the forces P, Q, B represent these forces m 
magnitude. But any other triangle, whose sides are parallel 
to Uie triangle OAD, is similar to OAD, and has its sides 
proportional Therefore if the sides of any triangle be 
parallel to the directions of P, Q and B respectively, these 
sides will be proportional to the forces. 

175. Again, since if any one triangle has its sides perpen- 
dicular or equally inclined to those of another triangle, the 
triangles are similar and their sides proportional, it follows 
that ^ three forces acting on a particle be in equilibrium, 
and if a triaiu^e be drawn whose sides are (i) parallel^ {2) 
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perpendicular, or (3) equally inclined to the directions of the 
forces respectively, the sides of the triangle will be pro- 
portional to the forces. 

1 76. If three forces acting on a particle be in equilibrium 
each force is proportional to the sine of the angle between 
the directions of the other two. 

In the figure of Axt. 174 let P, Q, R be the forces, then 
by trig. 

P:Q:R::sinODA:sinDOA:sinDAO 

sinBOCrsinAOCrsinBOA 






: : sin Q B : sin P B : sin P Q 

Where {4 K denotes the angle between the directions of 



Q and R, P II between P and R, and P Q between P and Q. 
Conversely, if three forces act on a particle, and each force 
be proportional to the sine of the angle between the other 
two, and that the direction of each force is outside the angle 
formed bv the directions of the other two, the forces will be 
in equilibrium. 

177. Polygon of Forces. — If forces which cure represented in 
magnitude wnd direction by the sides of a polygon taken in 
order act on a particle they vjUI be in equilibrium. 

Let AB, BC, CD, DE, EA 
be the forces. Then (Art. 169) 
the resultant of AB, BC is AC ; 
of AC, CD is AD; and of 
AD, DE is AE. Therefore all 
the forces are equivalent to 
the two EA and AE, and as 
these are equal and opposite 
they are in equilibrium. 

178. Parallelopiped of Forces. — If three forces represented 
in magnitude and direction by three adjacent edges of a 
parallelopiped act on a particle, their resultant is represented 
in magnittide and direction by the diagonal of the parallel- 
opiped which is dratvn through the intersection of the three 
tides. 
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Let AB, AC, AD be the 
three forces. Then (Art. 169) C 
the resultant of AB, AC is 
AE ; and the resultant of 
AE, AD is AF. Therefore 
AF is the resultant of the 
forces. 

AF may be calculated 
when the numerical values of 
the three forces are given; for 

AF = VaWTaS^^ V AB2 + AC^ + AD». 

179. Resolution of Forces. — The Hesolution of Forces is 
the converse of the Composition of Forces. It is the finding 
of component forces whose combined effect is equivalent to 
the given force. Any force may be resolved into two com- 
ponents by taking a line representing the force, and con- 
structing a parallelogram having this line as diagonal. An 
infinite number of parallelograms can be constructed having 
the same diagonal, and consequently a force can be resolved 
in an infinite number of ways. Usually in problems when 
a force has to be resolved, one of the directions is determined 
by the problem, and the whole amount of the force resolved 
in this direction is obtained by taking the direction of the 
other component at right angles to this direction. Thus in 
praxitice a force is wsolved by maMng the line wMch repre- 
sents the force the diagonal of a rectangle. 

180. The value of the resolved part of a force in any 
direction can be calculated when the force is given and the 
angle which its direction makes with the direction in which 
it is resolved. 

Thus if OA be a given force, 
and a the angle wliich its direc- C 
tion makes with the horizontal 
line, then OB is the resolved 
part of OA in a horizontal 
direction, and OB = OA cos a. 6 
Similarly OC, the resolved part in a vertical direction, = OA 
sin u. 
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i8i. To determine the resvltant of any nu/mher of forces 
acting on a particle. 

This may be effected by the foILowi^ meHbods (aae Art. 

32) :— 

(a.) By repeated applications of the ParaMehgram of 

Forces. — ^Find the resultant of two of the forces by Art. 
169, then of this resultant and a third, and so on to the last. 
The final resultant will be the resultant of all the forces. 

(6.) By the Polygon of Forces, — Construct a figui-e whose 
sides taken in order will . represent the magnitude and 
direction of the forces ; then the line closing the figure and 
taken in the opposite direction will represent the resultant. 
Thus if in figure of Art. 177, AB, BC, CD, DE be lines 
representing the forces then, as was shown in that Art., 
A£ represents the resultant of these forces. 

(c.) By resolving ike forces in two directions at right angles 
to each other and compounding ilie results. 

Let O be the particle upon 
which any number of forces 
are acting. Through O draw 
the axes x and y at right 
anglesto each other. Kesolve 
all the forces along x and y. 
Let the simi of the resolved 
parts along a; be X, and the 
sum along y he Y^ then the 
resultant of X and Y is the i 

resultant of all the forces. Calling this final resultant R, then 
by Art. 169 — 

182. As illustrating the resolution offorceswe may examine 
the case of the wind acting obliquely on the sails of a boat, 
and determine the amount of the wind*s force which is avail- 
able in the direction of the motion of the boat. 

From the point O in the centre of the sail draw the line OF 
representing in magnitude and dii'ection the force of the wind. 
Eesolve OF (Art. i So) into the components OC and OD. The 
former is parallel to the sail and may be neglected. Eesolve 
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CD into two components, OL 
and OK, OL represents tlio 
amountof the wind's force which 
is eflfective in propelling the 
boat, and OK represents the 
force which urges the boat 
sideways. Owing to the shape 
of the boat the lee-way motion 
produced by the force OK is 
not great, and it is counter- 
acted by the action of the 
rudder R. 







Examples. 

1. Two forces of ao lbs. and 40 lbs. act on a parUcle at an anele of 6o» 
find the resultant © v» ww . 

Art 171. R« = 2o« + 40» + 2X2ox40xi=a8oo 
K=\^28oo=a<V7 lbs. 

This result may also be obtained bv Art 17a. 

i^J'-'^alK^^'^Tvu* f ^l T""^ ^^"^ ^^^« directions make an angle of 
^o® 18 8 lbs. \\ hat are the forces ? ^ 

Art. 171. 8« = P«+P« + 2 -P -P •! 

.•.3P« = 64.-.P=-|==8^- 153. 

V3 3 

3. A carriace wheel whose weight is W and radius r, moWnff upon a 
level road m,eete with an obstac e of height A. What horizontal fowTrnTl 
draw the wheel over the obstacle? 

Let F be the force, and let the wheel be on 
the point of surmounting the obstacle AI3. 
The three forces acting through C are in 
equilibrium, namely the force F, the weight 
of the wheel W, and the reaction of the point 
B. Therefore, Art 174, F : W : : EB : CE. 
But CE=r-A and EB=VcB«3CE« = 
VarA-A«-*.F! W: : VirA- A^ : r-Aand 
F^\y \^2rA — //» 
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4. A weight of zo lbs. is suspended from » 
fixed point by » flexible string ; what hori' 
zoatal force applied to the string wii: draw 
the upper portion aside through an angle of 

Let Fss the force. The point B is at rest 
under the three forces F, the tension of the 
string, and the weight of 10 lbs. Therefore, 
Art 174 — 

F:io: : AB: AP 

: : V$i X .•.F=i<VJ=i7'3a lbs. 




A I" 



o 
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5. Three forces of 2^/3 lbs., 6 lbs., and 
4 lbs. act on a particle. The angle be^ 
tween the iirsc and second is 60^. and the 
angle between the second and third is 90^ : 
llnd the resultant. 

Resolving horizontally and vertically 
(Art 181)— 

X=2V3 + 3-Vi-3 
Y=3\^3 + » 

.•.R=VX«+Y«=\^6o784«7-8- 

6. The ends of two cords AC and.BC, which are rttpectively 3 ft. and 4 
ft long, are joined together At C, and their other ends fastened to A and B 
in the same horizontal line. 

A weight of 20 lbs. is suspended from 
G, and ACB is » right angle: find the 
tension in each oord. 

Let <| I, be the tensions. The sides 
of the triangle ACB are respectively 
perpendicular to the three forces acting 
on the pomt C. Therefore (Art. 175)— 

<j : 20 : : BC : AB : : 4 : 5 .'.^ =5x6 lbs. 
<,:ao:: AC: AB: : 3 : 5 /.^isizlbs. 




Exercises. 

X. Two forces which are as 3 : 4 act on » pAitide in directions at 
right angles to each other, and have a resultant of 25 lbs. : what are the 
forces? 

a. Can three forces of xa, 6 and 4 lbs. keep a particle at rest ? 
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3. If forces of 12, 8, and 4 lbs. keep a particle at rest, how are tlie^ 
acting ? 

4. A uniform rod whose weight is W is suspended by two equal strings 
attached to its ends and to a fixed point, the rod and strings forming an 
isosceles right angled triangle. Compare the tension of each string with 
the weight of the rod. 

5. If in tiie foregoing case the strings and rod formed an equilateral 
triangle, compare the tension with W. 

6. Two forces act at right angles to each other on a particle. The 
resultant is 25 lbs., and one of the components is 15 lbs., what is thm 
other? 

7. The resultant of two components of it lbs. and 28 lbs. is 35 lbs. : 
what is the angle between the components ? 

8. A cord is passed through a ring fixed in a wall, and the ends are 
pulled each with a force of 20 lbs. j if the angle between the two parts of 
the cord be 120^, what is the pressure on the ring ? 

9. A weight is moved along the ground by a cord which is puUed with 
a force of 30 lbs. at an angle of 30^ to the horizon : what force acting^ 
horizontally would produce the same effect ? 

xo. Forces of 12 lbs. and 4 lbs. act along two adjacent sides of a square : 
what is th^ combined effect on a particle at the angular point? 

zz. Three forces of 20, 30, and 12^7 lbs. acton a particle. The angle 
between the directions of any two is 120^ : what is their resvltant ? 

Z2. Forces of 10 lbs. and 12 lbs. act at an angle whose cosme is ;}-: find 
the resultant ? 

13. Two forces of 2 lbs. and 3 lbs. act on a partivle at an angle of 45^ : 
find the resultant. 

14. If the directions of two forces be inclined to each otho: at an angle 
0^ 135^} ^d ^b® f&^io between them when the resultant is equal to the less 
force. 

15. A WMght of 20 lbs. hangs by a cord from a fixed point A horizon- 
tal force applied to a point in the cord pulls it aside till the upper portion 
forms an angle of 45® with its former direction : find the force. 

16. In the foregoing case find the puU on the fixed point 

17. Two weights of 5 lbs. each are attached to the ends of a string 
which is passed over two pulleys in a horizontal line, and another weight of 

5\/3 lbs. bangs from a ring which slides freely on the cord. When there 
is equilibrium, find the angle between the portions of the stxing on each 
side of the ring. 

18. An elastic ring is stretched round three pegs which are driven into a 
board at the angular points of an equilateral triangle : what is the pressnie 
on each peg if the tension of the elastic band be 10 lbs. ? 

19. Can three forces of 6, 3, and 10 lbs. acting on a particle be in equili- 
brium? 

3a Three adjacent sides of a regular hexagon taken in order represent 
the magnitude and direction of the forces acting on a particle : what is the 
resultant ? 

21. Cords 6 ft and 8 ft long are fastened at their upper ends to two 
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books in a horizontal line, the lower ends being knotted together. A. 
weight of 20 lbs. is suspended from the knot, and the cords are at right 
angles to each other : what is the tension in each cord ? 

22. Two forces act on a particle in directions which make an angle 
whose oosine is -^ i find the resultant, the forces being 5 lbs. and 4 lbs. 
respectively. 

23. In the arrangement of Art. 173, if the weights P and Q be zo and 
Z2 ozs. respectively, and the angle AOB 120^, what must be the weight 
of B so that there may be equilibrium. 

24. If in the same system the weights P and Q are 12 and 16 ozs., and 
the angle AOB 90^, what is the value of R when there is equilibrium ? 

as» Three forces of 4, 6, and 8 lbs. act on a particle. The angle 
between the first and second is 60^, and between the second and third ia 
90^* : what is the resultant ? 

26. Three forces act perpendicnlarly to the sides of a triangle at the 
middle points, and each is proportional to the side on which it acts. Show 
that they will equilibrate each other. 

27. Three forces, the magnitude, and directions of which are given act 
on a particle : show how their resultant may be found. 

28. A force of 100 lbs. acts in a direction inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of 30^ : what is the effect of this force in the horizontal direction, 
and what in the vertical ? 

29. Three forces of 99, zcx>, and zoi lbs. respectively, act upon a particle 
in directions making an angle of Z20^ with each other successively : find 
the magnitude of the resultant, and the angle which its direction makes 
with the force of zoo lbs. __ • 

30. Forces of a lbs. and 3^/3 lbs. act on a particle at an angle of 30? : 
find the resultant. ^ 

3Z. Forces of 17 and 24\/2 lbs. act at an angle of Z35® : find the 
resultant. 

32. Two forces, one of which is 4 lbs., act on a particle at an angle of 
30^, and produce a resultant of Z4 lbs. : find the other component. 

33. Three smooth pegs. A, B, C, are arranged in a vertical wall at the 
angular points of an equilateral triangle whose base BC is horizontal. A 
string is passed round the pegs and a weight of 10 lbs. is attached to each 
end of the string : find the pressures on the pegs. 

34. If in the preceding case the angle BAC be a right angle and the 
triangle isosceles, find the pressures on the pegs. 

35. Two men pull each with a force of 80 lbs. in directions inclined to 
each other at an angle of 60^ at the ends of a rope passing round a smooth 
peg : find the pressure on the peg. 

36. Forces of 3, 4, 5, and 6 lbs. act on a particle at the centre* of a 
square in directions tending to the angular points respectively : find the 
resultant force. 

37. Two cords, AO and BO, are knotted together at the point 0, and 
have their other ends fastened respectively to two points A and B in the 
same horizontal line, a weight of 40 lbs. being suspended from 0. The 
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cord AO is xi inches long, BO i6 incbM, and the angle AOB is a right 
angle: find the tensions in the cord. 

3S. The two diagonals of a paralleiogram repiesent the forces acting on 
a partide : what is the resultant. 

39. Three forces of 4j 5* and 6 lbs. act on a partide. The direction of 
each is at right angles to the directions of the other two: find the 
resultant. 

4a Forces of xo, 10, 8, 6, and 4^/3 lbs. act on a partide. The angles 
between the directions of the forces taken in order are 45®, 7$**^ ^^y "id 
90®: find the resultant of all the forces. 

41. A weight is drawn along the ground by two ropes whidi are in the 
same verticai plane. The ropes make angles of 45^ and 60P with tbe 
horizon, and are pulled by forces of ao lbs. and 30 lbs. re^Mctirdy: what 
single horizontal force is equivalent to the two tensions ? 

43. When a hone is employed to tow a boat along a canal, the towing 
rope is usually of considerable length: why is a long rope better than a 
shorter one ? 

43. A weight of 14 lbs. is suspended hy two flexible strings, one of 
which is horizontal and the other inclined at an angle of 30® to the 
saL What is the tension in each string? 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
PARALLEL FORCES. 

183. Forces acting on a particle, or those whose lines of 
action meet at the same point of a rigid body, have been 
treated of in the last chapter. We have now to consider 
forces acting on different points of a rigid bodj^ and whose 
directions are parallel. 

Parallel forces are called like when they act in the same 
direction, and unlike when they act in opposite directions. 

184. Experiment has shown that the point of application 
of a force may be transferred to any other point in the line 
of action of the force without altering its effect. This has 
been called the tra/nsmissibUity of force. 

185. Composition oj like Parallel Forces, — ^The magnitude,, 
direction, and point of application of the resultant of two 
like parallel forces are determined by the following proposi- 
tion : — 

T/is resultant of two like parallel foreea is equal to their 
sum, parallel to their direction, and applied at a poinJt found, 
by diinding tJie line between them inversely as the forces. 

Let A and B 
be two points of 
a rigid body (the 
body is not shown 
in the figure) at 
which the parallel 
forces P and Q 
act respectively. 
Apply two equal 
and opposite for- 
ces S and S', one 
acting at A, the ' R« P-fQ 
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other at B. Sinoe these forces are equal and opposite, they 
equilibrate each other, and the effect of the forces P and Q 
is unaltered. Find (Art. 169) AM the resultant of P and 
S, and BN the resultant of Q and S'. The forces AM and 
BN may be transferred (Art. 184) to the point O. Besolye 
AlM at O into its two components parallel to their original 
directions. We thus obtain a force S acting at O, and a 
force P acting along OC parallel to AP. Similarly resolve 
BN into its components, and we obtain S' and Q. S and 
B' being equal and opposite equilibrate each other. There 
remain P and Q acting along OC. These are equivalent 
(Art. 167) to a resultant P + Q which passes l^rough a 
point in AB. The position of may be determined as 
follows : — 

The triangle OCA has its sides parallel respectively to the 
forces Py S, and AM ; and the triangle OCB has its sides 
respectively parallel to Q, S', BN. Therefore (Art. 174) 

=:----and^ = ^^. Dividing the first equation by the 
o AC/ SS 150 

P BO 
second, ^»s -—, or P : Q : : BC : AC. Hence the point 

C divides AB inversely as the forces. 

186. Composition of tmiike Parallel Forces. — ^%e retukant 
of two unlike parallel forcee is equal to their diff&rmoe^ 
parallel to (heir line of action, acts in the direction of the 
greater foreCf and is applied at a point fotaid by producing 
the line betioeen them th/rotigh the point of application of the 
greater force, so that the whole produced line is to the pro 
duced paH inversely as the forces. 

Let the forces be P acting at A and Q at B. Apply two 
equal and opposite forces S and S'. Compound as in Art. 
185, and let the resultants act at O. Resolve into their 
components, S and S' equilibrate, and there remain Q and 
P acting in opposite directions in the line OC. Their 
resultant is therefore Q-P, acting in the direction 
of Q. Let the resultant act at C. The position of 
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may be found as follows : — 
The sides of the triangle OCA 
are parallel to P, S, and AM^ 
and those of OOB to Q, S', and 
BN. Therefore, as in last Art., 
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187. The two foi^oing propositions may be ezpeiimentaUy 
Ycoified as follows : — 



Kg. I. 



Kg. a. 




h 



A 

p5 



B 
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Two weights P and Q are attached (Pig i.) to the extre- 
mities of a light rod, whose weight may be neglected These 
weights are parallel forces acting vertically downwards, and 
are equivalent to a resultant acting at some point of the bar^ 
which would be equilibrated by an equal and opposite force 
acting vertically upwards at the same point. A stnng is 
passed over a pulley and is attached by one end to a ring 
which slides on the rod, and by the other to a weight 
P + Q ; and the ring is moved until AB remains horizontal 
when suspended by the string. Then the tension of the 
string, which is P + Q, is equal to the resultant of the 
weights P and Q ; and the point is found to divide AB, 
60 that AC : CB : : Q : P. 

Again in Pig. 2, a weight P acts downwards at A, and a 
weight Q upwards at Br and in order to maintain equilibrium 

k2 
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A weight Q - P must be attached at a point C in the bar^ 
that AC : CB : : Q : P. 

1 88. Couples. — The point of application of the resultant 
of two unlike parallel forces is found by Art. i86. If the 
two unlike parallel forces be equal, the determination of tbiH 
point becomes impossible ; for in this case we should have 
to produce the line between the forces so that the whole 
line produced would be equal to the produced part. Two 
equal unlike parallel forces have therefore no resultant. 
They form what is called a Couple. A couple tends to pro- 
duce rotation in the body on which it acts ; and it cannot 
be balanced by any single force. 

189. To find the magnitude, direction^ and point ofappli^ 
cation of the resvZtant of any number of parallel forces wh\eh 
a/re either in the same, or in different planes. 

Let the forces be P, Q, 
S, T, acting at the points 
A, B, C, D, respectively. 
Join AB and divide it in 
li inversely as the forces 
PandQ. Then (Art. 185) 
the resultant of P and Q 
is P + Q acting at L 
parallel to the forces. Join 
LC and divide it at M in- 
versely as the forces P + Q 
at L, and S at C. Then 
the resultant of P, Q, and 
S is a force P + Q + S act- 
ing parallel to the forces 
at M. Join MD and divide it at N inversely as P + Q + S 
at M, and T at D. Then the resultant R = P + Q + S -f T 
acts parallel to the forces at the point N. In the same way* 
we may determine the resultant and its point of application, 
of any number of parallel forces. 

190. Centre of Fa/rallel forces j — ^It will be seen that in the 
foregoing demonstration the determination of the point IT 
is independent of the direction of the parallel forces^ lo that 
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if tho whole system of forces be turned into the direction 
indicated by the dotted lines, the position of N would be 
unchanged . In every system of parallel forces there is, there- 
fore, a point through which the direction of the resultant 
always passes, no matter what may. be the position of the 
system, and this point is called the Centre of the System of 
Parallel Forces. 

191. In Art. 189 the forces were assumed to be like. If 
some of the forces act in a direction opposite to the others 
we have to employ the principles of Art. 186 in d,dclition to 
those of Art. 185. For instance, in the preceding demon- 
fiti*ation if tho force S be unlike to P and Q, then the point 
M is found by Art. 186, by producing CL to M, so that the 
whole line produced is to. the produced part as P + Q : S. Or 
tiie forces may be arranged into two groups, each consisting 
of like forces, and the resultant of each determined as in the 
]>rece(ling demonstration, and finally the resultant of these 
two bv Ai-t. 186. 

igl By proceeding in this maBxier we shall obtain with 
every system of parallel forces some one of the following re- 
sults : — ( i) A single resultant acting at a determinate centre; 
or (2) two equal and opposite forces forming a couple ; or 
(3) the resultant vanishes, the forces being in equilibrium. 

193. The centime of a system of parallel forces may always 
be found by the geometrical method of Art. 189. If, how- 
ever, the position of the centre has to be calculated, this 
method is laborious. Another mode better adapted for cal- 
culation will 1)6 explained further on. 

1 94. Resolution of Parallel Forces, — By means of the prin- 
ciples demonstrated in Arts. 185 and i86, % force can be 
resolved into two or more com^jonent forces acting at as- 
signed points. For example, if a force R bo given, acting at 
the point C, it can be resolved (Art. 185) into two pamllel 
forces actiug at A and B respectively, by dividing R into two 
forces invei'scly proportional to AC and CB. And (Art. 
186) a force Q - P acting at C can be replaced by two forces 
Q at B and P at A such that Q : P : : AC : BC. 
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Examples. 

I. Unlike parallel forces of 15 lbs. and 5 lbs. act at points 6 inches apart : 
find their resultant, and its point of application. By Art 186 the re- 
sultant a 15 — 5 = 10 lbs. 

Let a; = distance of point of application of retnltant from the greats 
foroe; then. Art. x86, 

I5aj=30+5a:/.«sr3. 

The point of application of the resultant is 3 inches from that of tlif 
15 lbs. 



3. ABC Is a triangle, O a pdnt in Ity 
and like paraUel forces P and Q net at A 
and B of such a magaitade that PsQt: 
triangle BOG: triangle AOC. . Show that 
if CO be produced to intersect AB in D, 
the resultant acts at D. 



P;Q::BOCiAOC by hypothesis. 
:iBOD:AOD> . -.„^ «,• _ 

.'. Art 185, D is the point of application of the resultant. 

ExEBCISEi. 

X. Like parallel forces xo and 6 act at two points 4 feet apart: find their 
resultant and its point of application. 

3. Weights of 5 lbs. and 7 lbs. are placed at the extremities of a rod 3^ 
inches long : upon what point will the rod balance, and what will be the 
pnsenre upon the point ? 

3. Two unlike parallel forces 12 and 16 lbs. act at two points x foot 
«part : find their resultant and its point of application. 

4. Two unlike parallel forces 7 and 10 lbs. act at points 6 indies apart ; 
find resultant and point of application. 

5. Like parallel forces of 1, 9, 3, and 6 lbs. act respectively at the 
corners A, B, C, D of a square, whose side ia xo feett find the magnitude 
and point of application of the resultant 

6. A cask whose weight is 344 lbs. is slung from a pole, the ends of wiilch 
rest on the shoulders of two men who carry the wei^t between them. 
The cask is double as far from the first as from the other; what wei|^t 
does each support? 

7. ABC is an Isosceles triangle having a right angle at C, and CD is the 
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perpendicular on tiie hypotenuse AB. Three equal forces act along the 
aides and in the directions AB, BC, GA. Show that their resultant acts 
at a point £ found by producing DC, so that D£:C£: : \/2: z. 

8. ABC is a triangle and O any point within it Like parallel forces 
proportional respectively to the triangles BOC, COA, and AOB act at A, 
B, and C respectively : show that O is the point of application of the re- 
sultant of these forces. 

9. Besolve a force of 8 lbs. into two like parallel forces of 8 inches apart, 
and one of them 3 inches from the given force. 

la The resultant of two unlike parallel forces which are 6 inches apart 
is 3 lbs., and it acts at a distance of 8 inches from the greater foroe : what 
are the forces? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MOMENTS OF FORGES. 

195. If a point in a body be fixed, and a force act on the 
body, it will tend to turn it round the fixed point, unless 
the direction of the force pass through the point. 



Fig. I. 
O 



Fig, 2. 




Thus if OA (Fig. i) oe a rod capable of turning ro^ind a 
fixed pivot at O, and a force P act at the other extremity, 
it will cause the rod to rotate round 0. Similaiiy, if the 
body in Fig. 2 be acted on by a force P, and a point O in 
the body be fixed, the force will tend to turn it round O. 
If, instead^ the point 0' were fixed, the force would tend to 
produce rotation round C. But if a point in the line of 
action of P be fixed, the force will be met by the reaction of 
the fixed point, and no rotation will be produced. 

Thus whenever a force acts on a body, and some point not 
in the line of action of the force be fixed, the force tends to 
turn the body round the point. 

196. Experiment shows that the efiect of the force in 
producing rotation varies with its magnitude and with the 
length of the pcipcndicalar from the fixed point upon the 
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line of action of the force. Thus the effect of any force in 
tending to produce rotation round a fixed point is measured 
by the product of the force into the perpendicular distance 
of its line of action from the point. This product is called 
the Moment of the force round the point. 

Thus in Fig. i, Art. 195, the moment of P with respect 
to the point O is the power of P to produce rotation round 
Oy and is measured by the product of the number of units 
of magnitude in P into the number of units of length in 
OA. This is the algebraic m/easure of the moment of a force 
round a point. Hence if in Fig. 2 the perpendicular from 
O on the direction of P be je?, the moment q& P round O is 
Pp. Similarly the moment of P round O' is Pp'. 

A geometrical msasu/re of the moment of a force may also 
be found. If the force in Fig. 2 Art. 195 be represented by 
the line P, and if the extremities of this line be joined with 
O, a triangle is formed the area of which is ^Pp. Therefore 
the moment of a force round a point is geometrically 
measured by double the area of a triangle whose vertex is 
the point and whose base is the line representing the force. 

197. Rotation can take place in two directions. In 
Pig. 2. Art. 19s, if O be the fixed point, the rotation is 
opposite to that of the hands of a clock, or left-handed ; 
while if O' be fixed, the rotation is in the direction of the 
hands of a clock, or right-handed. Moments are therefore 
of two distinct kinds, and it is convenient to call one of 
these positive and the other negative. It is indifferent 
which we call positive ; so that in any problem we can fix 
upon moments in one direction as positive, and in the other 
as negative, but throughout the problem we miist maintain 
this distinction. 

Hence, since moments will be either + or - , the sum of 
any number of moments will always mean their algebraic 
sum. The sum of two equal moments, one of which is + 
and the other - , is zero. 

198. Moments of Forces acting on a Particle. 

Prop. I. — IfUie directions of two forces meet at a pointy 
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their momeTiis with respect to any point situated on the Une of 
action ofthevr resvlta/nt are equal and unlike. And con- 
versely, if the moments of two such forces with respect ta 
any point he eqvxd and unUke, the point is sitmUed on A^ 
line of action of the resiUta/nt 

Let the directions of two 
forces P and Q meet at A, and y' **.. 

let O be any point in the line of / 'F'x 

action of the resultant of P and ^ / 'X q 

Q, then the moments of P and ^ "V.^^ 

Q round O are equal and unlike. / ^ / 

Since O is a point in the ^^^"^"^"^ / 

direction of the rttsultant, any ^ b * "" 

poiiiion of the line passing 

through A and O may be taken for the resultant, and the 
adjacent sides of the parallelogram construoted on this line 
as diagonal will represent the forces P and Q (Art. i69)* 
Take AO to represent the resultant, and through O draw 
00 and 0£ parallel to AB, AO respectively ; then AO is 
equal to P and AB to Q. But the triangle AOO is equal 
to AOB, and (Art. 196) A00= J moment of P round O, 
and AOB = \ moment of Q round O ; therefore the moments 
of P and Q roimd O are equal, and they are unlike since 
they tend to produce rotation in opposite directions. Hence 
\ip and q be the respective perpendiculars from O on the 
directions of P and Q, Pp = Q5'. 

Again if P^ and Q^ are equal and unlike, O is a point on 
the line of action of the resultant: The same constmo- 
tion being made, the triangle AOO = AOB (Euc. L, 34) 
.\ JAO'p=^AB*y, therefore A07>s=AB'y. But by hypo- 
thesis Pp = Q5'; therefore AO : AB :: P:Q: Hence AO 
is the resultant of P and Q, and O is therefore on the 
resultant. 

199. Prop. 2. If the directions of two forces meet tn a 
pointy the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces round 
any point in their plane is equal to the moment of their re- 
sultant round Uie same point. 
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Let P and Q be two forces 
and K their resultant repre- 
sented respectively by the lines 
AC, AB, AD, and let the point 
O fall without the angle CAB. 
Then the moments round O are 
all like, and the moment of B. 
round O is equal to the arith- 
metical sum of the moments of 
F and Q round O. This is 
established by showing that the triangle OAD = the sum of 
the triangles OAC, OAB, these triangles being respectively 
the halves of the moments round O (Art. 196). The 
tiiangle OAD = OAC + OCD + ACD. Draw the perpendi- 
cular O^ meeting CD at 71, and the perpendicular Am meet- 
ing DC produced. The triangle OCD = JCD • On (Euc. I., 
41). The triangle ACD = JCD • Am = |CD • nk. There- 
fore OCD + ACD = ^CD (On + nk):=^ ^CD • Ok. But OAB 
= JAB • Ok :. OAB = OCD + ACD /. OAD = OAC + OAB. 
Henoe, doubling both sides of the equation, the moment of 
B. round O = sum of moments of P and Q round O, 

Again, let O fall within the angle CAB, then the moments 
of P and Q are unlikef and the moment of B round is 
equal to the arithmetical difference of the moments of P and 
Q round O. For it may be shown in a similar manner to 
the foregoing demonstration that the triangle OAD is equal 
to the difiference of the triangles OAC and OAB. Hence 
the moment of the resultant round any point is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the forces round the same 
point. 

The proposition of Art. 198 is only a case of this proposi 
tion. When the point O falls on the line of action of the 
resultant^ the moment of the resultant round O is zero, and, 
therefore, the algebraic sum of the moments of P and Q 
round O is zero. Hence the moments of P and Q are equal 
and of opposite sign. 

200. !^rop. 3. If any number of forces in the same pkme 
act on a particle, ^ algebraic sum qftlie moments round any 
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point in the plane is equal to tJie moment of the ttsultant 
round the same point. 

By the last Art. tlie proposition holds for two of the 
forces. Then, taking the resultant of these two and a third 
force, it may be shown in the same way that the proposition 
holds for three forces : and so on for any number of forces. 

201. Prop. 4. If any number of Jorces acting on a particle 
he in equUihrium, the afgebraic sum of tJieir moments vnth 
respect to any point in Hie plane is eqttal to zero. 

By finding the resultant of two of the forces, then of that 
resultant and a third, and so on, we should finally obtain 
two forces equal and opposite to each other. The momenU 
of these with respect to any point would be equal and 
opposite, and hence the sum of the moments would be zero. 

Or, since the forces are in equilibrium, their resultant is 
zero^ and therefore the sum of the moments of tlie forces* 
round any point, being equal to the moment of the resultant 
ix)und the point, must also be zero. 

202. Moments of Parallel Forces, 

Prop. I. The moments of two like parallel forces round 
any point in the direction of their resultant are equal and 
UTdihe. And, converseh'', if tlie moments of two like parallel 
forces with respect to a 2yoint he equal and unlike, the point 
is on t/ie line of action of tlie resultant. 

Let forces P and Q act 
along the parallel lines AB 
and CD, and let EF be the 
line of action of the resultant. 
Then if O be a point on this 
line, the moments of P 
and Q round O are equal 
and unlike. Through O 
draw mOn at right angles io 

the parallel lines. Then (Art 185), P : Q t : Oji : Om.\ 
P • Om = Q • On; and these moments are unlike. 

Again let P • Om = Q • On. Then P : Q : : On : Om, 
and (Ai-t 185) the point O is on the direction of the 

resultant. 
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203. Pi-op. 2. Tibe algebraic sum of tke moments of any 
two parallel forces round any point in their plane is equal to 
the moment of their resultant round t/te same point. 

First let the forces be like, ° 
and let the point lie without 
the lines of action of the forces. 
Let the forces P, Q, and re- 
sultant B act along the lines 
AB, CD, EF respectively, 
and let O be the point. From 
O draw Omkn perpendicular 
to the parallel lines. Then P • Om + Q • On = P (Ok - mk} 
-f Q (Ok + nk)=^F'Ok-F -vik + Q • Ok + Q • 7i^ = (P + Q) 
OA;-P -mk+Q • nA; = (P + Q) 0^ = R • Ok. Since, (Art. 
185) P 'mk = (i • nk. 

In the same way it may be shown that the moment of R 
round O is equal to the arithmetical difference of the 
moments of P and Q, when the point O is taken between 
the lines of action of P and Q. 

And similarly it may be shown that the proposition is 
true for unlike forces wherever the point O is taken. 

204. Prop. 3. The algebraic sum of tlie moments of any 
nupmher of paraUd forces round any point in t/ie plane is 
equal to tJie moment of the resultant round tlie same point. 

The proof is similar to that of Art. 200. 

205. Prop. 4. If any number of paraUd forces be in 
equilibrium tJie algebraic sum of their moments round any 
point in the plane is eqiial to zero. 

The proof is similar to that of Art. 201. 

206. Monnents of Couples. (See Art 1 88.) 

A couple consists of two equal unlike parallel forces. 
The arm of the couple is the perpendicular distance between 
the directions of its forces. The mam^evU of the couple is 
the product of one of the forces into the arm. The aan^ of 
the couple is a straight line perpendicular to the plane of 
the couple and having a length proportional to its moment. 
Couples are like when they tend to turn the body in the 
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same direction, and unlike when they tend to turn it in 
opposite directions. 

207. Prop. I. — 7%6 algebraic suim of the moments of the 
two forces which form a couple is constant round every point 
in their plam.ey and is always equal to the moment of the 
couple. 

Let PP be the couple, and a 
its arm. Take any point O 
between the lines of action of 
the forces ; then the sum of the 
moments P • Om and P • On = 
P • mn = P • a = moment of the 
couple. 

Again, take any point O' out- 
side the lines of action. Then 

the algebraic sum = P • OV -P • OW = P • mV=P • as 
moment of couple. 

208. Prop. 2. — Two unlike couples in the same plane 
whose momevUs are equal will balance each other. 

This proposition may be regarded as a corollary from the 
definition of the moment of a couple. Each couple will 
have the same effect in turning the body, and as the couples 
ace equal and opposite they will balance. 

209. From the last Art. it may be inferred that like 
couples of equal moments in the same plane will hare equal 
effects, and will be equivalent to one like couple haying a 
moment double that of either of the couples. 

That if there be any nomiber of like couples in the plane 
they are equivalent to a like couple having a moment equal 
to the sum of the moments of the couples. 

And that if there be any number of couples positiTe and 
negative in one plane, the algebraic sum of the moments of 
the couples is equal to the moment of a couple whose effect 
is equal to the combined effect of all the couples. 

210. Forces in one plane acting on a particle, 

A system of forces o/cting in one plane on a particle wiU 
either have a single resuMoM, or wiU he in equilibrium. 
For finding the resultant of two of the forces, then of that 
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resultant and a third force, and so on, we shall finally ftrrive 
at either of the following results : — (i) A single resultant ; 
or (2) One of the forces of the system equal and opposite to 
the resultant of all the others, so that the forces are in 
equilibrium. 

211. Conditions which hold with a system 0/ forces in 
one plane acting on a particle and in equUibriv/m : — 

(i.) The iBwm, of the forces resolved in any direction 

varnishes, 
(2.) The sum oftl^e moments of the forces round any 

point in the plane vantslies. 

(i) follows from last Art., and (2) from Art. 201. 

212. If two forces be in equilibrium, it is evident they 
must act in the same straight line and in opposite direc- 
tions. 

If three forces which are not parallel are in equilibrium, 
their directions must meet in a point. For let the direc- 
tions of two of them meet at a point, the resultant of these 
two passes through the point, and as this resultant is equal 
and opposite to the remaining force its direction also passes 
through the point. 

213. Forces in one plane on a rigid body, 

A system of forces in one plane acting on a rigid body 
must be {1) equivalent to Q single resultant; or (2) equivodent 
to a couple ; or (3) be in equilibrium. 

For, compounding two of the forces, then that resultant 
and a third force, and so on, we shall finally obtain some one 
of the following results:— (i) A single resultant; (2) A 
couple; (3) One of the forces equal and opposite to the 
resultant of all the others. In (i) the sum of the moments 
of the forces round any point in the plane is equal to the 
moment of the resultant ; and this sum vanishes only for 
points on the Hne of the resultant. In (2) the. sum of the 
moments of the forces round any point in the plane never 
vanishes, and is always the same for every point in the 
plane. In (3) the sum of the moments round any point iu 
the plane always vanishes. 
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214. Conditions which liold with a system of forces tn 
equitibriurn acting in one 2ylane : — 

(i.) The algebraic sum of the forces resolved in any direc- 
tion vanisJies, 

(2.) The algebraic sum of the moments oftlie forces round 
any point in the plane vanislies. 

These conditions follow from, last Art. 

215. Conditions which determine the equUibrium of a 
system of forces in one plane. 

A system of forces acting on a rigid body in one plane tviU 
be in equUibrivmh : — 

(i.) Iftlie sum oftlie resolved parts of the forces in any 
two directions vanishes f and the sum of the moments of the 
forces round a/ny point in the plane also vanishes, 

(2.) If the swm of the moments round two poirUs in the 
plane vanislces^ and the sum of the forces resolved in the 
direction of the line joining these two points vanishes. 

(3.) If the sum of the moments of the forces round three 
points in the plane which are not in a straight line vanishee. 

The conditions laid down in each of the foregoing cases 
exclude the hypothesis that the forces have a single re- 
sultant, or that they are equivalent to a couple, and there- 
fore they must be in equilibrium (Art. 213). If the forces 
had a single resultant, the sum of their moments would 
vanish only round points in the line of the resultant ; and 
the sum of the resolved forces would vanish only when the 
forces are resolved at right angles to the line of the resultant. 
Now in (i) the sum of the resolved parts in two directions 
vanishes ; in (2) if there were a resultant it would be in the 
line joining the two points, and by hypothesis the sum of 
the resolved forces in this direction vanishes; in (3) the 
three points cannot aH lie in the line of a resultant. Hence 
in none of the cases can the forces have a single resultanti 

Again the forces cannot be equivalent to a couple in any 
of the cases, for the sum of their moments vanishes round a 
point in the plane. 

The forces are therefore in equilibrium. 
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2 1 6. "We proceed to apply the principles which have been ex- 
plained to solve some simple problems dealing with forces in 
one plane. The bodies on which the forces act are supposed 
to be rigid and perfectly smooth. All reactions between 
such bodies are at right angles to the surfaces in contact.' 
The reactions of rcmgh surfaces will be considered in a future 
•chapter. 

When we have to consider problems involving several 
'unknown forces, we may always eliminate any one of the 
forces which we do not require by taking moments round 
some point in its direction, or by resolving the forces at 
right angles to its line of action. And when the directions 
of two or more forces intersect at a point, by taking 
moments round this point we obtain an equation not con- 
taining any of these forces. [ 

Examples. 

1. Three like parallel forces act on a bar 5 feet long ; one of 5 lbs. at one 
end, 10 lbs. at the middle point, and 9 lbs. at the other end : find the 
magnitude and point of application of the resultant 

Resultant = 5 + 10+ 9= 24 lbs. 

Let a; = distance of Ihe point of application of the resultant from the ena 
where the 9 lbs. force acts. Taking moments round this point (Art 204) 

24 « =5 X 5 + 10 X 2j .•. a: = 2,^ f«c*« 

The resultant is 24 lbs. and acts at a distance of 2,\f ft. from one end. 

2. Forces are represented in magnitude and direction by the lines drawn 
from the angular points of a triangle to the points of bisection of the 
opposite sides. Show that they are in equilibrium. 

Take moments round A. The moment of 
AD = o ; the moment of BE = ~ twice trian|;le 
BAE = - BAG; the moment of CF = + twice 
CFA=s+BAC. Therefore the sum of the 
moments vanishes round A. Similarly it 

may be shown that the sum of the moments 

vanishes round B, and vanishes round C ^ ^ 

Therefore (Art 215) the forces are in equilibrimn. 

3. A uniform beam 15 feet long and weighing 80 lbs. rests with one end 
against a smooth vertical wall, and the other end upon a smooth horizontal 
floor, the latter end being connected to the base of the wall by a string 9 
feet long. 

Find the tension of the string, and the reactions at the ends of the beam. 

L 
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I^t AB be the beam, T the tension 
of the string, and R and R' the reactions 
at A and B respectively. Resolve verti- 
cally and horizontally and take moments 
round A; (Art. 216), 

R-8o=o . . . . (i) 
T-R'=o .... (2) 
R'xOA = 8ox}AC . (3) 

From (i) R=8olbs. ; from (a) T=R'; 
fromO)R'=3olbs. 



Exercises, 

z. If three forces act at a point, and produce equiUbriom, they most lie 
In the same plane. 

a. When will two couples produce equilibrium ? 

3. Three forces in one plane are in equilibrium : show that either they 
are parallel forces, or that their directions all pass through the same 
point. 

4. Five equal parallel forces act at five of the angles of a regular 
hexagon whose side is 10 inches : find the point of application of their 
resultant 

5. Four parallel forces z, 2, 4, and 7 lbs. act on a bar at distances of 
3,5, 7, and 9 feet respectively from one end : find the magnitude of tbm 
resultant and its distance from the end of the bar. 

6. Four parallel forces of 3, 4, 5, and 7 lbs., act on a bar at distances of 
2, 4, 6, and 8 feet respectively from one end, find the magnitude of the 
resultant and its distance from the end of tlie bar. 

7. Parallel forces of 2 lbs., 6 lbs., and 4 lbs. act respectively at one end, 
the middle, and the other end of a rod i foot long : what is their resultant, 
and how far is its point of application from the first end of the rod ? 

8. Forces acting in one plane are represented in magnitude and position 
by the sides of a polygon taken in order : show that they are equivalent 
to a couple. 

9. A uniform beam AB whose length is I and weight W rests with its 
end A on a smooth horizontal plane AC, and its end B on a smooth plane 
CB inclined to AC at an angle of 120**, CA being equal to CB. A string 
fastened to the end A and to C keeps the beam from sliding: find its 
tension. 

10. A bundle is attached to one end of a stick which rests on a man^s 
shoulder, the other end being held by his hand. Show that as he 
diminishes the length between his hand and shoulder the pressnre on 
his shoulder increases while the pressure on the ground remains 
unaltered. 

11. Two pegs are placed nearly in a horizontal line, and a uniform rod 
lies horizontally between them resting upon obe, and having one extremity 
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just underneath the other. The rod is 12 feet long, and the pegs are 4 
feet asunder : compare the pressures on them. 

19. A uniform rod 24 inches long and weighing 20 ozs. is placed upon 
two pegs arranged horizontally at a distance of 13 inches, so that the 
middle point of the rod is equidistant from each peg. Where must a 
weight of 24 ozs. be placed so that the pressure on one of the pegs may be 
8 ozs.? 

13. A uniform beam AB whose weight is zoo lbs. has its two extremities 
A and B resting on two smooth planes AC and CB, AC being horizontal, 
and CB inclined to AC at an angle of 120^. The extremity A is tied with 
a string to a point C in the intersection of the planes, and the distances 
AC» CB are equal : find the tension in the string, and the pressure on each 
plane. 

14. Two planes AC and CB are inclined at an ang^e of 120^, AC being 
horizontal, and a uniform beam AB whose weight is 32 lbs. rests between 
them making an angle of 30^ with each plane, and having the lower end 
A connected with the point C by a string : find the tension ai the string 
and the pressure on each plane. 

15. A bent lever whose weight is neglected consists of two arms CA 
and CB inclined to each other at an angle of 120^. AC is 3 inches long, 
CB 12 inches, and a weight of 20 ozs. is suspended at A : what weight 
must be attached to the extremity B, in order that the lever may rest with 
the arm AC horizontal ? 

16. A uniform beam AB whose weight is 50 lbs. is suspended by two 
cords AC and BC attached to its extremities, and to a fixed point C. 
The cord BC is vertical and equal in length to AB : required the tensions 
in the cords. 

17. Solve Exam. 3 to Chap. XI J. by taking moments round the point B. 

18. A pole 12 feet long weighing 25 lbs. rests with one end against the 
foot of a wall, and from a point 2 feet from the other end a cord runs 
horizontally to a point in the wall 8 feet from the ground : find the tension 
of the cord and the preasuie of the lower end of the pole. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CENTRE OF PARALLEL FORCES. 

217. The centre of a system of parallel forces has been 
defined in Art. 190, and the method of determining the 
centre by geometrical construction has been explained in 
Art. 189. 

The centre of a system of parallel forces may also be 
foimd by an algebraical calculation. The alsrebraical method 
may be considered under three heads : — (i) When the points 
of application of the forces are in the same line ; (2) when 
they are in the same plane ; (3) when they are in different 
planes. 

218. (i) Tlie magnitudes 0/ a number of parallel /orce^ 
whose poiiita of application are in Ui>e same line, and the dts- 
ta/nces ofVhese points from a point in tlie line being given, to 
find tlie position of the centre of tlie forces. 

Prop. I. ITie m^m^nt of tlie resultant round tlie point is 
'equal to tlie algebraic sum of the momeMs of Hie fmxie^ 
round the same point (Art. 204). 

Let P, Q, S, be given q_ a t\ b c 

parallel forces acting at the 
points A, B, C, respectively. 
Let O be any point in the 
line and let A =p, OB = q, 
OC = «. Let the resiiltant 
which is=P + Q + S act 
at some point K ; it is re- 
quired to find OK. Let 

OK=sr. From O draw OC '^R-P + Q + i 

at right angles to the directions of the forces ; then O A OB 
OC, are proportional to OA', OB', OC But, by Art ' 200' 
R-OK' =: P-OA' + Q-OB' + SOC, 
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Therefore, Rr = Pp + Q5' + S«. And since R = P + Q + S, r 
is determined. 

If any of the forces such as Q acts in an opposite direc- 
tion, then, RrzrPjp-Qg + S*. 

219. (2) Forces in one plane, — The algebraical method of 
finding the centre of a system of parallel forces in one plane 
consists in determining the distance of the centre from each 
of two fixed straight lines in the plane ; and then the position 
of the centre is the intersection of two lines drawn parallel 
to the fixed lines, at the respective distances which have 
been calculated. It is convenient to take the fixed lines at 
right angles to each other. Let, for instance, Ox and Oj^ 
be two straight lines at right 
angles to eacli other in the 
plane containing the system of 
parallel forces, and let the dis- 
tance r of the centre of the sys- 
tem from Ox be found, and the , , ^ 

distance / of the centre Oy be ^ 
found ; then drawing lines parallel to Ox and Oy at dis- 
tances r and r' respectively, the intersection of these lines 
is the centre. The perpendiculars r and r' are called co- 
ordinates of the point C, and tho lines Ox and Oy are the 
axes of the co-ordinates. 

In order to calculate r and ?•', the distances of the points 
of application of each of the forces of the system from the 
lines Ox and Oy must be known. Tlie distances r and r' 
may then be deteimined by the following proposition. 

220. The magnitudes of a nwmber of pa/raUd forces in one 
plane being given, and the distances of tlmr points ofapplicar 
tion respectively from a straight line in the pUme, to find the 
distance of Hie centre oftJie system frorn tlie same straight line. 

Prop. 2. T/ie moment of the resultant of any number of 
parallel forces in one plane with respect to any line in the 
plane 'is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the 
forces Willi respect to the same line. 
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Let P and Q be two of 
the forces of the Bystem, 
and A and B their points 
of application. Divide A 
B in K BO that F : Q : : 
BK : AK, then, (Art. 
185) K is tie point of ap- 
plication of the reeultant 
ofPandQ. Let;) be the 
distance of F from. Ox, 
and q the distance of Q ; 
it is required to determine 
the distance d of the resultant from the same line. Throngh 
K draw MKN parallel to Oa; and produce DA to M. Then 
the triangles MKA, BKK are simUar, uid therefore — 

f^f'^XK" Butbyconatxuction." ^^ 




Q~AK:"Q AM 



AK" 

Q ■ 

In the foregoing the forces are supposed to be Hke. If 
unlike, we airive hy a, similar demonstration at the result, 

P + Q* 
This reanlt can also he obtained by changing the sign of 
Q in the value of d for like forces. 

Let be the point of application of a third force S, and « 
its distance from Ox. Join. KG and divide it at L so that 
P 4 Q : S : : CL : KL. Then L is thn centre of P 4 Q acting 
at K and of S at C. Let I denote the distance of L from 
Ox. Then by the previous demonstration 

j_(^fQ)d48*, and, substituting the value of tf, 
(P + Q) 4- 9 

Where I is the distance of the centre of the forces F, Q, ftlkd 
S &om Oa;. 
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In. a similar way we maj find the distance from Oa;of the 
centre of any number of parallel forces. If the forces be 
P, Q, S, T, &c., their resultant R = P + Q + S + T + &c. If 
r be the distance of the point of application of the resultant 
R from Oo;, then as before, 

Rr= P;? + Q5 + S5 + T« + &c. 

^ ^ P + Q + S + T + ifccT" 

If any of the forces such as S acts in an opposite direction 
to the others, the value for r is obtained from above by 
making S« negative. 

221. Hence, when the forces and their moments with res^ 
pect to any line such as Ox are given, we can calculate the dis- 
tance r of the centre of the forces from the same line. In a 
similar way, the distance r'of the centre from another line 
Ojy can be found. Then the position of the centre is deter- 
mined by Art. 219. 

222. (3) Forces rwt in the same plane. — ^When parallel 
forces are not in the same plane, the position of their centre 
may be determined by finding its distance from each of 
three planes at right angles to each other. The planes 
parallel to these and at the distances respectively that have 
been calculated, will intersect in a point which is the centre 
of the system of parallel forces. Knowing the magnitudes 
of the forces, and their distances respectivdy from any plane, 
the distance of the centre from the plane is determined by 
the following proposition. 

Prop. 3. The algehraic sum of the moments of any number 
of parallel forces with respect to any plane, is equal to tke 
moment of their resultant with respect to the same plane. 
This may be established in the same way as the proposition 
of Art. 220. 

Hence, if there be any number of parallel forces P, Q, S> 
T, &c., and ifp, p\ p" be the distances respectively of the 
point of application of P from each of three planes at right 
angles to one another, q, (f, ((' the distances of Q from the 
same planes, &c. Let r, /, r*' be the distances of the centre 
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of the system from the planes respectively, then the followin^^ 
equations are the algebraical expression of the above propo^ 
sition : — 

Rr = P/> + Q^ + S« + T« + <fec. 
Rr =Py + Q^' + S«' + T<' + &c. 
Rr" = Py + Q^" + &" + Tt" + &C. 

Hence, there are only three unknown quantities r, r*, r*' 
and there are three independent equations to determine 
them. The solution is thus always possible. Again, as 
these are simple equations, the quantities r, r', r" have each 
only one value. There is only one centre of the forces, and 
it is the point of intersection of three planes drawn parallel 
to the planes from which moments are taken, and at distances 
r, r', r" respectively from these planes. We have thus 
Another proof of the statement made in Art. 190, that a 
system of parallel forces has always a centre^ and has onl j 
one centre. 

Centre of Gkavitt. 

223. Cenire of Mass or Centre of Inertia, — If the par* 
tides of a body be acted on by parallel forces, each of which 
is proportional to the mass of the particle on which it acts, 
then the centre of this system of parallel forces may be 
called the Centre of Mass or the Centre of Inertia of the 
body. 

224. The particles of material bodies are acted on bj 
forces which very nearly fulfil the above conditions. The 
earth exerts an attractive force ujpon every particle of a body, 
and this force is proportional to the mass of the particle. 
The direction of ^e force is to a point very nearly coincident 
with the earth's centre. If the earth were a homogeneous 
sphere, and at rest, the directions of all the forces of the 
attraction of gravitation on the particles of a body would 
intersect in the centre of the earth. This point is at such a 
distance from a body on the earth's surface that these direc- 
lions may be regarded as parallel. Two plumb lines sus- 
upended near each other, though really in directiousthat inter- 
lect near the earth's centre, are sensibly narallel. Hence the 
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particles of a body may be considered as acted upon by a 
Bystem of parallel forces due to gravity. The centre of this 
Bystem of forces is the centre of gravity. And since each 
{Murticle is attracted with a force proportional to its mass, 
and since the forces may be regarded as parallel, the centre 
of gravity, according to this assumption, will coincide with 
the centre of inertia of the body. In what follows we shall 
regard these two centres as coinciding, and we shall make 
use of the propositions which have been demonstrated res- 
pecting the centre of parallel forces for the determination of 
the centre of gravity of a body or system of bodies. 

225. Centre of Gravity. — ^The centre of gravity of a body 
or system of bodies is then the point through which the re- 
sultant of all the forces due to the earth's attraction of the 
body or system passes, no matter what may be the position 
of the body or system (Art. 1 90). The sum of all these forces 
is the weight of the body or system of bodies. The weight 
always acts through this centre ; hence the centre of gravity 
may be also defined as follows : — ^The C. G. of a body or system 
is that point which being supported, the body or system will 
remain at rest in every position, tf all its parts be rigidly 
connected with that point and with one another. 

226. Since the weight of a body is a force always acting 
vertically through its C. G., it follows that if a body be sus- 
pended on an axis round which it can freely turn, it will re- 
main at rest only when the 0. G. and point of suspension 
are in the same vertical line. 




fi5.2. 



Ficr.3. 



rf«y.4. 






If in Fig. I, the centre of gravity C lie vertically under 
the point of suspension P, the weight W of the body is 
counteracted by tiie reaction of the fixed point, and the body 
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remains at rest. If the body be moved to the position of 
^ig. 2, it will not remain at rest. For the force W may be 
resolved into the two forces CA and CB, CA is met by the 
reaction of P; CB is not counteracted, and therefore the body 
will move in the direction of this force, and after some 
oscillations it will come to rest as in Fig. i. If the 0. G. 
be vertically over the point of suspension, as in Fig. 3, the 
weight is met by the reaction at P, and the body will be at 
rest. If, however, in this case it suffer the slightest 
displacement, the force of gravity will cause the body to 
swing round the axis of suspension until at length the body 
comes to rest as in Fig. i. If, finally, the point of suspension 
coincide with the C. G., then the body will rest in any posi- 
tion, since its weight is in eveiy position counterbalanced bj 
the reaction of the fixed point. 

There are, therefore, three states of equilibrium : — Stable^ 
Unstable, and Neutral. These are represented respectively 
m Figs. I, 3, and 4. If a body be suspended and in stabh 
equilibrium, the 0. G. is below the point of suspension, and 
if the body suffer a slight displacement the force of gravity 
tends to bring it back to its former position. In unstable 
equilibrium the 0. G. is above the point of suspension^ and 
if the body suffer a slight displacement, the force of gravity 
tends to bring the body away still further from its first 
position. In neutral equilibrium the 0. G. coincides with 
the point of suspension^ and if the bodv suffer a displacement 
the force of gravity has no tendency to change its new posi- 
tion. 

227. It will be observed in the above cases that when the 
body is in stable equilibrium, a slight displacement raises the 
C. G. ; when in unstable, lowers it ; and when in neutral 
equiKbrium neither raises nor lowers it. The alteration in 
the height of the C. G. may then be adopted as the test of 
the kind of equilibrium for any body, whether suspended or 
not. For example, a cone resting on a horizontal plane on 
its base, is in stable equilibrium ; resting on its apex is in 
unstable equilibrium ; and resting on its side is in neutral 
equilibrium. In the first position a slight displacement 
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raises the C. G., iu the second lowers it, and in the third 
leaves it at the same height above the plane. 

228. A body placed on a plane will stand or fall accord- 
ing as its C. G. falls within or without the outline of the 
base on which it rests. When a body, such as a book, rests 
upon a table, the sum of the weights of the particles is 
equivalent to the weight of the whole book acting vertically 
downwards through its C. G. ; and the reactions of the 
plane at the indefinite number of points where the book 
touches the plane, are equivalent to an upward force eqoal 
to the weight of the book, and acting Tertically upwaxds 
through its C. G. 

The body may be regarded, therefore, as acted upon by 
two forces, equal and opposite, and it is consequently in 
equilibrium. If the body touch the plane at some portions 
only of its base, as in the case of a table resting on the 
floor, then, as before, the reactions upwards through the 
legs of the table are equivalent to one single upward force, 
which acts through the C. G. of the table, and which is 
equal and opposite to its weight. It is evident that the 
durection of the resultajat of all the reactions must fall 
within the outline of the base on which the body rests, and, 
consequently, if equilibrium be maintained, the direction of 
the weight of the body acting vertically downwards through 
the C. G., must also fall within this outline. If, for instance, 
a uniform circular table rests by means of four legs upon a 
horizontal plane, the weight acts downwards thx^vugh the 
centre of the table, and the resultant of the upward reactions 
passes through the same point, and the diraction of both 
falls within the area of the base, which may be determined 
by drawing a string round the feet of the table. If, how- 
ever, a heavy weight were placed near the edge of the table, 
the C. G. may be so altered that the vertical through it will 
fall without the base. The resultant of the reactions must 
act from some point within the base, and consequently can- 
not equilibrate the weight. Motion must therefore takd 
place, and the table will turn over. 

If a body rest upon a plane, and the latter be tilted upi 
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Fig. 7. 



the direction of the vertical through the 0. G. approachei 
more and more nearly tlio boundary of the base as the in 
clination is made greater. Id 
the figure, the vertical passes 
through the boundary of the 
base, and the body therefore 
still remains at rest. Any fur- 
ther inclination will cause it 
to topple over. 

229. Stability of Bodies. — The lower the G, G* of a body 
the greater its stahUity, tlie baee and the weight reniainin^ 
the same. 

Let A be a coach whose 0. G. is 
G., and let a force P act horizon- 
tally through G. This force tends 
to produce rotation round 0. Let 
now some luggage in the body of 
the coach be piled on the top, and let 
the new C. G. be G'. Then the 
same force P will, for two reasons, 
have a greater effect in overturning 
the body. First, the moment of 
P round C is greater than before. 
Secondly, G' will have to be raised to 

a less height and thi*ough a smaller angle than G in order 
to overturn the body. 

Tlie wider tlhe base the greater the stability. A body in 
the position A is more 
easily overturned than in 
the position B, for its C. G. 
in ^e first position has 
to be raised only through 
a comparatively small dis- 
tance till it comes into 
the vertical line through 
the edge of the l)a8e. 

230. Hence, it will be seen why a cart with a high load 
of hay is more likely t<o be overturned on a rough rood than 
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one with an equal weight of some heavy material. A small 
boat also is in clanger of being 'uj)set when the passengers 
suddenly stand up. A pointed body, such as a pin, cannot 
remain standing by itself upon a smooth hard surface. The 
t)ase is so small that the slightest movement of the air causes 
the C. G. to be unsupported. If, how- 
ever, two wires be attached to the 
pin, one on each side, with heavy 
balls at the ends which are lower than 
the point of support (as in the figure), 
the C. G. of the whole will be below the 
point of suspension, the system will be 
in stable equilibrium, and the pin can 
oscillate on its point without falling. 

If a man carries a load on his back he leans forward, if 
he supports a weight in his arms he leans backwards. A 
man leans forwards when ascending a hill, and backwards 
when descending. In all such cases the man takes such 
a position that the vertical through the C. G. of his body falls 
within the base of support. 

231. £xperimentcd determination of the C, G. of a body, — 
The principle explained in Art. 226, will enable us in some 
cases to determine by experiment the 0. G. of a body. It 
the body be suspended on an axis round which it can freely 
tum^ or if it hajig by a flexible string, the C. G. lies in the 
vertical line drawn through the point of suspension. If this 
line be marked, and the body be suspended from another 
pointy a new line containing the C. G. may similarly be 
ibund. And since the C. G. lies in each line, it must be at 
their point of intersection. In this way the C. G. of a 
material surface or of an open framework may be approxi- 
mately determined. 

When we speak of finding the C. G. of a line or of a sur- 
face, it must be understood that we are speaking not of 
geometrical but of material lines and surfaces. A material 
line is an indefinitely thin rod, and a material surface is an 
indefinitely thin slice or lamina. 

232. Determination of tlie C. G, of a body or a system oj 
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238. To find the 0. G. of a triangle. 
We may suppose the triangular 

lamina made up of an indefinite 

number of lines parallel to one side 

AB. Bisect AB at M and join CM. 

It can be easily sLown by geometry 

that CM bisects all the lines parallel 

to AB ; therefore the C. G. of the ^' 

triangle lies in CM, Similarly the C. G. lies in the line 

AN bisecting another side BC. Therefore the C. G. of the 

triangle is at the point of intersection O of the lines CM 

and AN. 

By a well-known geometrical theorem each of the lines 
CM and AN is divided at O, so that one part is double the 
other. CM is consequently one-third of CM. Hence the 
C. G. of a triangle lies on the line joining the middle point 
of any side with the opposite angle, and at one-third of the 
length of this line from the side. 

239. The C, G. of a triangle coincides with the C, G. of 
three eqval heavy particles placed at the angular points qftho 
triangle. 

In the triangle ABC (Fig. of last Art.) let three equal 
particles be placed at the points ABC. Then the C. G. of 
the particles at A and B is at M. Join M with C and 
divide MC into two parts at the point G so that MG is half 
of GC. Then G is the C. G. of the three particles, and MG 
is one-third of MC. Therefore the point G coincides with 
the point O. 

240. To find the C. G. of the perimeter of a triangle. 
Let AB, BC, CA be uniform thin 

rods enclosing a triangular space. Bisect 

these lines in the points M, L, K. The 

weights of the lines may be regarded as 

acting at these points respectively. 

Join KL and divide it N inversely as the 

weights of AC and CB. Join NM and 

divide it at O, inversely as the weights of ^ 

AC + CB and AB. Then O is the C. G. of the perimeter. 
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It may be shown by geometiy that O is the centre of the 
xiirole inscribed in the triangle KML. 

241. To find the (7. G. of any plane rectilineal figure. 

Divide the figure into triangles, and find (Art. 238) the 
C. G. of each triangle. The weights of the triangles 
respectively may be regarded as acting at these points, and 
by applying Art. 233 we can find the C G. of the whole. 

[*] 242, Tofim.d the C, G, of a triangular pyramid. 

Let ABCD be the pyramid. 
Bisect EC in E ; join AE ; take 
EF = ^AE ; then F is the C. G. 
of the triangle ABC (Art. 238). 

Join FD ; then the C. G. of 
the pyramid lies in the line FD. 
For the pyramid may be supposed 
to be made up of an indefinite 
number of triangles parallel to 
ABC, and FD passes through 
the C. G. of each of these 
triangles. For let a & c be one of 
these triangles. Join ED. EDbi8ects5c(8ee Art. 238). Join 
e a ; then the C. G. oi abc lies iaae. But a e is a line in 
the plane DAE, and DF is another line in this plane, there- 
fore DF intersects a e in some point /. From similar 
triangles (Euc. VI. 4) DF : D/" : : AF : a/ and DF : D/ : : 
FE : fe :. (Euc. V. 1 1, and alternately) AF : FE : : a/ :/e /. 
af= 2fe /./is the C. G.ofab c. Hence the C. G. of the 
pyramid lies in DF. Similarly by taking EH = ^ED and 
joining HA we may show that the C. G. of the pyramid 
lies in HA, Therefore the point of intersection G of HA 
and DF in the plane DEA is the C. G. of the pyramid. 

By similar triangles in the plane DEA, 

AD : FH : : AE : FE : : 3 : I .-. AD = 3FH. 

Again in the triangles — 

FP FIT 
ADG, FGH (Eua VI. 4) gg = ^ = J. 

.-. GD = 3FG and DF = 4FO. 
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Hence the C. G. lies in the line ¥D at ^th of its length 
&om the basa 

243. The C, G. of a triangfdar pyramid coincides with the 
C. G. of four equal heavy particles placed at tlie angular 
points of the pyramid. 

Let four equal heavy particles be placed at the points 
A, B, C, D (see Fig. of last Art.) Then (Art. 239), the 
C. G. of the particles at A, B and is F. Join FD and 
divide it inversely as the sum of the weights of the particles 
at A, B, to the weight of the particle at D. Hence FI> 
will be divided in the ratio 1:3, and therefore the point of 
division which is the C. G. of the four particles will coincide 
withG. 

244. To find the G, G. of any Pyramid having a -plane 
rectilineal polygwi for base. 

The base may be divided into triangles, and the given 
pyramid will be equivalent to as many triangular pyramids 
as there are triangles in the base. The C. G. of each of 
these triangular pyramids will be on the line joining the 
C. G of its base with the vertex at one-fourth its length 
frpm the base. Therefore the G. G. of the whole pyramid 
viH be in a plane parallel to the base and at one-fourth the 
perpendicular distance of the vertex from the base, since 
this plane will pass through the C. G. of each of the 
pyramids. But we may suppose the pyramid to be made up 
of an indefinite number of laminaa parallel to the base. 
The 0. G. of each of these will lie on the line joining the 
0. G. of the base with the vertex ; therefore the C. G. of the 
pyramid lies on this line. Hence the C. G. of the pyramid 
is the point where this line intersects the plane parallel to 
the base, and is therefore at one-fourth of tilie length of this 
line from the base. 

345. To find the G, G, of a Gone. 

Since a circle may be regarded as a polygon having an 
infinite number of sides, a cone may be regarded as a 
pyramid having such a polygon for its base. The 0. G. of » 
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cone lies therefore on the line joining the centre of the base 
with the vertex, at one-fourth its length from the base. 

246. Algebraical method of determining the Centre of 
Orcmty* 

The C. G. of a system of particles may also be determined 
by the principles explained. in Arts. 218-222. 

If the particles lie in the same straight line, and if their 
weights and their distances respectively from a point in the 
line be known, then the sum of the moments of the particles 
round this point will be eqnaJ to the moment of their 
resultant round the same point. Hence the distance of the 
C. G. from this jwint may be found. 

247. If the particles lie in the same plane, and their 
weights and their distances respectively from each of two 
lines in the plane be known, the distance of their C. G. from 
each line can be calculated by the following proposition (see 
Art. 220). 

The sum of the moments of tJhe weights with respect to any 
line is equal to the m^oment of their resultant with respect to 
tfte same line. 

Hence the position of the C. G. is found as in Art. 221. 

248. If the particles are not in the same plane, their 
weights and their distances respectively from each of three 
planes being given, then the position of the C. G. is deter- 
mined as in Art. 222. 

It is convenient in the above cases to have the lines and 
the planes, with respect to which the moments are taken, at • 
right angles to each other. 

249. Principle of Symmetry, — We can frequently deter- 
mine at once the C. G. of certain bodies by the principle of 
symmetry. A body is said to be symmetrical with respect 
to a plane when it may be regarded as f rmed of equal par- 
ticles equidistant from the plane. The C. G. of the body 
must evidently lie in this plane. If the body be sym- 
metrical with regard to two or more planes, the C. G. must 
lie in the line or point of intersection of the planes. 

m2 
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Applying this principle to the following bodies, we see at 
once that the C. G. of a — 

Line . . • Is its middle point. 

Parallelogram • „ point of intersection of diagonals. 

Perimeter of do. . ,, do. do. 

Circle . . „ centre. 

Circumference of do. „ do. 

Parallelopiped „ intersection of diagonals. 

Cylinder . . ,, middle point of axis. 

Sphere • • „ centre. 

Examples. 

1. A uniform pencil rests on a table with f^ths of its length projeetini; 
beyond the edge. A beetle whose weight is ^th that of the pencil crawU 
along it : how far may it crawl without upsetting the pencil ? 

Let t0= weight of pencil, and x=:the distance of the beetle beyond the 
edge of the table when the pencil is on the point of being upeet. The 
resultant then passes through the edge of the table. The weight of the 
pencil acts at its middle point, which is y^th of its length from the edge. 
Taking moments round the edge .*. (Arts. 202 and 246), 

Therefore the distance is ^rd of the length of pencil from the edge, or ^th 
from the end. 

2. A bar supposed to be without weight is 5 feet long, and has weights 
of X, 2, 3, and 4 lbs. suspended at the distances respectively of i, 2, 3, and 
4 feet from one extremity : where must a fulcrum be placed so that the 
bar may balance upon it ? 

Let X = the distance of the fulcrum from the extremity. Taking 
vnu>ments round that extremity .*. Art. 246, 

lcar=lxi + 2X2 + 3X3 + 4X4/.a:=3ft from end. 

• 

3. A circle b described upon one of the radii of another circle, and the 
smaller circle cut oat Find the C. G. of the remainder, the diameter of 
the larger circle being 2a. 

Circles are proportional to the squares of the>r diameters ; therefore the 
nrcles are as 40^ : a^ /. 3a* is proportional to the area of the remaind«»r. 
Let x=the distance of its C. G. from the centre of the larger cirde.' 
Taking moments round the centre .*. (Ait. 102), 

30- XXaBfl'X-.'.XSs -. 

4. Five equal bodies are placed at five of the an^es of a regular hexagon 
irhocw side is a : find the dL»Unce of their C. G. from the imoccupied 

»nv.*r. 
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The C. G. will evidently be upon the diagonal passing through the 

unoccupied angle. , , j rr i • 

Let a; = the distance required, and let w= weight of each body, laking 
moments round the unoccupied angle (Art. 246) thus, 

Sic xx=2wx ^a+2w X j^a+wx la :.x= i^fl. 

^^ 
5. Parallel forces of 3, 4, 5» ^^^ ^ ^^s. 
act respectively At the cnrners of a square 
each side of which is 3 feet : find the dis- 
tance of the centre of these forces from 
two adjacent sides of the square. 

We employ Art. 247. Take moments 
with respect to CD, .'.3x3 + 4x3 = 
(3 + 4 +5 + 6)0: .-. a; = i^ feet Take 
moments with respect to AC, .'. 3x3 
+ 6 X 3 = (3 + 4 + 5 + 6)y .-. y = ij 
feet Q' 

Therefore the centre of the forces is I J ft from CD, and I J ft froa 
AC. 

EXEBCISES. 

I. A weight is suspended by a string from a hook: show that it will 
remain at rest only when its centre of gravity is vertically below the point 
of suspension. 

%. A man when going up a hill leans forwards, but when coming down 
leans backwards : why ? A horse when drawing a heavy load up a hill 
takes a zigzag course : why ? 

3. Explain what is meant by " stable," " unstable," and " neutral '* 
equilibrium. Give an example of a body in each of these conditions. 

4. A urfiform wire is bent so as to form the perimeter of a triangle : 
show how the C. G. of this perimeter may be found. 

5. Show how to determine the C. G. of an indefinitely thin triangular 
plate : — 

(a.) By a geometrical construction. 
(6.) By experiment 

6. Particles whose weights are 2, 2, and I, aie placed at the corners of 
an equilateral triangle whose side is 10 feet : how far is the C. G. from the 
smaller particle ? 

7. A tower is built in the form of an oblique cylinder upon a base whose 
diameter is 60 feet The inclination is such that for a slant height of 5 
feet there is a vertical height of 4 feet What is the greatest vertical 
height such a tower can have ? 

8. A circular table rests on three legs placed at equal distances on the 
circumference. If the weii^ht of the table be 20 lbs., what is the greatest 
weiglit which may be placed on any point of the table without up- 
setting it ? 
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9. A triangular slab of uniform thickness weighing 90 lbs. is supported 
in a horisontal position by three props at the corners: what is the pressure 
on each prop ? 

10. Four particles whose weights are 3, 5, 7, and 9 are placed at the 
corners A, B, C, D of a square the side of which is one foot: find the C. 6. 
of the particles. 

11. A beam 16 feet long and weighing 50 lbs. is thicker at one end 
than at the other, its C. G. lying at the distance of 5 feet from the thicker 
and. This end rests on a prop: where must another prop be .placed so 
^hat the pressures on the props may be equal, the beam being horizontal ? 

12. Four bodies weighing i, 2, 4, and 7 lbs. respectively are placed 
with their centres of gravity in a straight line at the respective distances 
of 3i 5» 7» and 9 feet from one extremity of the line : find the C. G. of the 
weights. 

13. A bar each foot of which weighs 7 lbs. rests upon a fulcrum distant 
3 feet from one extremity : what must be its length that a weight of 71)- 
lbs. suspended from that extremity may just be balanced by 20 lbs. sus- 
pended from the other extremity ? 

14. The top of a triangle is cut oft by a straight line parallel to its base, 
and at a distance from it of two-thirds of the height of the triangle : find 
the C. G. of the remaining part. 

15. Two books similar in every respect each 10 inches long, lie one ex- 
actly over the other on a table, over the edge of which they project 3 
inches. Kow much further may the upper book be pushed out before they 
fall over ? 

z6. Seven bodies of equal weight are placed so that their centres of 
gravity coincide with as many angles of a cube, the diagonal of which 
is a : find the distance of their C. G. from the unoccupied angle of the 
cube. 

17. A straight line parallel to the base of a triangle, cuts off a trian^e 
which is one-fourth of the whole : find the 0. G. of remainder! 

18. From a material circle another circle described on a radius is cut 
out : find C. G. of remainder. 

19. Three men at the corners of a heavy slab suppdrt it : show that 
each bears an equal pressure. 

20. A heavy uniform rod 40 inches long is bent at its middle point so 
that the arms are at right angles. Find the distance of the new position of 
the C. G. of the rod from its position before being bent. 

21. A uniform wire is bent so as to form the perimeter of a right angled 
triangle, the lengths of the sides being 10, 8, and 6 feet Find the distsmce 
of the C. G. of the perimeter from each of the latter sides. 

22. A square whose side is 10 has an equilateral triangle described on 
one side : find the 0. G. of the whole figure. 

23. Determine by a geometrical construction the C. G. of half of a 
regular hexagon. 

24. Particles whose weights are i and 7 are placed at the ends respec- 
tively of a rod 2 ft long, the weight of which is neglected, and particles 
whose weights are 3 and % are placed each at a distance of 8 inches from 
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the weights i and 7 respectively. Find the distance of the C G. from the 
middle point of the rod. 

25. The side of a square is 10 ft. One of the triangles formed by the 
diagonals is cut out : find the C. G. of the remainder. 

26. The diagonal of a square is 10 feet. Two lines drawn through the 
middle points of the opposite sides divide the square into four smaller 
squares. One of these is cut out : find the C. G. of remainder. 

27. From a square whose side is 4 inches, a comer square whose side is 
X inch is cut out : find C. G. of repainder. 

38. Find the 0. G. of the surface of a right cone. 

39. Two uniform cylinders of the same material, one of them 8 inches 
long and 2 inches in diameter, the other 6 inches long and 3 inches in 
diameter are joined together end to end so that their axes are in the same 
straight line. Find the C. G. of the combination. 

3a Weights of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 lbs. are placed in order at the 
comers of an octagon whose side is a. The centres of gravity of the 
weights coincide with the angular points respectively. Find the dis- 
tance of the C. G. of the whole of the weights from the centre of the 
octagon. 

31. Weights of z, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 lbs. are placed in order round the 
corners of a regular hexagon whose side is a : find the distance of 0. G. of 
weights from tiie centre of the hexagon. 

32. One of the triangles formed by the intersection of the diagonals of 
a square whose side is a is taken away : find the C. G. of the remainder. 

33. From a cone whose height is 4 inches, another cone 2 inches in 
height is cut off by a plane parallel to the base : find the C. G. of the 
frustum. 

34. A uniform beam 25 feet long and weighing 100 lbs. has its upper 
sad resting against a smooth vertical wall, and its lower on a smooth floor 
at the distance of 7 feet from the wall, this end being connected with the 
oase of the wall by a string : find the tension in the string. 

35. Four spheres whose weights are i, 3, 5, and 9 lbs. are placed m 
that their centres coincide with the angular points of a square wlMsa site 
ts 4 feet : find their C. G. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MACHINES. 

250. When a force does work at one point, an equal 
amount of work may be obtained at another assigned point. 
A machine is an instrument by which the energy available 
at any place can be transferred to another place. The force 
applied to a machine is usually called the Power, and when 
this force does work by the expenditure of a certain amount 
of energy, an equal amount of woi'k is done against resisting 
forces. These resisting forces may be a weight which is to 
be lifted, and the friction of the parts of the machine. 
Neglecting for the present the forces of friction, the work 
Jone by the power is equal to the work done against the 
weight. Calling P the power and p the distance through 
which it moves its point of application in the direction in 
which it acts, R ^e weight and r the distance through 
which it moves, then, Art. 135, 

Pp = Rr. 

251. The construction and action of all machines may b« 
referred to one or more of the Simple Machines or Mechanical 
Powers, which are six in number. They may be arranged 
in three classes, as follows : — 

I. — (i) The Lever ; (2) The Wheel and Axle ; 
IT.— (3) The Inclined Plane; (4) The Wedge; (5) 
The Screw ; 
III.— (6) The Pulley. 

252. We shall investigate the conditions of equilibrium 
for each of these simple machines. The problem in each case 
may be considered from two points of view. The machine 
may be at rest under the action of the equilibrating forces 
Df the power and weight, or it may be moving uniformltf 
ander the same equilibrating forces. Hence the problem 
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may be examined either statically or kinetically. We shall 
adopt both methods ; and for the present we shall assume 
that the machine acts without friction. 

When there is equilibrium with any machine, the ratio of 
the Weight to the Power is called the Mechanical Advantage- 
of the machine. 

The Lever. 

253. The Lever is a rod straight or bent, turning round 
a fixed point called the fulcrum^ and having at least two 
forces, usually called the power and the weight, acting at 
other points of the bar. This rod is supposed to be in- 
flexible. 

254. Levers are usually divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the relative positions of the fulcrum, the weight, and. 
the power. When the fulcrum is between the power and 
the weight, the lever is of the first class ; when the weight 
is between the power and the fulcrum, the lever is of the 
second class ; and when the power is I>etween the weight 
and fulcrum^ it is of the third class. 

The following are examples of the first class of levers : — 
The handle of a pump ; a poker resting on the bar of a 
grate. To the second class belong — The oar of a boat ; a 
chipping knife with a hinge at one end. To the third 
class — The treadle of a turning lathe. Examples of double 
levers of each class are — A pair of scissors ; a pair of nut- 
crackers ; a pair of tongs. 

In the human body there is an example of each class of 
lever. When a man standing on his feet raises his body 
so as to rest on his toes, his feet are levers of the first class, 
the fulcrum being at the ancle, the power applied at the 
heel by the muscle attached to the leg, and the weight 
acting vertically at the toes. The jaws form a double lever 
of the second class. The forearm is a lever of the third 
class when a weight placed in the hand is raised by the 
action of a muscle attached to a point near the elbow, the 
latter being the ftdcrum. 

This distinction into classes of levers is not of any 
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theoretical importance. The same rule applies to all kinds 
of levers. 

255. The ratio between the power and the weight when 
there is equilibrium with a lever may be determined by 
statical principles as follows : — 

When there is equilibrium the resultant of the power and 
weight passes through the iixed point or frilcrum, the re- 
action of which is equal to the resultant pressure upon it. 
Thus the forces acting on the lever equilibrate each other, 
and it remains at rest. 
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In Figs. I, 2, 3 the forces are at right angles to the lever; 
in Fig. 4 they are oblique. In Fig. i the residtant is equal 
to the sum of P and W ; in Figs 2 and 3 equal to their 
difference ; in Fig. 4 it is represented by the diagonal OF of 
the parallelogram AB where OA and OB are proportional 
to P and W. 

In all of these cases, when P and W are in equilibrium 
their resultant passes through F, and the moments of P and 
W round F are equal and opposite (Arts. 198, 202). 
Therefore P x FA = W x FB. That is P multiplied by the 
perpendicular from F on the direction o/T = W multiplied 
by the perpendicular from F on the direction o/W, Calling 
these perpendiculars the arms of P and W, respectively, the 
rule is frequently expressed as follows : — 

P X arm of P = W x arm of W. 
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256. This inile applies to all classes of levers. The dis- 
tinction into classes is of use in determining the arms of the 
power and weight respectively. In the third class of levers 
the arm of the ])Ower is less than the arm of tke weight'; 
the power must tk^^fore be greater tiban the weight, and 
there is consequently a niecJianical disadvantagey but a cor- 
responding gain in velocity. 

257. The rule for the 



lever may also be deter- 
mined by the Principle of 
Work (Art. 135) as fol- 
lows : — Let a force P act 
at the point A of the lever 
AB, and a resistance AV 
at B. Let AB move 

into the position A'B' round the fulcrum C, and for the sake 
of simplicity let AA' BB' be vertical lines ; then (Art. 135) 
P X AA' = W X BB'. But AA' : BB' : : AC : OB (Euc. VL 
4) .-. P X AC = W X BC. And the same result may be ob- 
tained similarly for the other classes of levers. 

258. Combination of Levers. — Levera may be used in 
combination, and thus in a compact form a great mechanical 
advantage may be produced. 
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The levers AB, CD, EP, having their fulcrums at L, M, 
and N, may be connected at the ends B, C and E, D, so as to 
form one system. P acting downwards at A produces an 
upward force at B, and this causes a downward force at D. 
lit Q be the force at B, and R that at D. Then if the 
levers are in equilibrium (Art. 2.55) P'AL = Q*BL ; QCM 
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= R-DM ; REN = WFN. Multiplying the corresponding 
terms of these equations^ we obtain 

P- AL-CMEN = WBLDMFN. 

That is the power x product of ^rms of power = weight x 
product of arms of weight. 

259. As examples of the lever of great practical im- 
portance, we shall here consider at more length than we can 
devote to other instruments some forms of the Balance. 

The Common JSalance, — The common balance is a lever of 
the first kind. As it is used to determine the equality of 
the two weights placed in the scales, the arms are made 
equal. It consists of a beam turning round a fulcrum 
which is equidistant from the two ends, to which scale pans 
are attached. 




The requisites of a good balance are : — (i) Accuracy, (2) 
Stability, (3) Sensibility. 

A trtie or accurate balance rests with its beam horizontal 
when equal weights are placed in the scale pans. A stable 
balance returns to the horizontal position if disturbed. A 
sensible balance turns when a very slight additional weight 
is added to one scale. 

260. The accuraxyy of a balance depends on the following 
condition : — 

TJie arms should be of equal length. 

The balance is said to be true if the arms be equal, and 
false if unequal. The arms must remain unaltered in length 
during the oscillations of the beam. This is effected by 
attaching to the beam a triangular prism with its edge 
downwards— called a knife edge — ^and the beam rests by this 
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vedge on its supports. The axis of suspension is thus a mere 
line, and during the oscillations of the beam the lengths of 
its arms are unaltered. In the finest balances constructed 
for physical and chemical researches the beam rests by a 
knife edge of tempered steel upon an agate plane, and the 
scales also rest by means of agate planes on knife edges of 
steel turned upwards at the ends of the beam. 

If O be the fulcrum and C the C. G. of the beam and 
scales, then when equal weights are hanging from A and B, 
the beam will remain horizontal with C dirpctly under O, 
since the arms being equal the moments round O are equal 
and opposite. 

If when equal weights are in the scales, one of the scale 
pans is pushed inwards or outwards, the moments round the 
fulcrum are no longer equal, and the beam will not remain 
horizontal. 

261. The atahitity of the balance depends on the following 
conditions : — 

(a.) The C. G. oftJie beam and sccdea sJiould he below the 
axis of suspension* 

If the C. G. of the balance be in the axis of suspension, the 
beam will remain at rest in any position, and thus the hori- 
zontality of the beam cannot be used to determine the 
equality of the weights in the scales. If the C. G. be above 
the axis of suspension, the equilibrium will be unstable 
(Art. 226), and the slightest movement will cause the beam 
to overturn. The C. G. should therefore be below the axis. 
If, then, the beam be turned into any position such as that 
indicated by the dotted lines, the moments of the weights in 
the scales are still equal, but the 0. G. is now at C, and the 
weight of the balance tends to turn the beam back to its 
original position with a moment equal to the product of the 
weight of the balance into the perpendicular from O on the 
vertical through C, and after some oscillations the beam 
will come to rest, with its 0. G. vertically under O. 

(6.) The oases of suspension of tJie scales should be in the 
tame plane with the axis of suspension of the beam. 
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So far as regards the equilibrium of the beam the C* 6. 
of the weights in each scale may be regarded as coinciding 
with the point of suspension of the scale pan. Hence if 
the axes of suspension of the scales be above the axis of the 
beam, the C. G. of the whole balance becomes raised wken 
weights are placed in the scale pans, and it may by additional 
loading be made to coincide with the plane of the axis of 
suspension of the beam, and the balance will then cease to act« 
K on the other hand the axes of suspension of the scales be 
under that of the beam, increased loading will lower still 
further the 0. G. of the balance, and will increase its stability, 
but diminish its sensibility. But if all the axes are in the 
same plane, increased loading will raise the C. G., which, 
however, can never rise so high as the axis of suspension. 
The sensibility will therefore be increased, while the balance 
will still remain stable. 

(o.) Tlie bea/m aluyuM he rigid. 

Anj bending would evidently affect either the stability 
or the sensibility. Hence the beam is usually made in the 
form of a very elongated rhombus. 

262. The sensibility of a balance depends on the following 
conditions being satisfied in its construction. 

(a.) TJie friction s/iould be €U small as posMle. 

The more readily the balance turns, the more clearly it 
indicates any inequality in the weights. The knife edges 
^^^mm^g>^ friction during the play of the balance, and con- 
sequently increase the sensibility. 

(b.) The arms of the beam should be ac long asj^sible. 

The greater is then the moment of a small additional 
weight in turning the beam. 

(c.) The beam should be as light as possible. 

If the beam be turned by an additional weight in one 
scale into the position indicated by the dotted lines, the 
moment tending to turn it back to its original position is 
the weight of the balance into the peipendicular from O on 
*Ve vertical through C. The heavier the beam the greater 
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this moment, and the greater, therefore, the additional weight 
required to produce a given deflection. 

(c?.) The O* G, of the balance ahovM he near the axis of 
suspension. 

The nearer it is the less the moment which^ when the 
beam is deflected, tends to turn it back again. 

Sensibility and stability are therefore qualities of a balance 
which to some extent are incompatible. Hence the character 
of a balance must be determined by the use to which it is 
to be put. For refined physical weighings, sensibility is the 
more important requisite; for ordinary purposes, a more 
stable balance is better adapted. 

263. The equality of the arms of a balance may be tested 
as follows : — A body placed in one scale is equilibrated by 
weights in the other, and the weights and the body are 
then transposed. If equilibrium still exists the arms are 
equal, if not they are unequal A very slight inequality in 
the arms is at once detected in this way ; for if equilibrium 
is produced with a false balance, and the bodies transposed, 
the heavier is now attached to the longer arm and the lighter 
to the shorter, and the moments must be unequal. 

264. With a false balance the true weight of a body may 
be easily obtained by either of the following methods of 
double weighing. These methods are frequently employed 
even with the best chemical balances, since even with the 
utmost skill and care it is impossible to make the arms 
exactly equal. 

(i) Place the body in one scale of the- balance, and 
equilibrate with some substance such as sand in the other 
scale. Then take out the body and substitute known 
weights in its place until once more there is equilibrium. 
The weights are then the true weight of the body, since 
acting at the same arm, the weights and the body have each 
equilibrated the sand. 

(2.) Weigh the body flrst in one scale and then in the 
other j multiply the apparent weights together, and exti'act 
the square root of the product. This is the true weight of 
the body. 
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For let a and b be the arms of the false balance, let to be the 
true weight of the body, let x be the apparent weight when 
attached to 5, and y when attached to a : then (Art. 255), 

ica = bx 

and to6 = a?/ ; multiplying these equations^ 

.'. w^ab — dbxy :. w^ = ocy and w - \/^. 

265. A delicate physical balance requires the utmost care 
in its construction and use. The be^m except when in use 
is not allowed to rest on the knife edges ; stops, which can 
be raised or lowered, are placed under the scale pans ; the 
weights are moved with a forceps, and are not touched by 
the hand; the whole is enclosed in a glass case which 
preserves the balance from dust. A long index oscillates 
with the beam, so as to show a veiy slight deflection. A 
delicate balance will turn with the millionth part of the 
load added to either scale. 

266. The Common Steelyard, — The common steelyard con- 
sists of a beam 
A B turning ________ 

round a ful-^A I (^ <^^ 1 11 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 r " ■ ^ 

crumghavingl ^ ' C j> ^-i ^ I ! J I I M I M M f 

a scale pan at- 
tached to one A " " P 
arm and a 
weightPwhich^ 
can slide along 

the other arm. This arm is graduated, and the weight of a 
body placed in the scale pan is found by moving P to some 
point on the arm CB until the beam remains at rest in a 
horizontal position. The graduation of the beam at this 
point gives the weight of the body. 

267. The beam may be giuduated experimentally by 
placing in the scale pan successively i, 2, 3, &c., tinits of 
weight, and finding by trial the successive positions to 
which P must be moved in order to keep the beam 
horizontal. These points are marked i, 2, 3, <bc. In a 
similar way the beam nan be graduated for any other unit 
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of weight. These divisions of the beam may be subdivided 
so as to express fractions of the unit weight. 

268. The successive positions of P, when i, 2, 3, <fec... 
units of weight are placed in the scale pan, may also be 
determined by calculation. Let w be the weight of the 
beam and scale pan and G the 0. G., and let K be the 
position of P when a weight W is placed in the scale. 
Taking moments round C, (Art. 204), 

WAC = «;GC + PKC. 

Take LC : GC : : «? : P; then P-LC = k;, GO; 

and WAG = PLC + PKC = PLK, 

.-. LKrr^AC. 

Take W equal successively to P, 2P, 3P, &c., . . . then 
LK = AC, 2 AC, 3AC, Ac, .... Therefore measure off 
from the point L distances equal to AC, 2 AC, 3 AC, kc,y 
and at these points mark i, 2, 3, 4, dec. ; then when there 
is equilibrium with P at the points i, 2, 3, <fec., the weights 
in the scale are respectively P, 2P, 3P, &c. Therefore if P 
be a known weight, W is also known. If, for instance, P b& 
I oz. then the graduation of the beam where P rests when 
there is equilibrium expresses the number of ozs. in W. The- 
divisions of the beam are all equal, and by subdividing 
them into equal parts, fractions of the unit weight may be 
expressed. 

Thus with a graduated steelyard the weight of a body 
may be found without the set of stamped weights required 
witii the ordinary balance. 

269. The Danish Steelyard. — The Danish Steelyard has a 
scale pan or hook at 
one end A, and a ^ /^\ B 



heavy knob at the 
other end, the ful- 





crum C being mov- /^ C G 

able. When a body 
W is placed in the 
scale poQ, the beam 
is pushed through 
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the ring at C until the weight of the beam and scale pan. to 
acting at the C. G equilibrates W, and then the graduation 
of the instrument gives the weight of W. 

270., The beam may be graduated experimentally in the 
same way as the common steel yard (Art. 267). 

The positions of the fulcrum C for successive units of 
weight in the scale pan may also be determined as follows : — 

Let C be the position of the fulcrum when there is 
equilibrium with a weight W in the scale pan. Taking 
moments round 0, then 

WAC = w;-GC = W7(AG-AC) = w;AG-iirAC .-. 

AC-Jf^. 

Take Ws^w, 2V), ^w, &c., . . . then the suocessiye values 

of AC are — , — y , &c., . . . and the position of the 

234 
fulcrum for these values of W can be marked on the beam. 

The successive distances of the point C from A as thus 
determined form an harmonical progression, since the recip- 
rocals of the successive values of AC form an arithmetiwil 
progression. These graduations are therefore not equal, and 
subdivisions of them are made by giving to W intermediate 
values and calculating the coiTesponding positions of the 
fulcrum. 

The Wheel and Axle. 

271. The wheel and axle in its simplest form oonsists of 

two cylinders forming one 
rigid body, and having a 
common axis. The larger 
of these cylinders is called 
the Wheel and the smaller 
the Axle, A cord fastened 
to the weight is coiled 
round the axle, and an- 
other fastened to the power 
is coiled in an opposite di- \ o f\ 
rection round the wheel, so " " O 
that as the power descends the weight ascends. 
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272. The ratio of the power to the weight when there i? 
equilibrium may be determined as follows : — 

We may suppose P and W to 
act in the same plane perpendi- 
cular to the axis. Tlie figure 
represents a section of the wheel 
and axle in this plane. The in- 
strument may be regarded as 
made up of an indefinite num- 
ber of levers having a common 
fulcrum at C, and coming into 
action successively. Each lever -L 
will in turn come into the posi- ^ 
tion ACB where the cords leave the wheel and the axle at 
right angles to the lever. By this arrangement, therefore, 
a lever always occupies the position ACB, and by Art. 255, 
P'AC = W-BC. That is, power x radius of wheel = weight 
X radius of axle. And since the circumferences of circles 
are proportional to their radii, if C denote the circum- 
ference of the wheel, and c that of the axle, P*C =: W-c. • 

The same results may be obtained from Art. 135 by sup- 
posing the instrument to be in uniform motion. In one turn 
the power descends through a space C, and the weight ascends 
through c, therefore by Art. 135 P'C = W'c. 

273. The wheel and axle assumes many different forms. 
Instead of a wheel, the power is frequently applied to a 
handle, the extremity of which describes a circle. The jviruih 
and the windldss are examples. The capstan used in ships 
has its axis vertical, and the power is the sum of the forces 
with which the men push at the ends of handles inserted 
into the axle. 

274. The mechanical advantage of the wheel and axle 

W C 
= p-=^. We can consequently increase the mechanical 

advantage by making the wheel larger or the axle smaller. 
This can only be done within certain limits, or the machine 
will become too unwieldy or too weak. By the following 
arrangement the mechanical advantage may be increased 
indefinitely : — 

n2 
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Differential Wlieel 
and Axie. — ^The axle 
consists of two cylin- 
ders of different dia- 
meters, andthepower 
is applied at the ex- 
tremity of a handle. 
The rope is coiled 
round one of the 
cylinders of the axle, 
then is passed round 
a pulley from which 
the weight hangs, and is then coiled in an opposite direc- 
tion round the odier portion of the axle. Let c, c' be the 
circumferences of the two parts of the axle, and C the 
circumference of the circle described by the power. In one 
turn the work done by the power is P'C. The portion of 
the cord suspended from the axle is shortened in one turn 
by a length c, and lengthened by a length d^ and therefore 
on the whole it is shortened by a length c — c\ The pidley 

and the weights are consequently raised through (see 

Art. 299). Therefore (Art. 135) PC = W . 

z 

The two circumferences c and c' may be made as nearly 
3qual as we please, and consequently the mechanical advan- 
tage may be increased without limit. 

275. Toothed WJuels. — Toothed wheels are very largely 
employed in machine work, but the consideration of their 
construction, the form of their teeth, and their combmation, 
belongs to practical mechanics. When the teeth on the 
circumference of one wheel work into those of another^ the 
wheels having equal axles, and the number of teeth in each 
being proportional to the circumference of the wheel, we can 
apply the rule for the wheel and axle. If there be equi- 
librium in this case, and if the wheel to which P is attached 
be called the power-wheel, and that to which W is attached 
the weight-wheel, then P x N^ of teeth in circumference of 
Power-wheel = W x N® in Weight-wheel. 

2*76. ConMnxUion of WJieels and Axles, — A number of 
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toothed- wheels or wlieels and axles connected by bands may 
be combined so as to form one system. The ratio between 
the Power and Weight when there is equilibrium is expressed 
by an equation similar to that of Art. 258. 

The Inclined Plane. 

277. The Inclined Plane is a rigid plane inclined to the 
horizon. The Power and the Weight are supposed to act in 
the same vertical plane passing through the inclined plane. 
The section made by the vertical plane is a right angled 
triangle, whose hypotenuse is called the length of the in- 
clined plane, the perpendicular the height, and the horizontal 
aid 3 the hose. The inclination of the inclined plane is the 
angle which it makes with the horizon. This angle may be 
expressed in degrees, or in terms of the ratio of the height to 
the length. Thus, a plane rising i in 2 is one whose 
height : length : : i : 2 ; and therefore its inclination is 30°. 

278. When a body is supported on a smooth inclined 
plane by a power, the three forces acting on the C. G. of the 
body are in equilibrium. These three forces are the power j 
the weight of the body, and the reaction of the plane. The 
relations between these forces may be determined by Art. 174. 

Thei'e are three cases usually considered : — (i) when the 
Power acts parallel to the length (Fig. i) ; (2) when it acts 
parallel to the base (Fig. 2) ; (3) when it makes a given 
angle with the perpendicular to the plane (Fig. 3). Liet in 
each case P denote the power, W the weight, and R the 
reaction. In Fig. 3, let t be the inclination, and Q the angle 
which the direction of P makes with that of R. 



Fig.t. 



Fig. 2. 
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279. i/ tlie power acts po/raUel to tJie length take (Fig. i) 
BC'=BC, draw CA' at right angles to AB and produce 
BC to A'. Then the triangle BCA' has its sides respectively 
equal to those of BCA. But the sides of BOA' are parallel 
respectively to the directions of the forces P, W, R, therefore, 
(Art. 174), 

P : W : R : : BC : A'B : A'C 

::BC :AB :AC. 

That is if the perpendicular be taken to represent the power, 
the length represents the weight, and the base the pressure 
on the plane ; or 

P : W : R : : Perpendicular : Length : Base. 

280. If the power is poAraMel to the base, then (Fig. 2) the 
sides of the triangle BCA are respectively at right angles 
to the forces, therefore (Art 175), 

P:W:R::BC:AC:AB 

: : Height : Base : Length. 

281. If the Power acts as in Fi^. 3. — Take any point M 
in the line OP, and draw MN vertically, meeting at N the 
perpendicular to the plane produced through O. Then (Art* 

174;, 

P:W:R::OM:MN:ON 

: :sin ONM : sin MON : sin OMN 

: : sin i : sin 6 : sin (9— t). 

282. All the foregoing relations may be obtained bj 
resolving the forces along the plane and at right angles, and 
equating the results to zero. (See Art. 211.) 

They may also be obtained by the Principle of Work. In 
Fig. I, Art. 278, while the power moves through the length 
of the plane the weight is lifted against gravity through 
the height of the plane, therefore (Art. 135) P x length 
=s W X height .*. P : W : : height : length. Sinularly the other 
relations may be established. 
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283. "Wlientwo bodies support each other on two iDclined 
planes of equal height, they are 
to one another as tiie lengths of 
the, planes on which they rest. 
JjGtt r and Q be the weights, and 
T the tension of the string. Then 
(Art. 279), 




P : Q : : Z : r. 

The Wedge. 



P- r = Q-; 



284. The Wedge is a triangular prism used for cleaving 
or separating bodies. It is forced between the bodies by 
blows applied to the back. The wedge may therefore be 
regai'ded as a movable double inclined plane, where the 
power acts parallel to the common base. Any investigation 
of the action of the instrument as a movable inclined plane 
would, however, have very little practical value. The forces 
applied are usually impacts, and the friction is enormous. 

• The, principle of the wedge is employed in many familiar 
instruments, such as knives, chisels, nails, and boring and 
cutting instruments generally. 

The Screw. 

285. The Screw is a linder surrounded by a uniform 
spiral projecting thread. The cylinder fits 
into a cylindrical aperture in a block called 
the nut, on the inner surface of which is cut 
a spiral groove corresponding to the thread 
of the screw. The cylinder, when placed in 
the block, can only move forwards or back- 
wards by turning on its axis, the thread of 
the screw working in the gi'oove of the nut. 
The form of the thread varies in difierent 
screws. Its thickness is u u ally disregarded 
in calculations ^elating to the instrument. 
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286. The thread may be regarded as a 
continuous inclined plane wrapped round the 
cylinder ; or it may be considered as a series 
of inclined planes, each having for its base 
the circumference of the cylinder, and for its 
height the distance between two threads. 
This may be made clear by drawing on 
paper a rectai^le, dividing its length into 
equal parts, and tracing the parallel lines as 
in the figure. If the paper be now wrapped 
round a cylinder whose circumference is equal 
to the breadth of the rectangle, the parallel 
lines will be seen to form a continuous spiral round the 
cylinder. 

287. The force applied to a screw acts in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the cylinder, and is therefore parallel 
to the bases of the inclined planes surrounding the cylinder. 
If we suppose the power to act at the circumference of the 
cylinder, and if we call the power P', the resistance W, the 
circumference of the cylinder c, and the distance between 

two threads d, then (Art 280), F : W : : rf : c .'. F =; W • 

c 

But the power is usually applied at the extremity of a lever 
(Art. 286). Let P be this power and C the circumference 
which the extremity describes. Then P : F : : c : C .*. P = 

F'-- . Substituting the value of F in preceding equation. 

dc 

Then P = W-^ /. P-C = Wd. Tliat is, Power x circum- 

C L» 

ference of circle described by power = Eesistance x distance be- 
tween two threads. 

288. The same equation may be obtained more easily and 
satisfactorily by the Principle of Work. Let the machine 
be moving uniformly, then the power and resistance are in 
equilibrium. Let P be the power and C the circumference 
described in one turn, let W be the resistance and d the 
distance between two threads. Then in one turn P moves 
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through a distance C, and W a distance d ; therefore, (Art. 
135), P-C = Wc^. 

289. The power of the screw may be increased by increas- 
ing the lensjth of the lever or 
diSiinishinI the interval ^ 
tween the threads. Tt will, 
however, be readily seen that 
neither of these methods can be 
employed beyond certain limits. 

Hunter's Screw or the Dif- 
ferential Screw is constructed 
on the same principle as the 
Differential Axle (Art. 274). 
It consists of two screws A 
and B of different diameters, "yi 
A, which works in a nut C, r- 
has a hollow screw inside, in -^ 
which the screw B works. To 
the lower extremity of B is 
attached a plate, which by means of guides is allowed only 
to move up or down. When the handle is turned once 
round, the screw A moves downwards tlirough a distance 
equal to the interval between two of its adjacent threads, 
while the screw B, which works in A, moves upwards through 
the interval of two of its threads. If the distances were equal, 
the plate attached to B would remain at the same height, 
but if the threads of B are nearer to each other than those 
of A, the distance that the plate moves downwards in one 
turn is the difference of the intervals of A and B. If d be 
the interval of the threads of A, and d of B, and if C be the 
circumference of the circle described by the power in one 
turn, then (Art. 135) P-C = W(cZ-cf'). 

The interval (d — df) may be made as small as we please, 
and thus the mechanical advantage may be increased without 
limit. Of course this increase of the mechanical advantage 
is gained in this as in every other case by a loss in time?. 
If the ratio of W to P is increased, the distance through 
which W mo^'es compared with that through which P moves 
is diminished in the same ratio. 
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The Pulley. 

290. The pulley is a small wheel having a groove in its 
circumference, round which is passed a cord. The ^wheel 
turns on an axis supported in a frame called the block, 
When the cord is moved the wheel turns with it, and thus 
friction is to a great extent avoided. The action of the 
instrument depends on the tension traosmitted by the cord 
and not on the wheel, whose use is merely to lessen the 
friction. 

291. "With a fixed pulley F no ^ 
7iiecJuiniccU advantage is gained. It '^ 
merely serves to alter the direction 
in which the force acts. With a 
movable pulley a mechanical advan- 
tage is gained. If we neglect friction, 
the tension of the string throughout 
is the same. In the Fig. this tension 
is P. If the two parts of the string 
on each side of the movable pulley 
be parallel, M and W are supported 
by two tensions each equal to P, and 
therefore (Art. 1 85) M + W= 2P. If 
the weight of M be neglected, W«2P. Therefore the 
mechanical advantage is 2. 

292. If the strings be not 
parallel the relation between 
W and P when in equili- 
brium is found by resolving 
the tensions vertically. If 
the angle between the two 
parts of the string be 2 a, 
then W=r 2P cos. a. 

The relations between P 
and W when in equilibrium 
may be readily determined in this way for any arrangement 
of pulleys. 
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293. SyeUm of Pidleya viilfi, a single string. 
Supposing the p&rta of the ^ „ _ . 

string are parallel and neglect- "" ' 

ing the weights of the pulleys ; 
then, since the teiision is the 
same throughout the same 
string, each movable pvdley is 
supported by two tensions each 
equal to the power P. There- 
fore twice the number of mov- 
able pulleys multiplied by 
P=.W. If n= number of 
movable pulleys, W^P x zn. 
If the weights of the mov- 
able pulleyu ore to be taken 
into account, asd that the sum 
of their weights is w, then 
W + tc=Fx z«. SothatW 
will be less than before by w. 

294. Systems ofPidleys tmth 
eeparale airings. p 

(i.) Where each pulky hangs 
by a sepiwate cord attached to 
afixed support — Let the power be P, and let the weights of 
the pulleys be neglected. Then, as in Art. zgi, the fii'st 
movable pwlley is pulled, upwards by two tensions each 
equal to P, and therefore the tension under the first movable 
pulley is 2P. The second pulley is pulled upwards by two 
tensiona each 2P, therefore the tension under the second is 
4P. Similarly under the third it is 8P. Therefore when 
ijiei'e are three movable pulleys W = 8P. If n be the num- 
ber of movable pulleys, the successive tensions under ist, 

and, nth pulley are aP, a'P, 2^P, 2*P . . . . z'F ; 

therefore W = P. 3". 

If the weights of the pulleys are to be taken into account, 
we determine the successive tensions by doubling the tension 
above each pulley and Eubtractlng the weight of the pulley, 
A general expression for the relation between W and P can 
he readily obtained, but the student i 
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work each exercise by first principles and not by any formula. 
Thus if there are 4 movable pulleys each of which weighs 
I lb., and that a power of 10 lbs. is applied, the successive 
tensions under each movable pulley are 2Xio-it=ni9; 
2x19-1=37; 2x37-1 = 73; 2x73-1 = 145. There- 
fore W= 145 lbs. 

Similarly we can obtain the power if the weights be given 
b}"^ reversing the above process. If W 8=145 ^^^-j ^^^ the 

tensions above each pulley are 



2 2 



iMM{ 



3 7_±i =19; ll±2 = 10. Therefore P = 10 lbs. 



295. (2.) W/iere each 
Pulley is supported by y; 
three tensions. 

Here if the weights 
of the pulleys are ne- 
glected, the successive 
tensions under the pul- 
leys are 3P, 9P, 2 7P, &c. 
If n be the number of 
movable pulleys, then 
the tensions. are P. 3; 

X.3 ; -^.3 . . . • -*^.3 • 
Therefore W = P. 3°. 

We may take account 
of the weights of the 
pulleys precisely as in 
the last Art. And if 
W be given, P may be 
determined by reversing 
the foregping process. 
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296. (3.) Where each string is attaclied to Vie weight. 

Here the weight is equal to the sum of the tensions sup- 
porting it. If there be n pulleys and P be the power, these 
tensions are P, 2P, 4P, 8P, <fec. Therefore, W = P(i + 2 + 

" . . 2°-l) = P(2«»-l). 

If the weights of the pulleys be each i lb., and that there 
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are three pulleys and a power of lo lbs., then the tensions 
supporting the weight are lo lbs. ; 2 x lo + 
1 = 21 lbs. ; 2x21 + 1= 43 lbs. There- 
fore W=io + 2i+43 = 74 lbs. 

297. The pressure on the beam or fixed 
support is in all cases equal to the sum of 
the tensions of the strings or ties connected 
with the fixed support. 

298. The relation between P and W 
may be determined in a similar way in any 
syistem of pulleys. For instance in the 
annexed an*angement, by determining the 
tensions supix)rtiug W, we find that, 
neglecting the weights of the pulleys, 
W = 4P. 

299. All of the foregoing relations may 
be readily obtained by the Principle of 
Work. If a movable pulley M be raised 
to the position M' through any height d, it 
is evident that P must move through double 
the distance d in order to keep the stiing 
stretched. Hence, if the machine be moving 
uniformly, Wd = T'ld. Therefore W = 2P, 
as in Art. 291. 

Similarly if the Principle of Work be 
applied to any of the foregoing systems 
of pulleys, the relations that have already 
been demonstrated can be easily obtained. 

Examples. 

I. A body whose true weight is 9} lbs. appears to weigh 9 lbs. in oii« 
scale of a false balance : — 
(a). What will it appear to weigh in the other scale ? 
(6). What is the ratio of the lengths of the arms ? 
(c). How may the true weight of a body be found with this balance? 

(a). The arms are as 9} : 9, or as 19 : 18, therefore the apparent weight 
in the other scale siiiilSsio^^lbs. 

lo 
(b\ 19 : x8. 
(c). See Art. 264. 
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2. A single movable pulley is supported by a cord, one end of which is 
fastened to a beam, and the other end passed over a fixed pulley attached 
to the same beam. A man whose weight is i6o lbs. places himself in a 
basket attached to the movable pulley, and taking hold of the free end of 
the cord, pulls himself upward. Neglecting friction and the weight of the 
basket and pulley, and supposing the cords parallel, determine the force 
he exerts when there is equilibrium. 

When is equlifariiim his weight is supported by three tensions, each 
equal to the force with which he piJla. Therefore 1M= 53I lb&, the force 
exerted. 

3. A weight of 50 lbs. is supported on an inclined plane by a power of 
30 lbs. acting parallel to the length. The height of the plane is 6 feet : 
what is the length, and what is the pressure upon it ? By Art 279, 
30 : 50 : : 6 : length .'.length =10 f eet .'. base = 8 ft. And 30 : Piessure 
on plane : 6 : 8 .'.Pressure =40 lbs. 

4. A power of 10 lbs. is applied at the extremity of a lever 5 inches 
long, which works a screw containing 4 threads to the inch : with wliat 
force will the screw be urged ? 

Art 287, W=?-C= ioxiox3-i4i50,„^6'636 Ibi. 
d i 

5. If the force required to overcome friction on an or^nary road be 
^th the load, and that required on a tram-line be -j^th of the load, what 
force will be required in each case to ascend an incline of i in 10 ? 

The friction on the incline is supposed to be the same as that on the 
level road ; therefore as the incline rises i in to, ^h of the load in each 
case is added to the force required on the level road (Art 279). There- 
fore-^ 

^ + ^=:ith load =: force required on the inclined ordinary road; and 
•^+-^0=^^th of load = force required on tram-line ascent 

It will be seen that in each case the incline adds the same fraction of the 
load ; but this fraction bears a much less ratio to the original force in the 
former case than in the latter. The force required to make the ascent on 
the ordinary road is in this instance only double the original force ; on the 
tram-line it is twenty-one times as great Hence the gradienls on tram- 
lines should be much less than those on ordinary roads. 

For Examples upon Pulleys sec Arts. 294 -296. 



EXERClSEft. 

1. Show that the wheel and axle may be regarded as a system of 
levers ; and from the rule which expresses the relation between the power 
and weight in the lever deduce the rule for the wheel and axle. 

2. With a balance whose arms are unequal the true weight of a body 
may be found : (a) by an experimental method ; (6) by a method partly 
experimental and partly theoretical. Explain each mode, and give the 
demonstration of the latter 
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3. TSvo inclined planes whose lengths are 15 feet and 20 feet respec- 
tively have a common height. A weight P on one of the planes supports 
a weight Q on the other by means of a cord which passes over the 
common vertex of the planes : state and prove the ratio between P and Q. 

4. Describe the common steelyard and the Danish steelyard. Show 
how each is graduated. 

5. Two men of the same height bear a cask, whose weight is i cwt., 
suspended from a pole which rests on their shoulders. The cask hangs 
from a point distant 4 feet from one of the men, and 5 feet from the 
other : find the weight borne by each. 

6. Two weights of i) lbs. and 18 lbs. are attached to the extremities of 
a rod 10 feet long : where must a fulcrum be placed in order that the 
weights may equilibrate each other ? 

7. To which of the three kinds of levers do the following instrumenlli 
respectively belong? Assign in each case the reason for your classification : 
— The oar of a boat ; the handle of a pump ; a crowbar ; a wheelbarrow ; a 
balance ; a pair of tongs ; a pair of scissors. Point out an example of each 
of the three kinds of levers in the human body. 

8. Sketch a system of pulleys with a single cord and having four 
movable pulleys. Find the power which will sustain by means of this 
system a weight of 160 lbs. : (a) When the weights of the pulleys are 
neglected; (6) When the weights are taken into account, each pulley 
weighing i lb. 

9. Sketch a system of pulleys with three movable pulleys, each having 
a separate cOrd, the end of which is attached to a be&m. Find the power 
which will sustain by means of this system a weight of 100 lbs. : (a) 
When the weights of the pulleys are neglected ; (b) When the weights are 
taken into account, each pulley weighing i lb. 

10. In a system of pulleys with one cord, a power of 6 lbs. supports a 
weight of 48 lbs. : Find the number of pulleys. 

11. A wdght is placed on an inclined plane whose inclination is t, and 
is kept at rest by a force which makes an angle 9 with the perpendicular to 
the plane. Investigate the relation between the power, the weight, and 
the pressure on the plane. 

12. In a system of pulleys when there are n cords, each of which is 
attached to the weight, state and prove the formula which expresses the 
relation between the power and weight when in equilibrium. 

13. On an inclined plane whose length is 10 feet and height 6 feet a 
weight of 112 lbs. is kept in equilibrium by a power acting parallel to the 
base. Determine this power and the pressure on the plane. 

14. The arms of a false balance are 11 and 12 inches respectively, and 
the shopkeeper always places the weights in the scales attached to the 
longer arm. Does he gain or lose by so doing in selling his goods^ and 
how much Iii every cwt. he sells ? 

15. With a single movable pulley the power and weight are in equi- 
librium. What is the relation between them ? Give the reasons for 
your answer. 

16. Draw a sketch of any system of pnlleys containing three tnovable 
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pulleys, each of which has a separate cord, aad determine the weight that 
would he supported with this system hy a power of 20 lbs. 

17. In the foregoing arrangement if the weight be raised through i ft.r 
through what space will the power move ? 

18. Explain why in a well constructed balance : (a) The point of sus- 
pension should not coincide with the centre of gravity of the balance ; 
(6) The point of suspension should not be below the (eatre of gravity ; 
(c) The fulcrum should be a knife edge. 

19. A pair of scales has one arm longer than the other. A body whose 
true weight is la lbs. appears to weigh only 10 lbs. when placed in one of 
the scales. What will be its apparent weight when placed in the other 
scale? 

20. A bar I2 feet long has a weight of 4 lbs. suspended from one 
extremity, 10 lbs. from the other extremity, and 6 lbs. from the middle 
point. Neglecting the weight of the bar, find the point on which it will 
balance. 

21. A body whose true weight is 20 ozs. appears to weigh 24 ozs. in 
one scale of a false balance. What will be its apparent weight when 
placed in the other scale ? 

22. In a steelyard the counterpoise is i lb. and the beam and scale paa 
weigh 2 lbs. The fulcrum is 4 inches from the point of suspension ol 
scale pan, and i inch from the C. 6. of beam and scale pan, and lies 
between these points. Find the position of the counterpoise when a 
weight of 6 lbs. is placed in the scale pan. 

23. A straight uniform bar whose weight is xo lbs. and length 6 feet 
has a weight of 8 lbs. attached to one extremity, and balances on a 
fulcrum near this end. What is the position ol the fnlcnun and what is 
the pressure upon it? 

. 24. A beam whose length is xo feet balances on a point 2 feet from the 
thicker end; but when a weight of 120 lbs. is attached to the other 
extremity, it balances on a point 2 feet from that end. What is the 
weight of the beam ? 

25. If the force required on a railroad to overcome friction and the 
resistance of the lur be xo lbs. per ton, what force will be required to move 
a train weighing xoo tons : (a) On the level portion of the line ; (6) On 
an incline of x in xoo ? 

26. If a horse has to exert a force equsl to ^th the load to draw a 
cart along the level road, what force will he have to exert in going np an 
incline of x in xo with a load of one ton, the friction being the same ? 

27. Explain why the gradients on railroads should always be much 
less than those on ordinary roads. 

28. A wheel and axle is working uniformly, and the power is observed 
te descend xo feet while the weight, which is x ton, rises three inches* 
Find the power. 

29. What is the mechanical advantage in a combination ol three levers 
whose arms are as 4 : x, 7 : 2, and 5:2? 

30. The arms of a false balance are to each other as v to 8, and the 
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weight 18 put into one scale as often aa tha other: what will be the- 
gain or loss per cwt. to the seller ? 

3Z. A.wiadlasB whoee axle is i| ft. in circumference is worked hy a- 
handle at the end of which a man pushes with a force of no lbs. : whatr 
weight will he support, the end of the handle describing a circle of X9 - 
feet? 

33. A plaae rises 7 in 25 : what force parallel to the length* and^ 
what force parallel to the base will support a weight of a ton ? 

35. A power of xo lbs. acting parallel to the length of a plane supports • 
a weight of i6| lbs. : what is the ratio of the height to the length ? 

34. .Two inclined planes which are respectively 25 and 15 inches Ib*> 
length, and are of the same height, are placed back to back. A weight of 
100 lbs. rests on the longer plane, and is connected by a string passing 
over a pulley at the common vertex with a weight resting on the shorten - 
plane. If there be equilibrium find the weight on the shorter. 

35. Tiw circumf^ence of a screw is 15 inches, and the distance between « 
the threads ^ inch : what force at the circumference will overcome^ ai- 
resistance of xoo lbs ? 

36. What power will be required, acting at the end of an arm 5 feet ■ 
long, to produce a pressure of half a ton with a screw the threads of which -. 
are half an inch apart ? 

37. What is the mechanical advantage of a screw ? 

38. A wheel and axle as use^ to raise a bucket from a well. The - 
radius of the wheel is 15 inches, and while it makes 7 revolutions the 
bucket, which weighs 30 lbs., rises 5^ feet: what force is required to» 
turn the wheel ? {Diameter : drcumferenoe : : 7 : 32.} 

39. A weight of 112 lbs. attached to one end of a cord which is passedi 
round a fixed pulley, is sustained in equilibrium by a man standing on the* 

-ground and pidling the other end of the cord. If the weight of the mau 
be 168 lbs., what is his pressure on the ground? 

40. In the foregoing case what is the strain on the beam supporting the 
fixed pulley? 

41. If in question 39 the weight were attached to a system of three 
movable pulleys, each of which hangs by a separate cord the end of whtdi 
is attached to a beam, and that the man pulled the cord patting round the 
first movable pulley, what would be his pressure on the gtonnd? 

42. If in the last case each pulley weighed 2 lbs., what would be the 
man*8 pressure on the ground ? 

43. In a system of pulleys with one string when there are 4 movable 
pulleys, what weight will a force of 50 lbs. support ? 

44. If in the preceding case the weight of the block with the movable 
pulleys be 4 lbs., what force would be required to support z cwt ? 

45. In a system of three movable pulleys each of which is sustained by 
three tensions, what force will be required to sustain a weight of 135 lbs. ? 

46. What is the mechanical advantage in the preceding case? 

47* If the pulleys of question 45 are each 3 lbs. weight, what weight 
will a power of 20 lbs. sustain ? 
48. Ten weights, each of 20 lbs., are to be lifted to a height of 8 feet 

O 
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from the ground. Show how s system of pulteyv might be luranged M 
that, disregarding friction and the weight of the pulleys, all the weights 
could he lifted together hy exerting a force equal to one of them. Show 
that tho distance through which this foree would have to act would be th4 
same as when the weights were raised one by one by the same power. 

49. In the system of pulleys in which each string is attached to the 
w^ht, each pulley weighs $1 ozs. Find the weight whreh will be sup- 
ported by the pulleys alone when there are five movable pulleys. 

50. Two levers form a combination. The arms of the first are 12 ft. 
and I ft., and of the second are 35 ft and t ft. A weight of 150 lbs. 
1^ attached to the shorter arm of the latter : what po^er acting at the 
longer arm of the first lever will equilibrate this weight ? 

52. Twelve men, each exerting a force of 42 lbs., work a cap^ftan with a 
length of lever of 7^ feet, the radius of the capstan being i|^ feet : what 
weight can they support ? 

52. A lever 8 feet long rests with one end on a fulcrum, and at the 
other a force P acts vertically upwards. A weight of 40 lbs. is suspended 
from a point 3 feet from the fulcrum. Find the force P and the pressure 
on the f ulcrumr 

53- in rowing a beat if the oar be 12 feet long and the rowl6ck 3 feet 
from the part grasped by the hand, what resistance will be equilibrated by 
a pull of 30 lbs. ? '• 

54. In a windlass the thidmess of the rope coiled round the axle is 
X inch, and the tesistance iha}*^ be supposed to act along th6 oentre of the 
cord. .The arm of the power is 36 inches, and the radiiA of the axle is 3 
inches : what weight will be supported by a power of 126 lbs. ? 

55. A screw has 150 threads in z ft. : what foree acting at the end of 
an arm 6 feet long will balance a resistance of i toa ? 

56. In a combination of four wheels and axles, the ciroumference of 
each wheel is five times that of the axle : what weight will be supported 
by a pow^ of 3 lbs ? 

57. With a differential wheel and axle a power 0! 50 lbs. describes a 
circumference of 10 feet, and the cSrtumferences of the two partA of the 
axle are respectively i ft and 79 ft. : what weight will'be snstahied? 

58. If in the preceding case the weight is raised one inch) through what 
distance niust tha power descend? 
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[•] CHAPTER XYIL 
FRICTION. 

30a Up to the present in considering the reactions be- 
tween bodies, their surfaces have been regarded as perfectly 
smooth. The only reactions possible between sudi bodies 
are in directions at right angles to the surfaces in contact. 
If "^e press a pencil perpendicularly on a plate of polished 
glsMs, the reaction of the surface will counteract the pressure, 
and Ae pencil will remain at rest. A very slight obliquiiy 
can also be given to the pencil without mofcion taking place, 
because the surfaces are not perfectly smooth. If the pencil 
be pressed <m a rougher surface a greater inclination can be 
given to it before it slides. Thus, when one rough body is 
caused to move over another, a certain force is required to 
overcome l^e roughnesses of the sur&ces in contact. The 
force which opposes the motion of one rough body upon 
another is csRed friction, 

301. Angle of Friction, — On iAie 
fixed horizontal plane EF let a slab 
A be placed ; then the weight of A 
IB counteracted by the reaction of 
the fixed plane. Let a force act 
vertically downwardfl on A, this ^ 
is also met by the reaction of the plana No motion is pro- 
duced in eitjier case, and no friction is called into action 
between the surfaces of A and EF, whether these surfaces 
are rough or smooth. But if a force SO act obliquely on A, 
this force is equivalent to BO acting vertically, and SB 
horizontally. The former is counteracted by the reaction of 
the plane, the latter tends to move A along the plane towards 
E. This component is opposed by ihe friction of the sur- 
faces, which acts in the opposite direction, and which may 

o2 
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prevent sliding. If, however, the pressure on A be made' 
more oblique, the horizontal component becomes greater, 
and maj at last become equal to the friction, and then 
motion is on the point of taking place. Let PO represent 
the force acting at this degree of obliquity, then the hori- 
zontal force PB»' is equal and opposite to the friction, and 
the angle of obliquity R'OP is called the Angle of Friction. 
In what follows this angle will be denoted by the symbol ^. 

302. If in the fig. of the preceding Art OR' be tiie 
pressure at right angles to the surfaces, and B'P the fnctioD^ 
the line OP will represent in magnitude and direction the: 
resultant of the reactions between the rough surfaces in. 
contact, 

303. Statical Friction. — ^Diflfei-ent forces of friction are^ 
therefore, called into exercise between two sur&oes by 
different inclinations of the same pressure, and when the- 
pressure has an obliquity equal to the angle of friction, the- 
greatest amount of friction with that pressure is produced^ 
This maximum value of the force irhich opposes sliding, 
when motion is on the point of taking place is called the 
statical friction. It is ^ways the same for the same two> 
surfaces, if the pressure remain unaltered, but it varies witk 
the pressure. 

304. Kinetic FricHon. — ^When one surface slides over 
another a force of fiiction opposes the motion. It remains 
constant for the same surfaces with the same pressure, and 
is independent of the velocity. This is sliding /riction. 
Its amount is always loss than the statical friction for the 
same substances and the same pressure. 

When one surface rolls on another, as, for instance, when 
a wheel rolls on a plane, or an axle on its beaxxng, the 
friction is found to follow the same laws as sliding friction^ 
but its amount is less than the latter for the same surfaces 
with the same pressure. 

305. Zaws of Friction. — ^The following laws have been 
determined by experiment : — 

(i.) For the same surfaces tlie friction is proportional to tJis 
norrnal pressure. 
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(2.) For tJie same pressure tite friction ii independent of 
the eoiterU oftihe surfaces in contact. 

(3.) Thejriction between different bodies is different. 

(4.) The friction mcreases with the duration of the contact 
-up to a certavntime which is different for different bodies, after 
r%Mch it beoom»s constant. 

These laws apply to both statical and kinetio frictiozl. 
Tor the friction of motion the following law in addition has 
been established : — 

(5.) Kinetic friction is independent of the velocity. 

306. These laws were established by Coulomb by means 
-of t^he following arrangement :— 

TT is a table upon the top 
of which a block A A of any . 
Inaterial may be placed, BB 
is a block, or slab of any . 
substance resting upon AA, 
and fastened firmly to BB is y\ 
a box C which can hold any ^^^ 
weight W. To BB isattached 
a cord which passes over a 

pulley on the edge of the table, and which has attached to 
its e^ctremity a scale pan in which weights may be placed. 
Different bodies :^n be readily placed in the positions of AA 
.and BB ; the weights in the box, and the weight of the box 
. and block BB form the pressure, which can be varied at will, 
.and the weight P represents the friction for any pressure, . 

307. The laws of friction, deduced from experiments with 
some arrangement such as that of the preceding Art., are 
true only within certain limits. For instance, in the* case of 
the first law, the pressiire must not be so great as to alter the 
physical state^of the bodies. The second law again does not 
hold if cithw 8ur£a<;es be diminished to a physical line or point. 

By normal pressure is meant the pressure at right angles 
to the surfaces if they are plane, and if one or both are 
curved the pressure at right angles to the tangent plane at 
• the point of contact of the two surfaces.. 

308. Coefficient of friction, — By the first law of friction 
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the ratio of the -friction to the normal pressure is coturiant 
for the same two bodies. This ratio is called tlte eoeffieiaU 
qf/riction. It has been agreed to denote it by the symbol 
/!• The value of /x with the same surfaces is the same for 
all pressures, but of course. fi is different for different sur- 
faces. If F denote the maximum friction between two 

■pi 

bodies, and R the normal pressure, then ^ = ^ =s coefficient 

of friction. 

Thus if /LI be known for any two bckiies, and also the normal 
pressure B, the friction F is given by the equation, Fs=/iR 

309. Edation between thg Confident of Friction o/nd the 
Angle 0/ Friction, — The coefficient of friction is equal to the 
tangent of the angle of friction. 

Let PO be a pressure acting at 
an obliquity equal to the aaglB 
of friction ; then motion is on Sie 
point of taking place, and the angle 
POB = 0. PO may be resolved into E • 
BO, the normal pressure = B, and PB, the friction = F. Hence, 

^---= = =tan <^^ But (Art. 308), ^ s= ^ ; therefore fi = 

BO XW Br 

tan ^. 

Hence if the angle of friction be determined as in Art. 
301, the tangent df this angle gives the coefficient of fric- 
tion ; and if the coefficient of friction be f oimd by experi- 
ment as in Art. 306, the angle whose tangent is /i is the 
ang^e of friction. 

310. The angle of friction for two bodies may also be 
determined as follows : — ^ _ ^^ 

A plane surface of one of . 
th^ bodies A is placed on a 
plane sur^Etce of the other 
body, and this latter is tilted 
to such an ineliziaiiDn i with ^' 
the horizontal plane that A is just on the point of sliding 
.ddim* The angle i is then the ani|le of fricti$yn. Let the 
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weight of the body A be W, then A is kept at rest by three 
forces, the frietion^/iB acting up the plane, B the pressure 
at right angles to the plane, and W acting vertically; 
Besolving along the plane and at right angles, then (Art. 
2n) — 

P-Wsin*=o 

B - W cos » = o 

.'. -- = tan I. 

F 

But ^ = tan ^ (Art. 309) :,{=<!»; that is the inclination is 

equal to the angle of friction. 

By this means we can readily determine the angle of 
friction for any two siibstances, and by taking the tangent of 
this angle we have the coefficientof frictionforthe same bodies. 
811. The coefficient of friction has been determined in 
this and other ways for a great number of bodies. The 
value of /i for statical friction has been found for stone on 
stone to vary from -8 to '6 ; for wood on wood '6 to '4 ; for 
metals on metals '25 to '15 ; and for wood on metals '6 to '3. 
The valuQ of /* for any two surfaces is found to be much 
diminished by smearing the surfaces with grease. As stated 
in the fourth of the laws of friction the value of ^ also 
depends upon the duration of contact of the surfaces. In 
the case of metals the maximum value of /lc is reached in a 
few seconds, with woods in one or two minutes, and with 
wood and metal in a few days. 

312. Friction is a resisting force which always opposes 
motion. Friction, therefore, always helps the weaker force. 
In the oas^ of statical friction its direction and amount for 
the state bordering on motion can be determined in the 
ways that have been explained, and it is this maximum 
value of the resisting force that is called the friction. If for 
instance a block whose weight is W rest on a horizontal 
table and be pulled by a horizontal force F, then, when the 
block is on the point of moving, the force of friction F 
acting in the opposite direction, is the maximum frictioit, 
and by Art^ 308 its value is /iW, P in this case = F =r^aW. 

If W is in motion under the influence of a force P', then 
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F tbe kinetic friction is equal to ftW ; but /i has a less 
valuo than in the previous case. The force maintaining 
motion is in this case P' — /iW, and as this force is measured 
by its momentum in the unit of time /. P' — /xWissmf; whesre 
m is the mass of the body moved and /the acceleration. 

313. Acceleration on a H&ugh Inclined Plane, — Let a 
body whose weight is W be sliding down a rough inclined 
plane the inclination of which is t, it is required to find the 
acceleration. Let /Li = the coefficient of kinetic friction. 
Resolve W along the plane and at right angles. The com- 
ponent down the plane is W sin i, and at right angles is 
W cos 1 s B. As the body is moving down the plane the 
friction acts up the plane, and is = fiR = /uW cos i. The 
resultant force down the plane is therefore W sin t — 
^W cos 1. 

By Art. 78 the acceleration produced by the force is 
given by the proportion 

W : W (sin t- 1* cos t) :: g :/ 
:,/=g (sin t— /« cos t) 

— ^which is the acceleration down the plane. 

Similarly if the body were moving up the plane it may be 
shown that the acceleration dovmjowrds is g (sin i-^p. cos t). 

Thus problems relating to motion on roughmx^ixi&dL planes 
may be solved by the equations of Art. 14 by writing g 
(sin 1 - /i cos i), or g (sin i +fi cos t), for g. (See Art 43.) 

Friction in the Simple Machines. 

314. In considering the effects of fnction in the mechani- 
cal powers, we may consider these machines at rest in 
equilibrium under the forces acting on them, of which fric- 
tion is one ; or we may consider the machines in motion and 
doing work, and we may proceed to determine the amount 
of the work which is done against friction. We now pro- 
ceed to examine the action of some of the simple machines, 
taking friction into account. 

315. The Lever toUh Friction, — A lever may have a 
horizontal axle attached to it which rests in sockets or 
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bearings at each end of the axle; or the le^er may be 
pierced viih a hole through which passes a cylindrical axle 
on which the leyer rests, and round which it works. We 
shall consider the latter case. 

liCt AB be a 
bar in which a 
cylindrical hole 
is- pierced, the 
section of which 
is represented 
by the larger 
^circle in the 
diagram. Let O be the centre of the circle and r its radius, 
and let a and h be the distances respectively of O from A 
and B. Let tlie smaller circle represent the section of the 
axle on which the lever rests, and let C be the point where 
the surfaces are in contact. Suppose P is on the point of 
producing motion in the direction of the hands of a clock. 
Then the friction ¥^^'Biy where B is the pressure normal 
to the surfaces in contect ; and in this case !R makes an angle 
f = the angle of friction with the vertical through C. For 
calling this angle a and resolving horizontally, then, sinoe 
the forces are in equilibrium (Art. 2 14), 

K sin a - F cos a^^o. 

But F=^E, when p. is the coefficient of friction 

.•. sin a - f« cos 0=0 
tan a = ^ .'. a = ^ (Art. 309). 

Take moments round C, then 

P 6 + r8in^ -o j. • j. ^ sin A 

±-= y But smce tan Asu:, — T-a 

W a-rsin^ cos^ 



.*.sin^s^ cos ^:= 



sec ^ V I + !»• 



•• 



W 



6 + 



Til 



a- 



r ft " aViJ^ii^^iiT 
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If on the other liaud W were on the point of overcomitig 
P and producing motion in the direction opposite to that <^ 
the hands of a clock, then we should find ia an ezactl j 
similar way, 

P h — r sin ^ ^V i + //^ - ^r 

W^a + rsin^"" (WTT^j^^Tfir* 

P 

Hence the bar will be in equilibrium if the ratio -^ lies 

between these two extreme values when motion is about 
taking place in opposite directions. 

316. The Wheel and Axle with Frictum. — ^The formulfte 
which have been deduced for the lever may be applied to 
the wheel and axle : a denoting the radius of the wheel, b 
that of the axle, and r the radius of the shaft or axis on which 
the axle turns. 

317. The Inclined PUme 
wiih Friction, — ^Let i be the 
inclination of the plane, W a 
body resting on the rough 
plane and ^on the point of 
moving up. the plane under 
the action of a force P which 
makes an angle B. with the 
})lane. Let £ be the pressure 
at right angles to the plane, then F » /xB acts down the plane. 
Besolving along the plane and at right angles, and equating 
the residts to zero (Art. 282), 

P cos 6 - /iR — W sin * » p 

R + P sin d - W cos i = o. 

Eliminating It by multiplying the first equation by /i and 
adding to the second, then 

P cos 6 + /iP sin d- W sin i— ^Wcos jso 

. P __ sin t + ^ cos i 

"W""cos6 + /isin6* (i) 

If W were on the point of moving down the plane, then F 
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would act up the plane^ and we should find in a similar 

P _ sin i — /ii cos i 

W^ooaO -ftwine' (2) 

318. When the force acts parallel to the length we should 
£nd in exactly the same way as the foregoing 

p 

^»sin i + fjL cos i (3/ 

p 

^=, sin t-fi cost. ^) 

It will be seien that these equations may be obtained from 
(i) and (2) of preceding Art. by putting 0ssx) in those 
equations. 

All these results may also be obladned by the Principle of 
Work, in the way expkined in Art 128. 

319. If the body W rest on a horizontal plane and be 
acted on by a force P inclined at an angle d to the plane, 
then in a similar way we should find that when W is on the 
point of moving, 

W cos 6 + /u sin (^ 

It will be seen that this result can also be obtained by put- 
ting i»o in equation (i), Art. 317. 

320. To determine the most advantageous angle at which 
a farce may he exerted on a body placed on a- liorizontal 
plane. 

Let W be the weight of the body placed on a horizontal 
plane and acted on by a power P at an angle 6 to the plane, 
it is required to determine that value of 6 for which the 
least power wiU be required to move the body on the plane. 
From Art. 319, 

"W tt 

P = c_ — . Substituting for fi its value tan ^ 

cos d + fi sm d 
(Alt. 309), 

P W tan _ W sjn ^ W sin 6 

cos 9 + tan ^ sin " cos cos <^ + sin sin cos (6 - 0) 
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Now when P has its least value, 
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has its least 



cos (0 — 0) 

value and therefore cos (B - if) its greatest value. The latter 
is greatest when 6— ^so and when consequently 0=^. 
Hence when the power acts at an angle with the plane equal 
to the angle of friction, the least power is required to move 
the body on the plane. 

' In the case of an inclined plane it may be shown in tho 
same way that an angle with the plane equal to the angle 
of friction is the most advantageous inclination at which a 
power can act to move a body up the plane. 

321. I7ie Screw vxit/i Friction. — ^As shown in Art. 286, 
the screw may be regarded as a series of inclined planes 
arranged round a cylinder. Each of these planes has for it9 
base &e circumference of the cylinder and for height the 
distance between two threads. If r be the radius of the 
cylinder^ d the distance between the threads, and % the in- 
clination of the thread, then 2irrx£ circumference of cylinder 

d 

s=base of each of the planes, and 1^7= tan t» 

Let the resistance be W, P' 
the power acting at the circum* 
ference of the cylinder parallel to 
the base, and suppose P' is on tho 
point of overcoming W and the 
friction fiR, Besol ving along the 
pkine and at right angles to it, 
thus — 

P'cost-^E-'Wsin t = o 

R-Fsint-Wcosi = o 

fcK ~ ^F sin t - jLiW cos 1= o 

F cos t— /iF sin t-W sin i-|iW cos t»o 

F_ sin t + fi cos % 

W cos t— ^ sin % (i) 

If the power act at the extremity of an arm B instead of 
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at the extremity of the radius of the cylinder, th^i caUing; 
this poiwer P, 

P:F:;r:R.-.P'r=p5. Substituting in (i) 

r 

P _ r sin t + /Lt cos t 

W""R* cos i — ^ sin i* {2'} 

This equation may be put into a form not containing the 
functions of the angle i. Dividing the terms of the last 
fraction in (2) by cos i, then 

P r tan i + u -dxx • <^. 
=====-. L-,. But tan t= .•. 

P _ r 27rr ^ r d-^fi2icr 

W""R* j_ d ~ir' 2?rr-AiC^ 

^2irr (3) 

If csrfche circumference of the screw^ and the circum- 
ference of tlie circle described by P, the preceding equation 
may be written . 

, W"C* c-fid^ (4> 

322. It will be seen from the foregoing investigation, 
that yhen a power produces motion in any machine, a part 
of the force is expended in overcoming the friction of thtf 
working parts of the machine. It is consequently an object^ 
with' mechffcnicians to diminish friction within certain limits 
and for this purpose many contrivances are employed. On^ 
of these is the substitution of rolling for sliding friction, as) 
in pulleys, the wheels of carriages, ibc. But ifals diminution, 
of friction can be carried only to a certain extent. Friction 
is essential to the working of all machines. liP, for instance, 
x)n a railway line the rails and wheels become too smooth the 
driving wheels will revolve without propelling the train; 
Fribtionis &n indispensable force in nature. Without it no 
oblique pressure could be sustained. Without it we could 
not walk on a horizontal plane, and we could not stand ou 



aa inolined plane. Witiiout frktion a ladder ootild not rest 
against a wall unless a hole were made in the ground to re- 
ceive the foot; nails and screws would hare no binding 
power, and structures natural or artificial, such as mountains 
or houses, could not exist* 

Examples, 

z. A weight of xooolbs. is placed on a roa^ inoHned plaae. The in* 
clinatioii of the plane to the horizon is 45^, and the coefficient ol frictioQ 

is -~-s? Find the least force which wiil draw the body np the plane. 

fi= -7== tan 30® .-. ^ = 300 (Art 310), 
V3 

therefore the force xeqnired acts at an angle 30^ to tke plane (Art. 330). 
Besolving along -the plane, and- at right angles ; thus, 

T cos 30*— uR— 1000 sin 4S*=o 
P sin 30** + R — 1060 cos 45^ =0 

Multiplying tecdid equation by /t and adding to the first ; thni^ 

P (cos 30*+/* «in 30*^)* 1000 (ain 45** +M cob 4i«> 

a. A rectangular blodi: of cast iron rests npon an inclined pkos of oak^ 
and is npon the point of slipping down, and also upon the point of otw- 
turning. The base is 2 feet square, what is its height, the ooefldent of 
friction being -da? 

Since the body is on the point of sliding; the inellnatloa of tha plaaear 
an^e of frictionss^ (Art. 3x0). And since the bk>ck is on the point of 
overturning, the vertical through its centre of gravity falls on tlia 
boundary of its base, and makes with the side of the block an angloM 
angle of inclination of the plane =^. 

^ a 

Let » ss length of block, then- s tan 0s/is •6a.*.9s.<^s3*a tet. 

3. A uniform beam whose weight is W rests with its lower aadott a 
horizontal plane, and its npper against a vertical walL If ^ ba 11m 
coefficient of friction for the beam and the plane, and ^' for tfaa baaaa and 
the wall, determine the inclination of the beam to the horizontal plane 
when it is just upon the point of sliding, and the pressures npon the plane 
and the walL 
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L^ Oathe incUnation required, B the normal reaction of the horizontal 
plane, R' that of the wall, and let i be the length of the beam. The 
forces acting on the beam when it is on the point of sliding are the weight 
W acting at the middle point, the reactions B and B' at the extremities, 
and the frictioBS fiR and fi'W acting opposite to the directions in which 
the ends are on the point of moving. 

Resolve vertically and horizontally and take moments round the lower 
end (Art 314} ; thns, 

R+/i'R'-W=o (i) 

fiR-R'=:o (2) 

Wj cos e-B7 sin e-ft'R'/ cos 9=0 (3) 

W uW 

From equations (i) and (2) R =■--- — >i and R' = — — >• 

Bubstituffng in (3) and dividing by 2 cos 9, we obtain— 

l-fXfl 



tan^rs 



a/* 



Exercises. 

I. The inclinations of two rongh inclined planes are respectively 30^ 
and 45°, and a body resting on each is just on the point of sliding down. 
What is the coefficient of friction in each case ? 

a. At what inclination to the horizon must a wooden way be laid in 
order that a block of iron may just slide down by its own weight, the 
coefficient of friction being '625 ? 

3. Find (x) What force is necessary to sustain, and (l) What force is 
just insufficient to push a weight of 250 lbs. up a plane inclined at an 
angle of 45^ to the horizon, the direction of the force making an angle of 
30** with the plane, and ^6 coefficient of friction being ^. 

4. A uniform ladder is placed between a rough horizontal plane and a 
rough vertical wall at an angle of 45^* the coefficient of friction between 
the ladder and the ground l^ing {; a man Whose weight is half that of 
the ladder' ascends. Find what the coefficient of friction must be between 
the ladder and the wall that wlien the man reaches the top of the ladder 
it may just begin to slide. 

5. A body weighing 54 lbs. is just set in motion on a rongh horizontal 
plane by a horizontal force of 9 lbs. If the force be withdrawn and the 
plane tilted up, at what inclination of the plane to the horizon will tl^e 
body begin to slide ? 

6. A rough plane is inclined at an angle of 30? to the horizon. A 
weight W is placed on it, and it is found that a force f W acting paraHol 
to the plane will just move the weight up the plane. Find the coefficient 
of friction. 

7. A uniform ladder 10 feet long rests with one end against a smooth 
vertical walU and the other on the ground, the coefficient of friction beinf 
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^5. Find how high on this ladder a man'whoie weight is ihree times that 
of the ladder may ascend before it begins to slide, the foot of the ladder 
being 6 feet from the wall. 

8. What force acting parallel to the plane will draw a weight of 100 lbs. 
along a rough horizontal plane, the :friction being such that Sf the plane 
were tilted to an inclination of 30°, the weight would be just on the point 
of sliding ? 

9. In the preceding case what is the most advantageous angle at which 
the force can act, and what force acting at this angle will be just insuffi- 
cient to draw the body along the horizontal plane ? 

10. A force P acting at an angle d to a plane "whose inclination is • 
sustains a weight W upon the pl^e. If the coefficient of friction be fc, 
determine between what limits P must lie in order that there may be 
equilibrium. 

1 1. A ladder whose C. G. is at its middle point, rests with one end on a 
horizontal plane and the other on a vertical wall, to which it is inclined 
at an angle of 4S^, The coefficient of friction for the surfaces at the 
lower end is |, and at the upper end is (. A man whose weight is half 
that of the ladder ascends it : how far will he go before the ladder begins 
to slide? 

12. A body whose weight is 50 lbs. is just kept by friction from sliding 
down a rough plane whose inclination is 30^ : what is the force of friction 
and the pressure at right angles to the plane? 

13. In the preoedi^ case find the magnitude and direction of the i«> 
sultant reaction of the rough plane on the body. 

14. A body whose weight is 100 lbs. is just maintained at rest on a rough 
inclined plane by the friction. The height of the plane is 5 feet, and its 
length ts '^^* what is the force of friction? 

15. In the preceding case determine the force acting parallel to the plane 
which is necessary to draw the body up the plane. 

16. A power of 30 lbs. just supports a weignt of 50 lbs. on a smooth in- 
clined plane. If the plane were rough and the coefficient of friction s=^, 
what power, acting along the plane, would draw the weight up the plane. 

17. A lever whose arms are 10 feet and i feet, works on an axis passing 
through a circular hole in the lever, the radius of which is z ioch. If the 
coefficient of friction be J, what power, acting at the end of the longer 
arm, will just be on the point of moving 1000 lbs. attached to the end of 
the shorter arm ? 

18. In the preceding case., if there were no friction, what power would 
be required ? 

19. A parallelepiped of wood rests on an inclined plane of wood, and is 
just on the point both of overturning and of sliding down the plane. Its 
base is 2 feet square : what is its height, the coefficient of frictioa being ^ ? 

2a The arms of a lever are zo feet and 2 feet; an axle projecting Irom 
the lever rests at each extremity in a socket which has a radios of 6 
inclies: what power will raise a weight of zoo lbs., the coefficient of frie* 
tion being i? 

az, What power would be reonired if there were no friction? 
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«t. If til© arms of a lever are la feet and 4 feet, and the radius of the 
aocket 6 inches, what weight wiU a power of 20 lbs. raise, the coefficient of 
friction being ^ ? . 

23. A screw is worked by a lever the extremity of which describes a 
circle of 12 feet. The circumference of the screw is 6 inches and the 
interval between the threads is i inch. If the coefficient of friction be i 
find the pressure which is exerted by a force of aolbs. actinir at the end 
pf the lever. ** 

44. If there were no friction in the preceding case, what pressure would 
be exerted ? 

^ 2^" « ^^^ *^^®* ^°"* '*** ^®^ • '^^S^ P^« ^Jioae indmatton ii 
60 . If the coefficient of friction be a, find the space described in « 
seconds, and the velocity with which the body is then moving. 

a6. A body just rests on a rough inclined plane when its inclination is 
30'': find the velocity which the body wiU acquire in sUding down this 
plane for 2 seconds, when it is inclined at an angle of 600. If the body 
be projected up the rough plane whose inclination is 30°, with a velodtv 
of 100 feet per second, how far wiU it rise before it comes to rest ? 

27. If in the last case the plane were smooth, how far would the bodv 
ascend? "^ 

28. A body is thrown up an inclined plane whose incKnation is • with 
a velocity u : find how far it will ascend before it comes to rest Ci) when 
the plane is smooth, (2; when it is rough, and the coefficient of fifiction 
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HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE EXERCISES. 



Note. — The Student sJiovld not consult these hints until Its 
has first attempted the solution himsdf. The problems 
may be solved in different ways. 



Chap. II., p. 13. (i) Employ equations of Art. 1%, as in Exam. z. 

(2) Art 12; Use equation connecting velocity and time, and solve for t. 

(3) Art. 12; equation connecting space and time. (4; Art iz, since 
there is an initial velocity; (a) equation connecting velocity and time; 
(b) do. space and time; use + sign. (5) Do. ; use -> sign. (6) Art iz ; 
equation connecting velocity and space ; when the body comes to rest 9=0. 
(7) Art. IZ ; equation for velocity and time ; v =0 when body comes to 
rest (8) If /be the acceleration, then as in Exam. 2, i3X=^/(6'--5»), 
from which y is found; then use equation 2, Art. 12. (9) Art 12; 
equation for space and time ; employ units of yards per minute, or reduce 
to feet per second per second, (zo) See Exam. 4. (zz) Do., and Exam. a. 
(Z2) Art zz ; equation for velocity and time ; v=o when body comes to 
rest. (Z3) Do. ; equation connecting velocity and space; put r=o. 
(z4) Art. Z4 ; equations for initial velocity connecting velocity and time, 
and space and time ; use units of metres per second. (1$) Art. 14 ; 
equation for initial velocity connecting velocity and space; put v=o* 
(z6) Art. 14 ; equation connecting velocity and time without initial 
velocity. (z7) See Exam. 4. (z8) Exam. 2. (Z9) Art. Z4 ; equation 
connecting space and time; #=48. (20) Art. 11 ; space and time ; + sign. 
(2z) Art. Z2 : find f from equation for space and tyne, then find v from 
equation for velocity and time. (22) Find from equation 2, Art. 14, the 
times of describing 512 feet and 256 feet respectively, and take the 
difference. Or, find the velocity after describing the first 256 feet, and then 
employ equation 5 of Art Z4. (23 ) Let t=ti9oi sees., then (^ + z) = whole 
time, then as in Exam. 2, } g{(t + 1)« — «• } = 176, solve iatt, (24) Art. 
Z4; space and time; solve for t (25) Find velocity at point B from 
equation #=«< + }^, putting #=144; then find space through which a 
body must fall to acquire this velocity by equation 3, Art 14. (26) See 
Art. 15. (27) Exam. 7. (28) Express given velocity in yards per 
minute, and use equation t;=ft. (29) 352 yards per minute gained per 

minute SB 1^ — 7I feet per second gained per second; Arts. Z7 and z8« 
oox 00 

(30) Arts. Z7 and z8. (3Z) 32 feet per second per second=^x6ox 60 

3 
yards per minnte per minute. 
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CuAP. TIL, p. 45. (i) By Arts, ai, 28, the body will not remain at 
rest whether the velocities be in the same or in different directions. (2) 
ArL 21. (3) Art. 36 or 37. (4) Find velocity by Art. 2i, and then use 
equation of Art. 6. (5) Exam. 3. {fi) Besolve vertically. (7) Exam. 
I. (8) Art. 2Z. (9) Difference of rates = twice rate of stream. (10) to- 
(15) Art. 26 or 27. (16) and (17) Reduce to same units and compare. 
(18} Resolve all the velocities in tl^e direction of any one, and apply Art. 
21. (19) Employ Art. 3a (c). (ao) Art. a6 or 47. (ai) The three 
velocities are in directions at right angles to each other, therefore employ 
Art. 30. (z2) Find resultant velocity by Art. 27; then use equation, 
8=ut. (23) Art 30 and equation ffs^ft^. (14) See Ex. 22. (25) Resolve 
horizontally. (26) See Ex. 22. (27) Do. (28) Arts. 27 and 33. 
(29) Do., and equation, «s:|ft'. (30) Art. 32 (c), and equation, 8=:tu, 

Chap. IV., p. 37. (i) Equations i and 2 Art. 47. (2) Equation 2 
Art. 47. (3) Put <=time; find space traversed by each, using equation 
with — sign for ist, and with + sign for 2nd; sum of spaces =128. (4) 
Same way as last; for 2nd stone, use equation 8=c^yt^, (5) Exam, i and 
Art. 47. (6) Art. 47. (7) Equation 2, Art. 47 ♦ solve for t. (8) Equation 3, 
Art. 47 ; by Art. 47 the velocity is the same in both cases. (9) to (17 J 
These are solved by the equations of Art. 14, writing ^ sin t for g. (9) 
Equation i. (10) Equation 2. (iz) Equation 6 with— sign, put vso, 
and solve for s. (12) Equation 2, solve for t, (13) Equation 4 ; for (i) 
putt7=o. (14) Equation 6, put 9=0. (15) Equations 4 and 5 with + 
sign. (16) Equation 2. (17) Equation 5 with + sign. (18) Let 2= time 
of 1st, then (^ — 2)=time of 2nd; find by equation 2, Art. 14, the space 
described by each ; the difference of these spaces =192. (19) Method of 
Exam. 3, but use equations with + sign. (20) Exam. 3. (21) Equation 
2 Art. 14, using ^ sin » for g ; see Art. 44. (22^ Do. (23) Find velocity 
in each case in 5 sees, and compound by Art. 20 or 27. (24) Do. (25) 
Do.; the angle between the directions is 120°. (26) Do., do. (27) 
Exam. 6. (28) (a) To the height obtained in 27 add space traversed with 
uniform velocity by balloon, (b) To the same height add the height 
reached by the stone found as in Exam. i. (^29) Exam 6. (30) The 
vertical space is the same as if there were no horizontal velocity, the hori- 
zontal space is the same as if there were no vertical velocity. (31) Art. 
36. (3*) Ans. to Exercise 30. (33) Do. (34) Do. (35) Equation 2, 
Art. 47, with i negative. (36) Find velocity in 2 sees, and proceed as in 
last exercise. (37) Do. (38) Let I = time, and «=:velocity of projection; 

the wh)le height =^ (see Exam, z); find spaces described by each body 

tg 

b}" eauations 2 and 5 of Art. Z4 ; put sum =— from which t is found =— 

2g 2g 

space described in this time =:f the whole space; find time taken to fall 
through one-fourth the whole height (39) Equation 2, Art. Z4, substi- 
tuting value of g, (40) Exercise 30. (4z) Exam. 4. (42) Let u = 
velocity of the balloon; 4*5 «= height when stone is dropped; substitute 

p 2 
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for s in equation a of Art. 47 and make s negative ; »Ive for « (43) 
Find velocity, by equation 3 Art. 47» then use equation 2 Art. 47. 
' (44) Art 47. (45) Do. (46) Do. (47) Exam. 6. (48) Arts. 17, 18. 
(49) Do. ; $2 feet per second gained per 8econd=f{ x 300 x 300 nmts of 
length gained in the unit of time. 

Chap. V., p. 50. (i) Arts, 60, 61, and 64. Horizontal velocity =50+ 
^ resolved velocity of projection ; the height and time of flight depend on 
vertical velocity only, (a) Art. 66. (3) Do. (4) Vertical and horizontal 
velocities are independent of one another. (5) Velocity is horizontal at 
Ihe middle point of range. (6) See hmt to Exercise 4. (7) Do. (8) 
Kxam. I. (9) Find time of flight ; then use Art. 47 to find velocity of 
\)rojection. (10) Art. 64. (n) Do. (12) Hint to Exer. 4. (13) Find 
lime of reaching greatest height; again, find time of moving from vertex 
to end of latus rectum s time of falling to focus = time of describing 

f/«co8»a . g^^ qJ timesstime required. (14) Art. 57. (15) Art. 64. 

iff 
(16 ) Do. , solve for ». (i 7) Greatest height = 64 feet. 

Chap. VI., p. 64. (i) Exam. i. («) Exam. «. (3) Find acceleration, 
and use equation 3, Art 12. (4) Do. and equation i, do. (5) Find 
acceleration Art. 90, and use equation 2, Art la. (6) Determine velocity, 
and proceed as in Exam. a. (7) Find acceleration; find force requured to 
produce this acceleration by (i), Art. 90. (8) Determine unit of mass ; 
measure is inverselv as unit ; see Arts. 8o-8a. (9) Exam. i. , or Art. 90. 
<io) Do. (11) See* hint to 7. (la) Do. (13) Exam. 6, p. 13. (14) Find 
acceleration by Art 90; use equation a, of Art. la. (15) Find acceleration 
from (a) Art la ; then use equation in (a) Art 90, and solve for P ; from 
this value subtract $0. (16) Same equation as in last (17) Do. (i8> 
Find force. Art 90, that would produce the acceleration if there were no 
friction ; and add a lbs. (19) Find acceleration from equation a, Art. ra ; 
put »s= required weight and use equation (a) of Art 90. (20) Find 
4icceleration, Art. 90; and proceed as in Exam, a, p. la. (ai) Find 
acceleration, Art 90(4); then use equation i, Art la. (a a) Do., and 
equation a. Art la. (a3) Find acceleration from equation a, Art 11 ; 
find velocity from equation i. Art la; find space from equation a. Art la. 
-(a4) Forces are proportional to the accelerations when the mass is con- 
stent; the acceleration corresponding to the weight is ff. (aj) Find accele- 
ration as in Art 90 ; the force producin/sf motion is (5 - 6 x |), and the mass 
moved is (5 + 6) ; then use equation 3, Art la. (a6) Find acceleration as 

In Art 90 ; the force producing motion is I 300 — nao x — 1 ; then use 

•equation a of Art la, and solve for t. (27) Find acceleration ; use equa- 
tion 3 of Art II with — sign (a8) Equation of Art 89, solve for R. 
<a9) Find acceleration from Art 90 ; find velocity from (i) Art la ; find 
time from equation of Art 89. (30) See last (31) Do. (3a) Art 86. 
<33) Art 77* (34) '^ he unit force hi that which would produce in z lb. a 
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f elocity of z ft. per i '*. Namber of units in z} lbs. = i } — ^ (35) Force 
of 100 lbs. would produce in mass of 100 lbs. an acceleration of 32 ft. per 
i''.'. would produce in mass 100 x 16 an acceleration of a ft. per i".*.in 
mass 100 X 16 X (|)* an acceleration of i ft. in i". Or: s ft per ^" per 
i"=»32 ft. per i'' per 1" ; and a force of ico lbs. will produce this accele- 
ration in a mass of zoo lbs. (36) Force of 2240 lbs. would produce in mass 
of 3940 lbs. an acceleration of 32 ft. per i".*. a force of 2240 -r V would 
produce in same mass an acceleratioti of i yard per i" .*. a force of 2240 
-r V 4- 60* would produce an acceleration of z yard per minute. 

Chap. VII., p. 74. (i) Equation of Art. 97 ; put P= 10, and solve for 
Q. (2) Art. 98. (3) Do. (4) Momenta are equal and opposite* 
(5) Momentum gained by one is lost by the other. (6) Art 100 and* 
Exam. 2. (7) Arts. 97 and 85 (8) Tension to produce uniform velo- 
city =^ X 8 tons ; force to give acceleration of 3 ft per sec. =^ 8 x ^ tons ;. 
sum of both =: required tension. (9) Find acceleration, Art. 90; find 
velocity, Art. Z2 ; find time, Art 89. (zo) Exam. 2. (zz) Do. (Z2) Do. 

(Z3) Do. (Z4) Hint to Ex. 8. (15) Art 99, T = ?2£ili. (16) Art 99. 

2Z 

(z7) Th# sines: z when the plane is vertical, and=:0 when horizontal, 
(z^ Art 98. (z9) Proceed as in Art. 99. (20) Do. (iz) When one 
plane is vertical the sine of its inclination s:Z. 



Chap. VIII., p. 84. (z) Art zz6. (2) Do.; tt'=o. (3) Do. do. 
(4^ Exam. z. (5) Art zzj. (6) Do.: make u' negative. (7} Do. do. 
(8; Exam. 2. (9) Art IZ5 ; e=:Z. (zo) From Exam. 3, the coefficient 
varies as square root of height of rebound, (zz) Art. ZZ5. (Z2) Velocity 
of each ball after being struck = that of strildng ball. (Z3) Art ZZ7 ; 
e=ii,mssm\u'=o» (14) Do. (Z5) Exam. 3. (z6) Do.; the height 
on first rebound being e'A, that on second = e*k, on thud = «*A, &c. 
(17) Art. Zf7. (z8) Let »and r be the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion; tanr= - tan i, and t + r =90' /. tan (90® — •)=:3 tan • /. cot »= 3 tan i :, 

tan t=^— =:tan 30^. (Z9) e=}; put «=yelocity of projection; then 

velocity before and after striking the ceiling is known from Arts. Z4 and 
ZZ2; similarly, velocities before and after striking the floor; the greatest 
height reached with this latter velocity is given by Art Z4 ; put thisszs, 
and sulve for «. (20) Art. ZZ5 ; m=3fn, e=:z, u' negative; solve for v. 

Chap. IX., p. 96. (i)ArtZ37. (») Exam 2. (3) ^^^^ ^ ^^40 x zoo 

30 X 33000 

=No. of minutes. (4) Art Z37. (5) ^ ^ 33000x zox 60 , y^ of galls. 

50 X 6 X zo 
(6) Exam. z. (7) Exam. 4. (8) Find cubic content, multiply by 62} 
and by 4. (9) Find kinetic energy, (zo) Exam. z. (zz) Find units 
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of work per minute, and express as fraction of 33,00a (12) Exam. 2. 
(13) Find work actaally done per hour; find theoretical work per hour; 
divide former by latter. (14) The lead ball will possess greater energy 
than the cork if both bodies be projected with the same velocity ; apply 
Art. 127. (15) Determine (a) the acceleration, (b) the velocity in 3 
seconds, (c) apply Art. 127 to find resistances. (z6) Use equation of Art. 
127, and solve for resistance. (17) Find (a) the acceleration, (hi) velocity 
in 3 sees., (c) apply equation of Art. 89. (18) Find (a) velocity in 10 
sees., (b) apply equation of Art. 89 to find time, (c) equation of Art. 127 to 
find space. (19) Exam. 5. (20) Find (a) acceleration, (b) velocity in 
9 sees., (c) equation of Art. 127. (21) Arts. 125, 131. (22) Art. 137. 
(23) Apply equations of Arts. 89 and 127. (24) Do. (25) Art. 127. 
(26) 1^00x^5x5280 _ ^ p ^^ X ^^^ ^ resistance ^ of weight. 

60x33000 
(28) Equation of Art. 127. (29) Do. (30) Resistance = (1400 + 4480) 
lbs. (31) Exam. 6, (32) (a) equation of Art, 89, (6) v zz ff sine i t. 
(33) Art. 137. (34) Ajt 125. (35) («) 500 X 500, (6) 500 x 500 x 980. 
{36) Kilogramme=iooo grammes; metrer;: 100 centimetres; use equation 
of Art. 125. (37) Let t;=velocity, then 120 x 10 x p= 30 x 550. 

r 
CftAP. X., p. X04. (i)/= -" where f=^g\ solve for r. (2) Equa- 
tion 2, Art. 140. (3) Equation 4, Art. 144. (4) Equation 2, Art. 140; 
solve for v, (5) Equation 2, Art. 140. (6) Equation 4, Art. 144. (7) 
Art 140. (8) Art 142. (9) Art 148. (10) Art 147. (11) Equa- 
tion 2, Art. 140. (12) Do. (13) Do. See Exam. i. 

Chap. XI., p. 1x5. (i) Equation of Art. 154; solve for /. (2) Art 
"^57' (3) 1^0. (4) Do. (5) Art. 163. (6) The lengths are proportional 
to the accelerations due to gravity. (7) Art 157. (8) See Ex. 6. (9) 
3»*09 : 3a'l9 : : x" : 86400«. 

Chap. XII., p. 125. (i) RasP^ + Q*.'. Divide 152 in the ratio of $» to 
42. (2) Arts. 167 and 174. (3) Art 167. (4) Use Art 174. (5) Do. 
(6) Equation R«=P2+Q«. (7) Art 171. (8) Do., or resolve forces in 
the line bisecting the angle. ^9) Resolve horizontally, (xo) Angle between 
force8=90**. (11) Exam.5. (12) Art 171. (13) Do. (14) Do. ; put RsQ. 

SI 5) Exam. 4* (16) Do. (17) Equation of Art. 171 ; solve for cos a. 
18) Do.; rt=6o^ (19) Ex. 2. (20) Art 177. (21), Exam. 6. («i) 
Art 171. (23) Do. (24) Do. (25) Exam. 5. (26) Art 175. (27) Exam. 
5. (28) Resolve horizontally and vertically. (29) Exam. 5. (30) Art 171. 
(31) Do. (32) Do. (33) Apply in each case equation of Art 171. (34) 
^o* (35) ^o.\ or, resolve in direction bisecting the angle. ^3^) Resolv» 
along each diagonal, and compound resultants. (37) Exam. 6. (38) 
Art 169. (39) Art 178. (40) Art t8i (c). (41) Resolve horizontally. 
(42) with a long rope the direction of the pull can approximate more 
nearly to the direction of motion. C43) Apply Triangle of Forces. 
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Chap. XIIL, p. 134. (i) Art 185. (a; Do. (3) Exam. i. (4) Do. 
(5) Art 189. (6) Art. 194. (7} Let P=each of the forces; the resul- 
tant of P and P along BC and AC» is by Art. 171, P \/a^ ^^^ ^ parallel 
to AB ; then apply Art 186 to find point of application of resultant of P 
along AB and Pv^7 P^aUel to AB. (8) Let P, Q, S be the forces 
acting at A, B, C respectively ; then as in Exam, a the resultant of P and 
Q aets at D on CO produced .'. the resultant of the three forces acts on a 
point on CD. Similarly it may be sho-wn that it acts on a point on AO 
produced.*, it acts at 0. (9) Art 194. (10) Do. 

Chaf. XIY., p. Z46. (i) One of the forces must be equal and opposite 
to the resultant of the other two. (2) Art 208. (3) Art 31s. (4^ Take 
moments round unoccupied angle. (5) Exam. z. (6) Do. (7) Do. 
(8) It can be easily shown that the sum of the moments of the forces round 
any point in the plane is equal to double the area of the polygon; and 
therefore. Art 207, the forces are equivalent to a couple. (9) Besolve 
vertically and horizontally and take moments round A ; see Exam. 3. (10) 
The greater the distance of the bundle from the shoulder the greater the mo- 
ment, and the greater must therefore be the pull at the other end. The pres- 
sure on shoulder = sum of forces at extremities of stick. The reaction at the 
shoulder is always equal to the pressure on it The quantity of matter remains 
unaltered and .*. the force of the earth's attraction is always the samet (11) 
Let the weight of the rod be w, acting at the middle point, and let P = pressure 
on the peg at the extremity ; take moments round the other peg .*. P=s^ v> ; 
pressure on peg round which moments are taken«sum of pressures. 
12) Let a; = distance from one peg; take moments round that peg 
.'.20x6 — 8x12=: 24a: .'.a; clinch from peg or 5 from end. (13) Exam. 3, 
and Exer. 9. (14) Do. (15) Let a;=we^ht; take momenta round C. 
(16) Resolve vertically and horizontally and take moments round B. 
(18) Take moments round lower end* 

Chap. XY., p. 165. (i) Art 226. (2) Art 230 ; Answer to second part 
of question depends on theory of inclined plane, see machines. (3) Art 226. 
(4) Art 240. (s) Arts. 238, 231- (6) Art 233. (7) Art 228. (8) L«gs 
are at angular points of equilateral triangle; draw perpendicular from 
angular point to one side and produce to circumference; this point and the 
centre of table are equidistant from side. (9) Let A B C be the angular 
points ; resolve 90 lbs. acting at C.G. into 30 lbs. at A, and 60 lbs. at the 
middle point of BC ; then resolve latter force into two components at B and 
C respectivdy. (zo) Exam. 5. (zi) The C.G. is to be equidistant from 
the props. (Z2) Exam. 2. (13) Let a;s= length; find weight which acts at 
middle point ; take moments round fulcrum. (Z4) Proceed as in Exam. 3. 
(Z5) Weights of books act at middle points ; resultant passes tlirough edge 
of table when books are on the point of falling. (16) Take moments as iq 
Exam. 3, round middle point of diagonal, or apply Alt. 248. (z7) Exam. 
3. (18) Do. (19) Ex. 9. (20) Bisect arms, join points of bisection, 
bisect this line and find distance of middle point from middle point of bent 
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rod. (2z) Take moments round the sides as In Exam. 6. (la) Take 
moments round common side. (23) Art. 241. (34) Exam. 2. (25) Take 
moments round centre as in Ejcam. 3. (26) Do. (27) Do. (29) Take 
moments round common plane. (30) Exam. 5* (31) Do. (32) Exam. 3. 
(33) Do. (34) Resolve vertically and horizontally and take moments round 
lower end. {$$) Exam. 5. 

Chap. XVI., p. 190. (1) Art 272. (2) Art 264- (3) Art 283. (4) 
Arts. 266, 269. (5) Resolve into two components ; or, take moments round 
each extremity, (6) Take moments round fulcrum; or, use Art 185. (7) 
Art 254. (8) Art 293. (9) Art 294. (10) Art 293 ; solve for n. (xi) Art. 
a8i. (12) Art 296. (13) Art. 280. (14) Art. 255. (15) Art 291. (x6) Art. 
294. (17) Art 135. Cz8) Arts. 260-262. (19) Exam. i. (20) Let xs 
distance of fulcrum from middle point; take moments round fulcrum. 
(21) Exam. z. (22) Take moments round fulcrum. (23) Ex. 20; weight 
acts at middle point (24) Weight acts at point upon which it first balances : 
take moments round second fulcrum. (25) (a) Force to overcome friction 
and resistance of air (b) former force, plus force equal y^ of weight, 
(26) See last Ex., and Exam. 5. (27) Do. (28) Art 272. (29) Art. 
258. (30) Suppose he sells a pound weight each time ; then (z) he sells 
if lb. for z lb. ; (2) he sells (lb. for z lb. ; he therefore loses f lb. and gains 
^ lb., by the two sales, therefore he loses -/^ lb. on every 2 lbs. he sells. 
C3Z) Art. 274. (3«) Art 279. (33) ^0. (34) Art 283. (35) Art 287. 
(36) Do. (37^ Do. (38} Art 272. (39) Pressure is lessened by amount 
of pull. (40) Art. 297. ^41) Ex. 39, and Art 294. (42) Do., do. 
(43) Art 293: (44) DO. (45) Art 295. (46) W: P. (47) Art 295. 
(48) Arts. 293 nnd 299. (49) Proceed as in Art 206, P being = a (joy 
Art 258. (5Z) Art 273. (52") Art 255- (53; I>o. (54^ Art 272 ; 
radius of axle is increased by ^ inch. ($$) Art 287. (50} Art 276. 
(57) Art 274. (58) Art Z35. 

Chap. XYIL, p. 207. (z) Arts. 309 and 3za (2) Do. (3} In each case 
resolve along the plane and at right angles, and proceed as in Exam. z. 
In the first case the friction acts up the plane, and in the second down. 
(4} Exam. 3. Resolve vertically and horizontally and take moments 
round the lower end. If (f=distanoe between foot of ladder and wall, the 
equation for the moments is W*|rf+iW*d— R'rf-|*'R'd=o. Proceed as 
in Exam. 3. (5) Find /i by Art 308, and by Art 309. (6) Friction 
acts down the plane. Riesolve along the plime and at right angles. 
(7) Exam. 3. If 0=the inclination of the ladder to the ground, 
sin 0=f and cos 0=(. Let ar=di8tance ascended; resolve vertically and 
horisontally, and take moments round lower end. The equation for 
the moments (W*5 coe 9 + iW'x cos ©— R*'io sin 9=6) becomes 
Wx3 + 3Wx»xf-K'x8 = o. (8) The coefficient of friction 

=tan30<>=-i-; F=fiR=|*W. (9) Art 32a (10) Art 317. (iz)Exam. 
3, and Ex. 7. (Z2) Resolve along the plane, and at right angles. (X3) 
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Art. 30«« (14) Ex. 12. (15) Resolve along the plane, friction acting 
down the plane. (z6) On the smooth plane P : W : : 3 : 5 .*. sin »=f , and 
cos »=| ; resolve along the plane and at right angles. (17) Equation of 
Art. 315. (18) Art. zss- (19) Exam. a. (20) Art. 315. (21) Art. 
^55* (aa) Art 315. (23) Equation of Art 321. (24) Art 287. (25) 
Find acceleration by Art. 313, and then use equations of Art 14. (26) 

fi = tan 30° =—-s ; find accelerations by Art 313, and use equationa of 

v» 
Art 14. The accelerations are different on the different planes. (27) 

8 = : — : (Art 43). (28) From Art 47 the general equationfor the q>ace 

7^ sm t* 

described Is 9 = — , which is obtained by putting v=zo in equation 3. For 

the smooth inclined plane g becomes g sin »\ and for the rough plan* 
^(aini-h/icost). 
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Exercises to Chap. II. Page 13. 

(i.) (a) 200 ft. per sec, (5) 250 ft., (c) 40 ft. per sec 
(2.) 4 sees. (3.) 15 sees. (4.) {a) 400 ft, (6) 625 ft. 
(5O («) - 200, (6) 375. (6.) 40 ft. (7.) 4 sees. (8.) 24 ft ; 
432 ft. (9.) 30 ft. (10.) 15 ft; 45 ft (11.) 87 ft. 
(12.) 450 ft. per sec. (13.) 40 ft. per sec. (14,) (a) 5 sees.; 
(6) 372*5 metres. (15.) 100 metres nearly. (16.) 11,760 
metres per sec. (17.) 62^ ft. ; 87^ ft (18.) 320 ft (19.) < 
sec. ; 3 sees. (20.) 100 ft. (21.) 48 ft per sec. (22.) i"65 
sees. (23.) 5 sees. (24.) 6 sees. (25.) 25 ft (27.) 6 sees. 
(28.) 352. (29.) If. (30.) 44. (31.) 38,400. 

Exercises to Chap. III. Page 25. 

(i.) No. (2.) 4*6 ft per sec. (3.) lo miles per hr. 
(4.) 400 ft from A. (5.) 50 ft ; 50 ^3 ^^ (6.) 250 ^3 ft 
(7.) 100 yds. down stream; 10 mins. (8.) 8 miles and 12 
miles per hr. (9.) i mile per hr. (10.) 10 ft per sec ; 
30°. (11.) 25 '•3 ft (12.) 7*8 miles. (13.) ij miles. 
(14.) 24*16 ft. per sec. (15.) (a) 193*2, (6)100. (i6.) 
5 : 264. (17.) 22 : 75. (18.) 2 ft. per sec (19.) 50 ft 
per sec. (20.) 13*3 ft. per sec. (21.) 23*8 ft per sec 
(22.) 57*1 miles. (23.) 2,500 ft. (24.) 65*68 metres ; 
131*3 metres. (25.) 25 ^2 ft; 50 V2 ft; 100 ft 
(26.) 24*16 ft; 7248 ft (27.) i9*o8ft. (28.) 177. (29.)40 
ft ; 2,000ft (30.) 27*32 ft. per sec. ; 136*6 ft. 

Exercises to Chap. IV. Page 37. 

(i.) 3 sees.; 2 sees. (2.) (a) 128 ft, (6) 80 ft, {c\ o ft, 
((f) — 640 ft, (e) — II 52 ft (3.) 80 ft. from top. (4.) Half- 
way. (5.) (a) 225 ft, (6) 200 ft, (c) —400 ft (6.) 7 J 
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sees. (7.) 1*17 sees.; 4 sees. (8.) 64^/2 ft.; — 64\/2 ft. 
(9.) 1 2 '8 ft. per sec. (10.) 200 ft. (11.) 4,096 ft (12.) 
4 sees. (13.) (a) 34 ft., (b) 1^^ sees. (14.) 15 ft. per sec. 

(15-) (50+48^^3) ^^' ; (1S0+72V3) ^*- (16.) 14,400 ft. 
(17.) 1,896 ft. (18.) 4 sees.; 256 ft. (19.) 3 1 sees, from 
starting of ist. (20.) 3|- sees, after starting of ist. (21.) 

^2\/2 sees. (22.) ^3 sees. (23.) io\^3 ft. (24.) i88-6 
ft.; 640-3 ft. (25.) 83-1 ft. (26.) 128 ft. (27.) 800 ft. 
(28.) (a) 1,300 ft, (6) 900 ft. (29.) 400 ft (30.) 100 ft. ; 
250 ft.; 269*2 ft. (32.) (a) Vertically downwards, (6)44 
ft, (c) 16 ft. (33.) Vertically. (34.) (a) 100 ft, (6) 5 
sees., (c) 250 ft (35.) 37 sees. (36.) 273 sees. (37.) 
13*6 sees. (38.) {a) Half the time taken to fall through the 
whole height, (6) at one-fourth the whole height from the 
*^P- (39-) 2 sees, nearly. (40.) (a) 36 ft., (6) 75 ft., (c) 
3 sees. (41.) 8 ft ; *-i20 feet (42.) 68*17 ft. ; 306*7 ft. 
(43.) 1*38 sees, and 3*66 sees. (44.) 12^ sees. (45.) 192 
ft. per sec. (47.) (a) At the point where it was dropped, 
(b) 9*17 sees. (48.) 22. (49.) 192,000. 

Exercises to Chap. V. Page 50. 

(i.) (a) 12 ft., (b) V3 sees., (c) 66\^3 ft. (2.) 56 ft. 
(3.) 180 \^5 ft. (4.) 2 sees, each; distances, 160 ft., 200 
ft., 240 ft. (5.) 128 \/2 ft. (6.) 400 ft. (7.) 7,500 ft. 
(8.) 16 ft; 2 sees. (9.) 128 ft. (10.) 1,600 ft. (11.) 

3^200 ft. (12.) Each in 2 sees. (13.) - (sina + cosa). 

(14.) 144 ft; 64 ft (15.) 144 \/3 ft; 288 ft; 144 ft; 
o ft. (16.) 128 ft (17.) 256 ft. 

Exercises to Chap. VI. Page 64. 

(i.) 8 ft. per sec. (2.) 2 ft. per sec. ; 25 ft (3.) V40 ft. 
(4.) 6 ft (5.) 16 ft. (6.) 48 ft ; 192 ft. (7.) ij lb. 
(8.) |. (9.) 32; 8; 128. (10.) 10 ft.; 100 ft. (11.) 2J 
lbs. (12.) 6 ft; 9*375 ^s.; 9*3755^ lbs. (13.) .4i sees. 
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(14.) 66| ft. (15.) 19^ 0Z8. (16.) 3^ lbs. (17.) 34 ft 
(18.) 4yJ lbs. (19.) 10 lbs. (20.) 32 ft. (21.) 67*136 ffc. 
per sec. (22.) 134*27 ft. (23.) 40 miles per hr. ; 4 iniles. 
(24.^ 11 : 1080. (25.) 9*23 ft. (26.^ 8*6 sees. (27.)i25f& 
(28.) i^ lbs. (29.) 2^ seca (30.) 32 ft. (31.) 7 sec& 
(34) 48. (35.) Mass of 100 lbs. (36.) yI^ lb. weight. 

ExEBCiSEs TO Chap. YII. Page 74. 

(i.) 15 lbs. (2.) 20 lbs. (3.) 5I lbs. (4.) 44*6 ft. pel 

sec. (5.) 40 ft. (6.) ^ ton ; <|^ ton. (7.) 54^ grammes j 

54tt 9^ or 53,509 dynes. (8.) 2^ tons. (9.) StU sees. 

(zo.) (a) 100 Iba^ (b) 150 lbs., {c) 50 lbs., (d) 25 lbs., (e) a 

II.) (a) 140 lbs., (b) 140 lbs., (c) 154 lbs., {d) 126 lbs., (e) o, 

/) 175 lbs., (g) 280 lbs. (12.) (a) 112^ lbs., (b) 87J Ibs^ 

(13-) o. (14.) (a) 5 tons, (6) 6J tons. (15.) 4^ ozs. (16.) 

^A / r.x 1 1^ / X / % rti PQ(8in*-f-i). 

8i ozs. (18.) ^ lb. (19.) 27 028. (2a) T= p ■ Q^ ^ 



{ 



ExEBCiSES TO Chav. YIII. Page 84. 

(i.) 4 ft. (2.) 50 ft. per sec. (3.) 20 ft. per sec. (4.) 
^, *!?, 2f , f , -V^, &C. (5.)4ift.;6ift. (6.) -20 ft.; -10 
ft. (7-) W o, (6) -4ft.; 16 ft (8.) i. (9.) IS ft ; 25 
ft» (lo-) !• (ii») 2|ft-> 7i ft' (12.) 20 ft. per sec 
(13.) 90**. (14.) o**. (15.) 3 ft. (16.) ijft.; J ft. 
(17.) 25 ft. per sec. (18.) 30**. (19.) 100 ft nearly. 
(20.) a 

Exercises to Chap. IX. Page 96. 

(i.) 6,720 foot-pounds ; 6,720 g foot-poondals. (2.) 56 

H.jP. (3.) 2^hrs. (4.) 1,344,000 ft.-poand8; 1,344,000^ 

t-poundals. (5.) 396,000 galls. (6.) 2,640 cubic ft 

\7) 450,000 ft-pounds. (8.) 3,000,000 ft-pounds. (9.) 

31*259^ ft.-pound8. (10.) 2,897 cub. ft. (11.) -^0- H.P. 

(12.) en H.P. (13.) ^. (is.) U i*>- (16.) li lb. 
(17) i^^^b. (18.) 2^ sees. ; 50 ft (19.) x6 lbs. (20.) 112. 
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164^ sees., (b) 67^ ft. (32.) (a) 210 sees., (6) 120 ft. 
(33.) 716^800 foot-poundals. (34.) 20,000 foot-poundals. 
(35.) (a) 250,000 centimetre grammes ; (6) 245,000,000 ergs. 
(36.) 5,000,000 ergs. (37.) 9f miles per hour. 

Exercises to Chap. X. Page 104. 

IT* 

(i.) 2 V^ ft. per sec. (2). 3-4 lbs. (3.)—^^^ (4-) 24 

ft. per sec (5.) '484 lbs. (6.) fir* lbs. (11.) 16 feet per 
sec. (12.) 100 lbs. (13.) 338'^ lbs. 

EzEBCiSES TO Chap. XI. Page 115. 

(i.) 39*1393 inches. (2.) 2*446 inches. (3.) 144 : 145 
nearly, (4.) 55*2 sees. (5.) 64*8 sees. (6.) i : '9997 
(7.) 11,745 feet. (8.) 39-151 inches. (9.) 135 sees. 

Exercises to Chap. XII. Page 125. 

(i.) 9 lbs., 12 lbs. (2.) No. (3.) In the same line. 
(4.) I : V2. (5.) I : V^» (6.) 20 lbs. (7.) 90**. (8.) 20 
lbs. (9.) 15 \^3 lbs. (10.) 4 Vio lbs._ (n.) n lbs. 
(12.) ^^284 lbs. (13.) 4'6 lbs. (14.) \^2 : i^ (15.) 20 
lbs. (16.) 20 \^2 lbs. (i7.)_6o^ (18.) 10 V3 lbs. (21.) 
12 lbs.; 16 lbs. (22.) 3V^5 lbs. (23.) \^i240zs. (24.) 
20 ozs. (25.) 9'2 lbs. (28.) 50 VSy 50- (29-) V3 lbs., 
90°. (30.) 7 lbs. (31.) 25 lbs. (32.) 10-39 lbs._ (33-) A, 
10 a/3 ; B and C, lo V2— V3. (34.) A, 10 yi ; B and 
C, 10 V2^Vl. (35.) 80 Vs lbs. (36.) 2 V2 lbs._(37.) 
24 lbs., 32 lbs. (38.) Twice the side. (39.) ^77 lbs. 
<.40.) 10 lbs. (41.) 29-14 lbs. (43.) 8 v/3; 16V3 jbs. 
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Exercises to Chap. XIII. Page 134. 

(i.) 16 ; 2^ ft. from one end. (2.) 17^ inches from one 
end; 12 lbs. (3.) 4 lbs. ; 3 ft. from greater force. (4.) 3 
lbs. ; 14 inches from gi^eater. (5.) 12 lbs. ; 2^ ft. from DC; 
4^ fb. from AD. (6.) 74^ lbs.; 149^ lbs. (9.) 5 lbs.» 
3 lbs. (10.) 7 lbs., 4 lbs. 



E^RCiSES TO Chap. XIV. Page 146. 

(4.) 1 2 inches from tjie unoccupied angle. (5.) 14 lbs. ; 
7^fb. (6.) 19 lbs.; 5^ ft. (7.) 12 lbs.; 7 in. (9.) 

-' (11.) 3:1. (12.) 5^. from one end. (13.) 25V3; 

4 
50; 75 lbs. (14.) 8^3; 16 ; 24 lbs. (15.) 10 ozs. (i6.) 

25V2; 25 lbs. (18.) 11-25; 27*4- 



Exercises to Chap. XV. Page 165. 

(6.) W3 ft. (7.) 80 ft. (8.) 20 lbs. (9.) 30 lbs. (10.) 

4 in. and 6 in. from adjacent sides. (11.) 6 ft. from smaller 

end. (12.) 7^ ft. from end. (13,) 9 ft. (14.) y\. h. (15.) 

Ad 
4 in. (i6.) — • (17.) |th bisecting line from base. (x8.) 

^Vth diameter from centre. (20.) S\^2 in. (21.) 2 ft. ; 3 

ft. (22.) \- from adjacent side of square. (24.) 5 in. 
{25.) i^ ft. from centre. (26.) ^ ft. from centre. (27.) ^^ 

diagonals — inches from centre. (28.) On perpendicular, 
^rd its length from base. (29.) ^ in. from common base. 

''30-) ^ • (3I-) Y (32-) i «• (33-) a in. from 
Dase. (34.) i4xV ^^s. (35.) f ft. ; 2f ft. from adjacent sides. 
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Exercises to Chap. XVT. Page 190. 

(3.) 3 : 4. (5.) 49|- lbs. ; 62^ lbs. (6.) 4 ft. from one 
end. (8.) 20 lbs. ; 2oilbs. (9.) (a) 12 J lbs., (6) 13! lbs. 
(10.) 4. (12.) W=P(2'*-i). (13.) 84; 140 lbs. 
(14.) Loses lo^^j- lbs. (16.) 160 lbs. (17.) 8 ft. (19.) 
14*4 lbs. (20.) i4 ft. from centre. (21.) i6f ozs. (22.) 
22 in. from fulcrum. (23.) if ft. ; 18 lbs. (24.) 40 lbs. 
(25.) (a) 1,000 lbs., (5) 3,240 lbs. (26.) 448 lbs. (28.) 
56 lbs. (29.) 35* (30.) Loss I lb. per cwt. (31.) 960 lbs. 
(32-) 627^ lbs; 653^ lbs. (33.) 3 : 5. (34.) 60 lbs. (35.) 
i| lbs. (36.) 1*5 lbs. nearly. (38.) 3 lbs. (39.) 56 lbs. 
(40.) 224 lbs. (41.) 154 lbs. (42.) 152J lbs. (43.) 400 
lbs. (44.) 14 J lbs. (45.) 5 lbs. (46.) 27. (47.) 501 lbs. 
(48.) System with oiie string and five movable pulleys. 
(49.) 199J ozs. (50.) I lb. (51.) 3,024 lbs. (52.) 15 lbs., 
25 lbs. (53.) 40 lbs. (54.) 1,234^ lbs. (55.) -396 lb. 
(56.) 1,875 lbs. (57.) 10,000 lbs. (58.) i6f ft. 

Exercises to Chap. XVIL Page 207. 

(i.) -y=-', I. (2.) Angle whose tangent is |. (3.) 188*2 
V 3 
lbs.; 217*4 lbs. (4.) I, (5.) Angle whose tangent is -J-. 

(6.)^^- (7.)7fft. (8.) Over 577 lbs. (9.) 30°; 50 

, ^ .rrr sin i + u cos i , ,„ sin i — u cos i 
lbs. (10.) W a ' a and W ^ ^ . ^ . (n.) 

^ths length of ladder. (12.) 25 lbs. ; 25 \^3 lbs. (13.) 50 
lbs. ; v^ertically upwards. (14.) 20 lbs. (15.) Over 40 lbs. 
(16.) Over 34 lbs. (17.) 202*5 lbs. (18.) 200 lbs. (19.) 
4 ft. (20.) 22*8 lbs. (21.) 20 lbs. (22.) 55*7 lbs. (23.) 
1,104 lbs. (24.) 2,880 lbs. (25.) 106*7 ft. ; 71*1 ft. (26.) 
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36-9 ft.; 156*2 ft. (27.) 312*5 ft. (28.) (i) — --• (2) 
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